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The    Dominant 
Powder   of 
Thought  — 
Read   "THE 
MASTER 
MIND  " 


Are  YOU  a 
THINKER  ? 

Then  why  is  it  that  some  men  and  women  seem  to  attract  power,  wealth, 
health  and  attainment,  with  very  little  conscious  effort,  whilst  others  con- 
quer with  great  difficulty,  and  still  others  fail  altogether  to  re«ch  their 
desires  and  ideals? 

"  THE  MASTER  MIND  "  will  tell  you  why,  and  open  your  eyes  to  the 
great  possibilities  before  you.  Nobody  can  read  it  and  not  be  a  changed 
man  or  woman.  None  but  who  will  emerge  from  its  magic  pages  with 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  future — a  clearer  understanding  of  what  he  or  she 
CAN  do.  and  has  been  all  along  able  to  do,  but  didn't  THINK  he  could. 
This  book  is  certainly  for  YOU.  It  will  help  you  to  make  a  real  success 
of  your  life,  to  lift  yourself  up,  to  BE  more,  to  DO  more,  and  to  HAVE 
more. ^^^ 

This  Great  Book-  "PRFF  f 

"THE    MASTER    MIND"     ^  JVlLii::i  > 

This  book,  '•  THE  MASTER  MINB,"  to-day  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
and  we  invite  you  to  send  for  a  copy.  Mention  stead's  review,  and  enclose 
3d.  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage.  To-morrow,  to-dav  will  b?  yesterday; 
get  "  THE  MASTER  MIND  "  TO-DAY  !  NOW  !  Post  your  request  to— 
THE  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTE 
1  1     Canberra    House,    29S-7    Elizabeth    Street,    SYDNEY 


September  i.   1920. 


PELMANISM 


And  the  SILVER  BADGE 


By    GEORGE    HENRY 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  in  the  "Glasgow 
Herald,"  indicates  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  not  confined  to  writers.  Un- 
fortunately men  of  all  callings,  on  return  to  civil  life,  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  those  experienced  by  Mr.  Henry.  Civilians  also 
will  find  some  interest  and   profit  in  reading  this  extract : — 


"  .  .  .  One  morning  of  fruitless,  futile 
scribbling  showed  me  that  nearly  three 
years'  service  as  a  soldier  had  had  its  in- 
evitable effect  on  my  mental  processes. 

•  Tliat  nimble  wit  I  had  been  so  proud 
to  possess  positively  would  not  be  stimu- 
lated ;  that  ability  to  analyse  a  subject  and 
classify  its  components  that  had  made  my 
previous  work  clear  and  forceful  had  fled ; 
that  case  in  the  choice  of  the  right  word  that 
r.afl  made  work  a  recreation  had  taken  a 
fancy    for  aviation   and   winged  away. 

■'  And  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  mood, 
for  this  inability  to  work  persisted.  In  a 
week  or  two  there  came  the  realisation  that 
It  was  a  chronic  state.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  For  nearly  three  years  my  every 
day's  activities  had  been  planned  ahead  for 
.lie.  .Mmost  my  everj-  action  had  been  gov- 
f-rned  by  the  decisions  of  my  superior  ofh- 
K.  Day  and  night,  week  in,  week  out,  I 
•ad,  and  rightly  so,  surrendered  myself  to 
he  mechanical  will  of  the  military  machine. 
My  thinking  had  been  done  for  me.  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  for  myself. 

"  .  .  .  For  Pelmanism  gave  me  what 
has  given  many  a  thousand  men  and 
women.  It  gave  me  courage  first  of  all. 
rhe  first  "  Little  Grey  Book  "  refreshed  and 
stung  my  mind  into  activity,  just  as  a  plunge 
nto  a  cold  bath  reinvigorates   a   tired   body. 


The  imp  of  introspection  and  the  legions  of 
other  mental  devils  who  are  his  co-mates  fled 
from,  my  ken.  I  had  no  further  use  for 
them,  and  as  '  Grey  Book  '  followed  '  Grey 
Book,'  and  the  fascinating  exercises  of  Pel- 
manism unfolded  their  interest  and  charm, 
my  mind  began  to  bestir  itself  and  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  its  hibernation. 

"  Pelmanism  changed  my  whole  outlook 
on  life,  and  gave  me  new  interests,  and  made 
me  THINK. 

•'  My  mind  began  to  function  more 
speedily  and  easily.  I  found  that  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts,  concentrate  on  a  sub- 
ject, analyse  and  classify  possibilities,  and, 
iinally,  express  myself  without  the  hair-tear- 
ing and  other  temperamental  performances 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  creative  work.  The  upshot 
is  that  to-day  my  work  is  accomplished  with 
ease,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  reiterating  the 
fact  that  Pelmanism  pays  for  itself  a  thou- 
sandfold." 


"  Mind  and  Memory  Training "  (in  which 
the  Pelman  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  at  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


The   Pelman  System 

is 

Taught  by  Post. 

rhe  Pelman  Syetem  Is 
i;ui?ht  by  poBt  in  12  inter- 
esting leaeoDB.  It  takes 
from  10  to  12  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  course.  Benefits 
Begin  with  the  first  lesson, 
Hnd  the  int-ereat  and  atten- 
tion are  maintained  through- 
out. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

THE     PELMAN     INSTITUTE, 

23    Gloucestfii-    House.    39fi    '^'^linders    Lane.    Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free   book,   "  Mind   and   Memory  Trainint," 

Name 

Address 

77. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


September  If,   1920. 


MR.     CHA.S.     H.     FORD 
70  Nicholson  St.,  Fitzroy 

MK  I'OKU.  alicaii.N  u  SluitilMi\il  wrilor,  iDok 
up  our'  26  :  6  :  26  Sliorlhnnd  Courso,  be- 
i-aiise  he  found  that  lie  could  not  readily 
transi-ribp  his  notes  with  the  system  he  used,  and 
Into  which  he  had  put  quite  a  lot  of  study.  Read 
his  letter : — 


Dear  Sir, — OwiuK  to  absenee  from  the  city  I  shall  be 
unalile  to  attend  your  classes  during  the  next  three 
weeks.  At  this  staK'e  of  my  roui-.se.  however.  I  desire  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  your  26  :  6  :  26  System  of  Steno^aphy,  and  to  the 
ceierily  with  which  the  theory  can  he  acquired  and  speed  gained  under 
your  excellent  methods  of  instruction.  I  have  been  learning  this  system 
at  your  school  for  :ihout  two  months,  and.  as  you  are  aware,  have 
demonstrated  by  tfsi  that  I  can  write  unfamiliar  matter  at  a  rate  of 
ir.O  words  per  minute,  and  transcribe  it  tluently  and  correctly.  I  am 
.-Jure  that,  with  a  little  close  application  and  speed  practice  at  home 
I  which  I  liave  not  had),  m.v  achievement  could  easily  be  excelled.  With 
assurance  of  mv  continued  interest  in  voui'  successful  teaching  of  the 
.system. — Yours   faithfully.  (Signed)      CHAS.    H.   FORD. 

Investigate    the     Claims     made     for 
Bradshaw's     26  :  6  :  26     Shorthand 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  claim.s  made  are  too  definite  and 
specific  to  be  anything  but  true.  It  is  claimed: — (a)  That  Bradshaw's 
■.'<■■-  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  is  complete  in  five  easv  lessons;  (b)  That  there 
are  only  5S  simple  signs — 26  single  strokes,  6  prefix  abbreviations,  and 
L'6  brief  word  signs — and  one  general  rule  of  contraction  in  the  whole 
s>stem  :  (c>  That  students  have  attained  speeds  of  100  to  15!i  words  a 
tuinutc  in  a  few  weeks.  This  clainv  is  backed  by  the  written  testimony 
of  the  students  themselves.  You  can  have  names,  addresses,  photos.,  and 
copies  of  letters  on  application,  post  free,  or  you  can  see  the  original 
letters  at  the  College. 

Bradshaw's  invite  investigation.  Their  claims  will  stand  as  much 
looking  into  as  you  like— the  more  the  better. 

In  the  face  of  this,  what  is  the  use  of  saying:  "It  can't  be  done"? 
It  is  'oeing  done  every  dav — often  with  students  who  couldn't  make  any 
headway  with  other  systems. 

Inv.-st!sratc  :     Send  for  Pamphlet  P293. 


LEARN  BY  POST  IN  YOUR 
OWN  HOME 

Students  learning  b.v  post  In 
their  own  homes  have  secured 
positions  within  six  weeks  from 
taking  up  the  Course. 

First  2  lessons  FREE  to  all 
mentioning  stead's  review,  and 
enclosing  three  penny  stamps  to 
cover   postage. 


BRADSHAW'S    POSTAL    COURSES 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  pro- 
vide the  right  method  of  better- 
ing your  position  and  raising 
your  salarv.  Write  for  interest- 
ing Pamphlet.  "  H.S.29,"  giving 
full  particulars  and  lists  of  sub- 
jects taught  by  mail  in  your 
own  home. 

Also  D;vy  and  Evening  Classes 
for  all  Commercial  Subjects. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 


BRBGSHM5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


'The  College  that  Educates  for  Business" 


September  i,  1910. 


STEAirS  REVIEW. 


m. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND 


Book-keeping 

For  POSITIONS  OF  TRUST 

You  would  find  that  qualification  in  either  of 
the  above  subjects  would  rapidly  advance  you 
to  a  POSITION  OP  TRUOT"  and  to  GREATER 
EARNING   ABILITY. 

Successive  Examinations  Show  Striking 

Scores    Secured     by    Successful    Stott 

Students 


After  passing  his  FINAL,  EXAMINATION  in 
ACCOUNTANCY,  Mr  G.  S.  Upstill,  of  273  High 
Street,  Bendlgo,  writes: — 

"  All  my  difficulties  were  cleared  away  by 
tlie  concise  answers  to  my  queries.  It  has  been 
most  interesting,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
course.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  through- 
out my  course  of  instruction,  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  great  successes  of  your  College." 


Mr.  S,  R.  Player,  of  Savernake,  N.S.W., 
writes: — 

"  I  owe  my  success  to  the  splendid  Instruc- 
tion I  received  from  you,  and  cannot  thank  you 
too  much  for  the  care  and  attention  I  always 
received  from  your  College." 

You  can  Study  under  the  Splendid 

Stott  System   no  matter  where  you 

reside 

Countless  clerks,   book-keepers  and  ambitious ' 
men  date  their  progress  from  the  day  they  com-  i 
menced  with  us  the  study  of  Modern  Mercantile 
Methods,    Business    Practice,    Commercial    Law, 
Book-keeping,   or  Accountancy.      (Any   of   these 
sections   may  be   taken   separately.) 

NOW  is  the  time  to  enrol  for  success.  Our 
advice  Is  always  fully,  freely,  and  cordially  at 
the  disposal  of  Inquirers.  "Write  at  once  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  "Students'  Guide."  It  will 
explain  bow  we  can  help  you  to  a  Buccessful 
career. 

STOTT'S  Technical  College 

(Incorporating  Stott's  Correspondence  CoUega) 
Address  nearest  office: 

100  Russell  Street.  MELBOURNE 

117  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY 

225  Adelaide  Street,  BRISBANE 


Pioneer  Wood 
Stave  Pipe 

Copy  of   letter    received  from   Humble  &  Sont 

Pty.    Ltd.,     Geelong,     dated    17tb    February, 

1919  :— 

Dear  Sirs, — Your  favour  of  the 
13th  inst.  is  to  hand.  In  reply  we 
would  say  that  the  Wood  Pipes 
supplied  by  you  for  Hydraulic 
Sluicing  purposes  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  We  prefer  them  to 
the  Steel  Pipes  which,  owing  to 
bad  water,  we  find  to  be  unsuit. 
able.  We  cannot  supply  any  main- 
tenance charges,  as  we  have  not 
kept  a  record  of   same. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Sgd.)  Humble  &  Sons  Pty.  Ltd. 

Send  for  Ovr  IHattrated  Catalogiw. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD  PIPE 

Co.   Ltd. 

Head  Office- 
Burns  Bay  Road,  LongneTille,  N.S.W. 

Contractors  to  all  State   Governments. 


DIAMONDS 

As  an  Asset 


£21'/10/- 


The  Brilliant.  Pure  White 
Oiamonds  set  in  STEWART 
DAWSON  Rings  are  not  only 
unsurpassed  for  their  chann 
of  beauty  find  intrinsic 
worth,  but,  as  they  are 
precious  stones  of  the  finest 
quality,  vrith  the  supreme 
value  in  the  price,  you  be- 
come possessed  of  an  asset 
of  the  best  kind. 

Magnificent  varieties  of 
fashionable  Dieunond  Rings 
await  selection.  The  Dia- 
monds are  set  in  pure  plati- 
num and   1 8  ct«  gold. 

Order  by  Mail. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

^m\\  DawsoN 

*^      AUST.     &    C9    LIMTO.     ■ 

Sfewarf    Dawsons  Corner 
MELBOURNE 


ACCOUNTANCY 


INTERESTING 
PROFITABLE 
-  ESSENTIAL  - 


You  will  find  the  study  of  our  Accountancy  Course  intensely  INTEREST- 
ING, because  the  lessons  are  so  clearly  compiled — replete  with  illus- 
trations— and  full  of  sound  practical  business  advice  and  information. 
Your  studies  soon  become  PROFITABLE,  for  your  salary  will  in- 
crease with  your  knowledge,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
students  to  recoup  the  expense  of  the  Course  out  of  increased  earnings  long 
liefore  the  studies  are  completed.  And  the  study  is  ESSExVTIAL,  because 
ever>-  office  man  must  nowadays  be  an  expert — trained  and  qualified — holding 
his  Accountancy  Degree,  and  study  with  us  will  soon  put  you  in  possession  of 
tlie  Degree. 

FREE— 80- page    Prospectus 

Every  man  interested  in  how  to  earn  more  money  and  win  an  assured 
future,  should  read  our  informative  book,  "  Accountancy."  Therein  you  can 
learn  of  the  success  that  over  6600  men  have  achieved  as  the  result  of  study 
rightly  applied  under  our  highly  organised  methods. 

A  Copy  of  the   Book  is    Yours  for   the  Msking 
Write   or   Call   To-day 

HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

S?^g  Accountancy   Shec/a/is/'s 

ABERDEEN  HOUSE. 528 COLLINS  ST,MELBOURNE 
LONDON  BANK  CHAMBERS,M0ORE  ST., SYDNEY 
UNION  BUILDINGS,CUSTOMS  ST,, 
AUCKLAND. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Deafness 

OVERCOME 

By  Wearing  Wilson's  Ear-Drums 

Wilson's  Ear-Drums  will  relieve  deafness 
in  any  person,  no  matter  how  acquired,  whe- 
ther from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or 
brain  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  gath- 
ering in  the  ear,  shocks  from  artillery  or 
through  accidents.  It  not  only  relieves,  but 
stays  the  progress  of  deafness  and  all  roar- 
ing and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this  in  a 
simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.  The  effect 
is  immediate  in  most  cases. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  lost  the  hearing- 
nerve  completely,  or  were  born  deaf,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  cure  you.  Only  a  miincle 
could  do  that.  But  if  you  can  hear  the  faint- 
est sound,  do  not  despair.  You  will  never 
regret  it  if  you  try  the  Wilson  Ear-Drum. 
We  have  letters  to  show  you  from  deaf 
people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  who 
have  been  relieved,  and  you  can  be  relieved, 
too.  They  are  .soft,  comfortable,  and  safe  to 
wear,   and  cannot  be  seen  when  worn. 


The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  remover,  and  an  inserter.  After 
the  first  pair  is  bought,  you  may  purchase  a  single  drum  at  any  time  for  8s.  We  do 
not  send  them  out  on  trial,  so  they  are  never  second-hand.  Use  Order  Form  below,  and 
Outfit  will   be   sent  at  once,   with  fullest  insiructions,  or  write   for  free  booklet. 


H.    WILKINSON,    Wilson    Ear-Drum   Co.,    Room 

11,  178  Collins  St..  Melb.     (Box  46fi.  G.P.O.)  Name... 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,   for  wliich  I  enclose   £1   l.s.  Address. 


•            •,."-,                       „   .  '■/■■■^    ;  ;-                               \\    .    ,v-:->p-:  -^    ■     • 

Wum^ 
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Question  the  successful  men  and  women  of  to-day  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity 
you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  sole  reason  of  that  success  was  that 
they  so  trained  their  mind  and  memory,  that  they  were  never  taken  unawares 
—they  were  always  ready  for  the  unexpected.  They  knew  that  had  they  ever 
failed  in  this  respect,  another  would  have  stepped  in  and  displaced  them.  If 
YOU  want  to  gain  the  high  places  where  big  money  is  earned,  systematise 
your  memor)'  under  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  system  trains  the  mind  and  memory  on  the  soundest  scientific  methods  to 
retain  dates,  figures,  facts,  principles,  anecdotes,  etc.,  so  ihat  they  can  be 
recalled  at  an  instant's  notice.  The  Linnean  Sytem  can  be  used  by  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  in  all  departments  of  activity.  Cost  is  trifling,  and 
you  are 

Taught  by  Post  in  Your  Spare  Time 

Fill  in  name  and  address  below,  cut  out  the  advertisement,  post  to  R.  BROWN, 
211  Swanston  Streft,  MelbonrDe,  and  we  send  you  free  booklet,  "  Memory  Training." 
fully  explaining  the  Linnean  System. 


Name ... 

A  (id r ess . 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Heiitcmber    '/,    li)20. 


In  The  Demands  of 

Good  Form! 

Be  Correctly  Attired 
in  a 

Lincoln  -  Stuart  '^ 


a 


Dress  Suit     r  i  j  i  j 
to  Order-    ^14  14s. 


Vou  will  realise  the  exceptional  value 
offered  you,  in  a  Dress  Suit,  splendidly 
tailored  to  your  order,  at  £14  14s.,  when 
we  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  it 
will  he  made  in  the  now  practically 
unprocurahle  fine  Vicunas  and  Vene- 
tian   Worsteds. 

Your  requirements  in  regard  to 
style,  fit  and  finish  will  be  adequately 
fulfilled  in  tlie  superb  manner  in  which 
we  guarantee  each  garment  to  be 
tailored,  of  which,  not  only  the  out- 
side, but  the  innermost  detail  will  dis- 
play honest  and  flawless  workmanship, 
while  the  linings  can  be  relied  upon 
to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  texture 
that  will  add  distinctive  finish  to  the 
whole. 

In  these  materials,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  inimitable  tailoring,  the  value 
speaks    for    itself. 


pjAfo'-e  you  decide  about  your 
next  Suit,  be  sure  you  write  for 
piiLLcruii,  wUich  Are  post  free,  to- 
gether witli  copy  of  catalos,  tapes, 
self-measurement  forms,  etc! 
Write  to-day  ! 


Lincoln,  Stuart 

&  Co.,  Pty.  Ltd., 

244-54  Flinders  St., 
MELBOURNE 


S&ptemher   i,    1920. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW 
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SKETCH 

THIS  KANGAROO 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

FREE 
CRITICISM 


pvO  YOU  like  sketching  people 
L/  and  scenery,  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper  ? 
Would  you  like  to  turn  your 
talent  for  drawing  into 
money  ?  Sketching  the  people 
and  things  about  you  is  a  fascin- 
ating and  immensely  profitable 
hobby,  and  opens  up  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  any- 
one with  a  talent  for  drawing.  Black  and  white  artists  make  big  incomes, 
and  many  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for 
newspapers  and  advertisers.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for 
anyone  who  has  a  liking  for  drawing  and  who  is  properly  trained.  You  can 
study  black  and  white  drawing  in  your  own  home  by  our  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction  under  the  individual  tuition  of  a  front  rank  artist^ 

Copy  the  above  Sketch  rRETtKmctiM. 

Let  us  judge  for  you  whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 
This  criticism  is  entirely  FRKE,  and  places  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever.  Besides  teaching  you  money-making  art,  we  also  help  you 
to  sell  your  sketches,  and  show  you  how  and  where  to  dispose  of 
every  kind  of  sketch  you  execute  to  the  best  advantage. 

ILLUSTRATED  ^et  us  also  send  you  .copy  of 
DAAi/i  ET  °^^  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet, 

BUUnLfcl  -  -  "Sketching  for  Pleasure  and  Profit" 
—a  unique  production  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.    Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage^  etc 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

2S4   Dally  Telegraph  Bolldlngs,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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YOUR  SPRING  SUIT 

Special  Offer 
For  New  Season 


In  the  very  best  time  for  our  Great  Spring 
Trade  comes  a  large  consignment  of  the 
almost  unprocurable 

WEST  OF   ENGLAND 
WORSTEDS   AND   TWEEDS. 

in  plain  greys,  browns  and  blues ;  also  in  a 
variety  of  designs  in  checks,  hairline  stripes,  &c. 
As  you  are  aware,  suits  tailored  in  this  much- 
sought-after  fabric  have  been  commanding 
exceptionally  high  prices ;  but,  as  our  purchase 
has  been  particularly  advantageous,  we  are 
enabled  to  quote  you 

SAC    SUITS— 13  Guineas. 

Long  and  varied  experience  in  the  needs  of  a 
discriminating  clientele  has  brought  "  Mutual  " 
Tailoring  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. Only  skilled  workmanship  and  expert 
cutting  are  employed — a  sound  basis  for  our 
guarantee  of 

COMPLETE   SATISFACTION. 

May  we  prove  this  in  Your  Spring  Suit  ? 

COUNTRY    CLIENTS— write    for   Samples    and 
Self- Measurement    Forms. 

The  Mutual 

Store  Ltd. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS 

Where  Everything  0pp.  Flinders  St.  Station 

t't'tfr..,  MELBOURNE 
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The  Originator  of  Slierlock  Holmes — Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle — who  is  shortly 
visiting  Australia. 

[See  page  30-',. 
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THIS  MEMORIAL  TO  A  J0VRNA06T 
OF  WIDE  RENOWN  WAS  EKECTED 
NEAR  THE  5POT  WHERE  HE  WORKED 
FOR  MORE  THAN  THIRTY  YEARS  8Y 
JOVRNALIST^  OP  MANY  LAND5  IN 
RECOGNITION  0?  HI5  BRILLIANT  CIFTS 
FERVENT  SPIRIT  6  VNTtRINC  DEVOTfON 
TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  HIS  FELLOW  MEN 


immmmmmmmm 


This  portrait  bronze,  the  work  of  Sir  George  Frampton,  was  unveiled  on 
July  5th  last  by  Mr.  Alfred  Spender,  of  The  Westminster  Gazette.  Funds  for 
the  bronze  and  for  its  erection  on  the  Thames  Embankment  were  subscribed 
by  journalists  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  who  decided  that  this 
was  the  m'ost  suitable  manner  in  which  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  master 
of  their  craft.  A  replica  of  the  bronze  was  subscribed  for  by  American  jour- 
nalists, it  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  Central  Park,  in  New  York, 
where  it  will  commemorate  the  great  work  he  did  in  creating  a  better  under' 
standing  between  England  and  America.  His  body  lies  coffined  in  the  huge 
liner  Titanic,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  midway  between  the  two 
countries  he  did  so  much  to  bring  together. 

[See  page  S09. 
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August  28,  1920. 
The  Workers  Save   Poland. 

The    anticipated     overwhelming    of 
Poland  has  fortunately  not  taken  place. 
The    Bolshevik    failure  is    due  to   the 
.•fact    that   the    Polish   underdogs — the 
peasants,  the  workers — sided  with  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  their  own  coun- 
try, not  with  the  proletariat  of  Russia. 
The  Red  Armies  necessarily  relied  upon 
support  from  the  Polish  people  them- 
selves, just  as  they  did  upon  that  of  the 
Ukrainians  against   Denekine,  and  the 
Siberians  against  Koltchak.  The  Poles, 
however,    stuck   together,    and   that    is 
the  explanation  of   the   failure   of  the 
Reds  to  get  Warsaw,  and  the  collapse 
of    the   Bolshevik    offensive.      In    con- 
sidering  the    military    position,    apart 
from  the  political  forces,   which   were 
expected  to  have  been  the  deciding  fac- 
tor  in   the   situation,   we  can   have  no 
great    surprise    at    the   Polish    success. 

A  Question  of  Transport. 

The  fighting  between  the  Reds  and 
the  Poles  is  little  like  that  we  wit- 
nessed for  so  many  years  in  France. 
There,  magnificently  equipped  armies, 
provided  with  the  most  powerful  guns 
and   the    latest    death-dealing   contriv- 


ances,   faced   each   other,   immobile   in 
trenches.      Splendid    commissariat    ar- 
rangements, and  perfect  transport  made 
it  possible  to  maintain  millions  of  men 
in  the  field,  without  any  of  them  suffer- 
ing serious  hardship.     Terrific  artillery 
fire   preceded   every   attack,   and  com- 
munications were  rapidly  re-established 
after  every  advance.  The  Russians  have 
comparatively     little     heavy     artillery. 
They    must    rely    for    ammunition   on 
their  own  factories,  and  time  and  again 
have   had   to   halt  or   retire,   and   wait 
further  supplies.     During  their  battles 
with  the   Poles,  and  their  pursuit  of 
Pilsudski's  army,  they  must  have  used 
great  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  by 
this  time  are  no  doubt  short  of   sup- 
plies.    That,  however,  is  not  the  main 
factor  in  their  defeat.     It  is  really  a 
question  of  transport.     The   Russians 
were  very  weak  here,  even  in  the  old 
days,    when    then    had    railways    and 
motor  lorries  at  command.     With   lit- 
tle rolling-stock,  few  railways,  and  no 
motor   transport   at   all,   every    rapidly 
advancing    force  was    necessarily    left 
"  in  the  air  "  very  quickly.     Bad  trans- 
port,   and    too    long    communications, 
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brouglit  about  the  I'olisli  ilcfcat  at 
KielY,  aiul  retirement  turned  to  rout 
owing  to  the  hostihty  of  the  people  in 
their  rear.  The  flyin.c^  Poles  were  fol- 
lowed by  Russian  cavalry,  and  by  in- 
fantry, which,  tliough  it  advanced  by 
forced  marches,  had  to  walk  all  the 
way. 

Cause  of  Russian   Defeat. 

The  Russian  supply  transport  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  army,   and   the 
Red   Guards  would  be  obliged   to   live 
on  the  coimtry  as  best  they  could.    The 
Poles,  disorganised  as  they  were,  would 
liardly  have  failed  to  destroy  bridges, 
and  tear  up  railways  as  they  fell  back. 
Even  if  their  flight  was  so  rapid  that 
they  omitted  to  do  this,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  Russians  would  be  much 
helped  by  the  Polish  lines.     During  the 
fighting  which  again   and  again   swept 
over  Poland  during  the  last  few  years, 
bridges  and  culverts   and  embankments 
must  have  been  wrecked  by  the  armies, 
which  in  turn  were   forced  out  of  the 
country.      Some    repair    work    will    of 
course   have   been  done,   but    the    rail- 
ways as  a  whole  nuist  be  in  a  shock- 
ing condition.      Then,   too,  it    was   re- 
ported, more  or  less  officially,  that  the 
Germans,    during    their    occupation    of 
Poland,  had  converted   the   main  lines 
from  the  broad  Russian  gauge  to  the 
standard  gauge  of  their  own  country. 
We    do   not  know    how    far   this   con- 
version  was   carried  out.  but   in   cases 
where    it    was    done.    Russian    rolling- 
stock  could  not  be  used  until  new  axles 
and   bogies   had  been    fitted,   a   matter 
of   time,  and   which   lack   of   materials 
would  no  doubt  prevent  altogether.  For 
motor    transport    thousands    of    trucks 
are    required,    and   immense    quantities 
of  petrol.     The  Russians  have  neither, 
and  on  this  occasion,    as  during  their 
advance    against    Denekine,    they    have 
had    to    rely   upon    horses    and    carts. 
These  are  not  only  unable  to  keep  up 
with   a    swift    advance,  but  chock   the 
roads    and   cannot    carry    the    supp'ies 
required  by  a  large  army  on  the  march. 
Reds  Fail  to  Get  Local  Help. 

For  success,  the  Red  Guards  needed 
help  from  the  people  of  the  country  m 
which    they    were    fighting.      In    every 


case    where    they    have   had  this  they 
have  triumphed,  but  where  they  did  not 
get  it — in  the  Baltic  States  for  instance 
— they  have  been  unable  to  push  their 
initial  advantage  home.    The  Polish  de- 
bacle certainly  suggested  that  the  Poles 
did    not    approve    of    their  army's    in- 
vasion  of    Russia,  feared  the  reimpo- 
sition  on  them  of  the  yoke  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  were  inclined  to  adopt 
Bolshevik  ideas.  The  Russians  no  doubt 
counted  on  this,  and  anticipated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Polish  Soviet  Govern- 
ment    as    a    result    of    their   invasion. 
When,  however,  the  Red  Guards  were 
actually  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  the 
fervent  appeals  of  Pilsudski  found  an- 
swer amongst  the  people,  who,  instead 
of   overthrowing  his  Government    and 
setting  one  up  on  the  Russian  model, 
rallied  round  him  in  defence  of  their 
capital.    Once  it  was  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  failed  to  get  Polish  support, 
their   military   collapse   was   to   be  an- 
ticipated, provided   Pilsudski   was  able 
to  rally  his  army.     The  actual  number 
of  Russians  before  Warsaw  must  have 
been  small,  the  advance  had  been  too 
rapid  for  a  large  force  to  have  reached 
the  capital.     The   northern    army,   too, 
had  been  hustled  to  the  Dantzig  Corri- 
dor  at   top  speed,   and   could  have   no 
organised  lines  of  communication  with 
Russia. 

Armies    Relatively   Small. 

Pilsudski,  having  rallied  his  army, 
being  actually  on  his  own  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  having  his  people  behind  him, 
was  able  to  crumple  up  the  Red  Guards 
\vho  had  pushed  on  to  Warsaw.  These 
already  "  in  the  air,"  lacking  food,  am- 
munition and  reinforcements,  fled  back 
whence  they  had  come.  Rapidly  fol- 
lowing them  up.  the  Polish  commaHder 
was  able  to  get  behind  the  Red  Army 
which  had  rushed  to  the  Corridor,  and 
force  part  of  it  to  seek  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, part  to  flee,  and  the  rest  to  sur- 
render. He  could  do  this  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  Corridor  army  had  not 
time  to  protect  its  communications  pro- 
perly. Possibly  anticipating  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  it  had  made  no  attempt  so  to 
do.  Had  this  army  been  well  equipped 
and  properly   supplied    with   transport. 
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it  would  have  made  Pilsudski's  pursuit  Pilsudski,  entrenched  behind  strong 
of  the  force  which  had  invested  War-  natural  barriers,  will  have  time  to  re- 
saw  impossible.  As  it  was  he  was  able  organise  his  armies,  and  prepare  ade- 
to  "  contain  "  it,  whilst  he  drove  the  quately  to  meet  the  Bolshevik  attack, 
enemy  from  Warsaw,  and  then  to  de-  France  would  send  him  the  guns  and 
feat  it  in  turn.  Although  we  hear  much  war  material  he  needed,  and  would  also 
about  the  capture  of  vast  stores,  and  of  provide  the  engineers  and  other  ex- 
numberless  prisoners,  it  is  altogether  perts  required  to  repair  the  railways 
unlikely  that  the  Russian  armies  which  and  train  his  forces.  America  would 
actually  invaded  Poland  were  very  apparently  be  willing  to  lend  the  money, 
large.  '  Probably  not  more  than  250,000  without  which  the  re-establishment  of 
in  all.  It  would  have  been  impossible  the  country  is  impossible.  The  in- 
to feed  more  in  Poland  w-ith  the  trans-  tegrity  of  Polish  territory,  if  the  Curzon 
port  the  Russians  had  available.  frontier  were  observed,  could  be  main- 
How  Far  Will  the   Poles  Go'  tained  even  if  the  Bolsheviks  attacked 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pohsh  in  force,  providing  the  Poles  themselves 
Governmem  will  rest  satisfied  with  kept  together  That  !s  now  the  mam 
driving  the  Russians  across  the  Bug.  question.  Pilsudski  hmiself.  has,  it 
and  will  halt  their  forces  at  the  ethnic  seems,  more  advanced  Socialistic  views 
frontier  proposed  by  the  Allies  and  ac-  than  the  Allies  like.  They  are  all  for 
cepted  by  Lenin.  If  they  push  beyond  supporting  the  landed  proprietors,  fear- 
it,  the  same  causes  which  brought  dis-  i"g  that  the  peasants  and  workers,  if 
aster  in  the  Kiefif  expedition  would  they  obtained  the  upper  hand,  would 
bring  disaster  again.  If  the  Poles  do  establish  Soviet  control  and  would  en- 
halt^  on  this  frontier  they  can  count  ter  mto  alliance  with  Russia, 
on      the      sympathy      of      the      Allied  Poland's  Future. 

peoples,  but,  if  once  more  they  The  Polish  peasant  has  always  been 
endeavour  to  invade  Russia  proper —  under  the  thumb  of  the  landlord,  whose 
with  the  object  of  re-establishing  the  land  he  worked.  He  now  demands  the 
Greater  Poland  of  their  dreams — they  cutting  up  of  the  large  estates,  and  the 
will  alienate  every  friendly  nation,  with  distribution  of  the  land  amongst  those 
the  exception  of  France.  Not  only  do  who  work  it.  If  the  landlord  class,  now 
England  and  Italy  demand  that  the  triumphant  thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
victorious  Poles  should  rest  satisfied  peasant  and  the  worker,  fails  to  agree 
with  driving  the  Russians  across  the  to  this,  and  to  invite  the  workers  to 
Bug,  but  the  Polish  people  themselves,  take  a  large  share  in  the  government 
whose  rally  to  the  help  of  the  Govern-  of  the  country,  then  Poland  will  almost 
ment  made  the  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviks  certainly  v/itness  another  revolution, 
possible,  are  likely  to  object  to  its  again  and  the  country,  going  Bolshevik,  would 
embarking  on  a  war  of  conquest.  If  swing  towards  Russia.  If,  on  the  other 
Pilsudski  arrests  his  armies  on  what  hand,  the  peasants  and  workers  secure 
is  known  as  the  "  Curzon  line,"  it  is  what  they  want,  Poland's  future  would 
quite  possible  that  the  Lenin  Govern-  be  assured.  Supported  actively  by 
ment  may  arrange  a  peace  with  him.  France,  financially  assisted  by  America 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  vaulting  am-  and  helped  by  England,  a  united 
bition  still  drives  him  on,  it  will  o'er-  Poland  would  be  a  factor  in 
leap  itself  and  a  reorganised  Red  Army  Europe.  A  divided  Poland,  how- 
will  again  sweep  to  the  gates  of  War-  ever,  would  go  down.  If  the  upper 
saw.  classes  will  give  the  peasants  their 
If  Moderation  Prevails.  land,     and    the     workers     freedom,    a 

There    seems  probability    that    mod-  strong  Poland  may  eventuate.     If  they 

erate  counsels  will  prevail,' and  that  the  do  not,  then  the  peasants  and  workers 

Poles    will    attempt   no   more   than  to  will   ultimately  take  what   they   want, 

clear  their  country  of  the  invaders^  If  and  Poland  will  go  into  the  anti-Allied 

peace   is  not   then   m.ade   with   Russia,  camp. 
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Germans'  Neutrality. 

riif  licrinaiis  dunnj;  ilu-  Ivusso- 
Polish  tii^luiiijj  have  prcscrvcil  strict 
neutrality.  The  clash  in  Upper  Silesia 
was  apparently  due  to  the  Germans 
opposing;  recruitinjj  for  tiie  Polish 
amiy  in  the  plehiscite  area,  which  re- 
cruiting the  l*"rench  occupying  force 
was  winking  at.  if  not  indeed  actually 
encouraging.  Tiiat  the  Germans  had 
ground  for  their  complaint  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  substitution  of  Ita- 
lian for  French  troops  in  parts  of 
Silesia.  The  workers  of  Dantzig,  no 
longer  citizens  of  Germany,  but  of  a 
Free  Port,  under  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Xatiens.  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  British  workers,  and  refused 
to  handle  war  material  for  the  Poles. 
Their  action  has  been  twisted  to  ap- 
pear as  some  sort  of  infringement  of 
the  Treaty  by  (iermany.  but  the  Dant- 
zig wharf  labourers  were  every  bit 
as  much  justified  in  their  refusal  to 
handle  war  supplies  for  Poland,  as 
were  their  British  fellows  in  England, 
or  Australian  workers  in  refusing  to 
unload  coal  which  had  been  declared 
"  black."  The  position  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Dantzig  Corridor  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  The  voting  in  West 
Prussia  has  demonstrated  that  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  inhabitants  in 
these  regions  desire  to  belong  to  Ger- 
many, and  not  to  Poland,  but  the  un- 
fortunate residents  in  the  Corridor 
have  not  been  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
matter — they  have  been  handed  over 
to  Poland,  and  have  no  appeal.  When 
the  victorious  Russian  troops  arrived 
it  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising 
if  the  dwellers  in  the  Corridor  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  demand  the 
resumption  of  the  territory  by  Ger- 
many. The  German  Government  must 
have  strongly  discouraged  any  such 
action,  knowing,  of.  course,  that  it 
would  have  resulted  in  further  de- 
mands by  the  Allies  which  Germany 
is  as  yet  in  no  position  to  resist.  Ger- 
many would  have  gained  by  a  Rus- 
sian victory,  as  in  that  event  Upper 
Silesia  would  certainly  have  voted 
to  remain  German,  and  quite  possibly 
Posen    and   the   Corridor    would   have 


ultimately  reverted  to  her,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Allies.  However,  dur- 
ing the  struggle.  Germany's  attitude 
has  been  scrupulously  correct. 

Greater  Serbia. 

If  the  proposed  alliance  between 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Jugo-Slavia  and  Rou- 
mania  be  consummated,  it  will  have  a 
stabilising  effect  on  Central  Europe.  A 
close  union  between  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Jugo-Slavia  was  to  be  expected,  but 
owing  to  the  friction  between  the  latter 
and  Italy,  Roumania,  it  was  assumed, 
would  stand  out.  If  she  comes  in,  it 
suggests,  either  that  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  have  been 
settled,  or  that  the  latter  has  become  so 
strong  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for 
the  Roumanians  to  be  on  her  side  than 
to  have  the  support  of  Italy.  Jugo- 
slavia consists  of  Serbia.  Herzegovina, 
Bosnia.  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  the 
two  Hungarian  provinces  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia.  In  addition  the  Allies 
have  decreed  that  most  of  the  Banat 
shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Slav  State, 
which  also  secures  some  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  south  allocated  to  Bulgaria 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  The 
natural  outlet  of  this  new  State  is 
Fiume.  but  that  is  at  present  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  poet  adventurer,  d'An- 
nunzio,  and  is  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
pute with  the  Italians.  Jugo-Slavia  is 
a  kingdom  nominally  ruled  over  by 
King  Peter  of  Serbia,  whose  second 
son.  Alexander,  is  acting  as  regent.  The 
capital  is  Belgrade,  where  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  meet  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  Formidable  Army. 

It  would  seem  that  the  unification  of 
the  new  State  is  progressing  with  fair 
success,  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  this 
about  being  the  army.  The  Serbian 
military  system  has  been  adopted,  and 
recruits  from  all  the  different  provinces 
are  mingling  together  for  training.  Al- 
though the  size  of  the  standing  army  is 
not  large,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  1,000,000  trained  soldiers 
in  Jugo-Slavia,  who  could  be  called  up 
the  moment  need  arose.  They  would 
form  a  verv  formidable   force  indeed, 
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for  the  Serbian  people  are  great 
fighters,  and  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  so  powerful  an  army  behind  the  Bel- 
grade Government  will  have  its  due  in- 
fluence, both  in  Italy  and  Roumania. 
The  failure  of  the  Italians  to  hold  even 
the  Albanians  back  must  make  them 
very  loath  indeed  to  risk  a  war  in  which 
their  troops  would  have  to  contend  with 
hardy  Serbian  fighters  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  about  Fiume.  If.  indeed, 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes 
are  able  to  sink  their  difl^erences.  and 
unite  as  a  single  nation,  Jugo-Slavia 
must  dominate  the  Balkans.  Already 
the  new  State  has  a  population  of  over 
13.000,000.  and  its  birth  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  country  save 
Bulgaria.  Its  differences  with  Rou- 
mania have  arisen  over  the  Banat,  but 
that  cause  of  dispute  has  apparently 
been  removed. 

Hungary  a  Second-rate    Power. 

The  announced  Alliance  is  first  of  all 
an  anti-Hungarian  one.  To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent it  is  anti-Bulgarian  and  anti-Pole. 
The  three  States  composing  it  have  all 
been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Hun- 
gary, and  all  have  therefore  to  fear 
Magyar  vengeance.  Against  such  an 
alliance,  however.  Hungary  would  be 
powerless.  She  could  only  look  to  Aus- 
tria and  to  Russia  for  help.  Austria 
is  in  no  condition  to  help  herself,  let 
alone  anyone  else,  whilst  Russian  as- 
sistance can  only  be  purchased  by  set- 
ting up  a  Communistic  regime,  which 
the  Whites,  now  in  power,  dread  above 
everything  else.  It  is  curious  that,  al- 
though they  represent  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  the  old  aristocracy,  they 
have  Allied  support,  which  was  alto- 
gether denied  the  people  themselves 
when  they  set  up  a  Government  under 
Bela  Kun.  In  fact,  the  Allies  permitted 
the  Roumanians  to  occupy  the  country 
with  the  object  of  crushing  a  Govern- 
ment which  threatened  to  ally  itself 
with  Russia.  Under  her  present  reac- 
tionary rulers  Hungary  enjoys  Allied 
protection,  but.  reduced  to  a  third  of 
her  former  size,  surrounded  by  hostile 
States,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea. 
she  must  always  remain  a  second-rate 
Power. 


Position  in  Roumania. 

Roumania.  like  Serbia,  has  acquired 
huge  additional   territories,  but  by  an- 
nexation, whereas  Serbia  has  been  en- 
larged by  voluntary  union.    There  are  in 
Bessarabia,   and   especially  in   Transyl- 
vania, large  sections  of  the  community 
intensely  hostile  to  Roumanian  rule.     It 
remains    to    be    seen    how    these    alien 
peoples  fit  into  the  new  State.    Despite 
what  we  were  told  during  the  war  the 
Roumanians    in    Transylvania    actually 
enjoyed  greater  freedom  and  had  better 
facilities     for    education     under    Hun- 
garian rule  than  the  ])easants  of  Rou- 
mania   proper,    under    the    control    of 
Bucharest.     During  the  war  the  Rou- 
manian   Government,    in    order    to    se- 
cure   the    support    of    the    people,    was 
obliged  to  bring  in  legislation  giving  ef- 
fect  to   the   so-long-promised   land   re- 
forms, which  would  break  up  the  great 
estates— of    the    usually    absent    land- 
lords— and  divide  the  land  amongst  the 
people.    Apparently  these  new  laws  are 
now  being  put  into  force,  and  the  main 
reason   which   induced  the  peasants  to 
favour    revolution    is    being    removed. 
At    the    last    election.    General    Aver- 
esco,    leader    of    the    recently    formed 
People's  Party,  secured  a  large  majority 
and   has   formed   a   Government.     The 
old  parties  were  swept  away,  Brantiano, 
the    former    Prime    Minister,    coming 
back   with   onlv   nine   followers.     Take 
Jonescu — whose  eft'orts.were  largely  re- 
sponsible  for  bringing   Roumania   into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies- — was 
himself  elected,   but   all   his   followers, 
save  one.  suffered  defeat.   The  Opposi- 
tion consists  'of   Socialist,  peasant  and 
independent  members,    who   will,   it   is 
expected,    form    an    alliance    with    the 
Nationalists    from    Transylvania.      As 
Averesco  can  count  on  the  support  of 
two-thirds    of    the    deputies,    his    Gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  keep  in  power,  pro- 
viding   it    carries    out    the    reforms    to 
which   it  is  committed. 
Seventy  per  cent.  Illiterate. 

The  People's  Party  came  into  exist- 
ence some  three  months  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  promised  liberal  land  reforms, 
the  reorganisation  of  transport,  the  re- 
establishment  of  industrv.  and  a  general 
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cleaning  np  uf  finances.  The  number  mines  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  in- 
of  deputies  was  reduced  by  about  half,  dustrial  life  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  They 
to  370,  which  should  make  for  quieter  are  anj^ry  also  that  the  Supreme 
and  more  businesslike  sittinj^s.  Some  Council  postponed  the  date  on  which 
idea  of  the  lack  of  education  amongst  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  to  July 
Roumanians  can  hi-  gathered  from  tlic  12th,  and  are  no  doubt  still  more  deeply 
fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  voters  could  chagrined  over  the  further  delay  which 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  order  to  has  since  taken  place.  They  have  pro- 
meet  the  situation  each  party  selected  tested  against  the  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
a  special  symbc»l,  and  the  elector  i)ut  a  national  Commission,  allowing  persons 
cross  oi)i)c)siie  the  name  which  the  sym-  having  no  domicile  in  the  disputed  ter- 
bol  showed  belonged  to  the  party  he  ritory  to  vote  when  the  referendum  is 
wished  to  vote  for!  The  People's  taken.  This  means  that  migratory 
Party  selected  a  star,  the  Peasants'  Polish  workers,  with  no  direct  interest 
Party  a  sickle,  the  Socialist  Party  two  in  the  country,  may  decide  its  future, 
hammers  crossed,  and  so  on.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  better  educated  and  '"  Mesopotamia. 

more  enlightened  people  of  Transyl-  VVe.  of  course,  only  hear  what  the 
vania  will  soon  begin  to  exercise  con-  Government  of  India  cares  to  tell  us 
siderable  influence  in  ( ireater  Rou-  about  the  situation  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
mania,  which  has  double  the  area  of  the  therefore  it  is  the  best  view  of  the  situa- 
pre-war  state,  and  a  jwpulation  of  .some  tion  that  is  given  us.  The  fighting 
K  ,CK)0,000.  which  has  taken  place  is  chiefly  on  the 
The  New  Czecho-Slovak  Parliament.  Euphrates,  south  and  west  of  Bagdad. 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  beginning  to  settle  The  railway  connecting  that  city  with 
down,  but  the  new  Parliament  has  not  Feluja,  40  miles  away,  has  been  cut, 
yet  had  time  to  show  its  ability  to  cope  and  the  Anglo-Indian  garrisons  have 
with  the  many  pressing  problems  re-  been  withdrawn  from  outlying  posts  to 
quiring  solution.  It  consists  of  199  Ramadi,  on  the  Euphrates,  45  miles 
Czecho-Slovaks,  72  Germans  and  10  due  west  of  Feluja.  One  hundred  and 
Magyars.  One  hundred  and  one  of  sixty  miles  due  south  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  deputies  are  Socialists.  The  Pre-  about  the  same  distance  west  of  Basra, 
mier,  Vladimir  Tusar.  is  a  Social  Demo-  British  garrisons  at  Samawa  and  Kufa 
crat.  and  has  the  support  of  the  on  the  Euphrates,  have  been  sur- 
majority  of  the  Socialists:  31  of  the  rounded,  and  are  still  isolated.  At 
72  Germans  are  Socialists,  and'  four  of  Hilla.  almost  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
the  Magyars.  The  Farmer's  Party  is  Babylon,  and  50  miles  due  south  of 
40  strong,  the  Catholic  Clerical  33.  Bagdad,  the  political  resident,  Colonel 
and  the  National  Democrats  number  Leachmann,  was  murdered,  and  ap- 
only  19.  In  the  Senate  there  are  only  parentlv  the  Arabs  are  more  or  less  in 
2>7  Germans  and  three  Magyars,  the  re-  possession  of  all  this  district.  Hostile 
maining  102  being  Czecho-Slovaks :  tribesmen  are  reported  to  be  massing 
19  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  De-  at  Bakuba,  35  miles  north  of  Bagdad, 
puties,  and  10  in  the  Senate  are  still  but  the  railway  throuo-h  to  Mosul  is  still 
vacant,  pending  the  taking  of  the  plebis-  intact.  Communications  with  Khani- 
cite  in  Teschen.  The  Czechs  bitterly  kin,  on  the  Persian  frontier — through 
resent  the  Polish  claim  to  this  district,  which  the  ?-reat  caravan  road  passes — 
declaring  that  the  mines  have  been  de-  have  been  interrupted.  There  is  no 
veloped  by  Bohemia,  and  that  though  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Indian  army, 
most  of  the  miners  have  come  from  which  has  been  reinforced,  will  over- 
Poland,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  come  the  Arabs  without  much  trouble, 
settled  in  the  territory  are  Czecho-  for  these  do  not  employ  modern 
Slovaks.  The  Poles,  they  say.  have  methods  in  their  fighting,  are  very 
plenty  of  coal  mines  elswhere,  if  they  poorly  equipped,  have  no  aeroplanes, 
care  to  develop  them,  whilst  the  Teschen  and  few.  if  any,  machine  guns.     They 
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do  r.'.y.  u.-.c  cannon  at  all.  Their  war- 
fare is  purely  guerilla.  Ambuscades 
and  sudden  attacks.  Only  by  these 
meihods  can  they  hope  to  achieve  any 
success  against  numerous,  well  trained 
and  finely  equipped  troops.  But  the 
rising__^shows  that  the  Arabs  are  not 
plcascT  with  the  mandatory  power  set 
over  them,  and  suggests  that  we  will 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  large  force  in 
the  country  for  a  long  time.  No  seri- 
ous disaster  is  likely  to  overtake  our 
army,  but  isolated  garrisons  may  be 
ovc.wlTelmed  from  tinie  to  time.  The 
guarding  of  the  railway  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
cut  so  near'  Bagdad  shows  that  the 
Arabs  must  have  been  in  sufficient  force 
to  brush  away  the  resistance  of  the 
garrisons  on  the  Euphrates  west  of  the 
city.  The  sudden  onfall  was  apparently 
unexpected,  but  the  arrival  of  new 
troops  from.  India  will  remove  the  mili- 
tary danger.  It  is  unlikely,  though, 
that  there  will  be  quiet  in  Mesopotamia 
for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  a  pity  that 
those  for  whose  freedom  we  fought  do 
not  appreciate  us  more  ! 
The  Milner  Commission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Milner 
Commission  concerning  Egypt  will 
cause  considerable  surprise.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  have  visited  Egypt  early 
in  1919,  but,  for  various  reasons,  its 
departure  was  delayed,  and  the  troubles 
in  the  country  meanwhile  became  acute. 
The  result  was  tliat  when  at  last  it  did 
arrive  it  found  the  extremists  very  hos- 
tile, and  had  to  meet  a  boycott,  insti- 
tuted by  them,  and  a  general  attitude 
of  complete  irreconcilability.  It  man- 
aged, nevertheless,  to  collect  much  in- 
formation, the  various  members  visit- 
ing all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
strong  Commission,  consisting  of  Lord 
Milner,  who  was  in  Egypt  for  three 
years  with  Lord  Cromer ;  General  Max- 
well, who  has  seen  much  service  in 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  was  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  there  for 
four  years,  before  the  war;  Sir  J.  Ren- 
tiell  Rodd,  who  spent  seven  years  in 
Egypt  as  Consul-General  and  Secretary 
of  Legation;  Mr,  A.  J.  Spender,  of  The 
Westminster  (7       "     a  man  of  enlight- 


ened views  and  balanced  judgment; 
Mr.  J-  C.  B.  Hurst,  who  has  been  legal 
advisor  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
last  18  years,  and  Sir  Owen  Thomas, 
M.P.  The  Commission  practically  ad- 
vises Great  Britain  to  redeem  her  pro- 
mise, made  in  1882,  that  the  British 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  "  as  soon  as 
possible,^'  and  that  the  occupation 
would'  end  when  the  country  possessed 
"  the  elements  of  stability  and  pro- 
gress." The  recent  uprising  in  the 
country  was  engineered  by  Egyptian 
Nationalists,  who  resented  the  failure 
to  keep  this  promise,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  definite  Protectorate  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  previous  loose  occupa- 
tion. 

Protecting  Egypt. 

This  Protectorate  was  declared  in 
December,  1914,  and  the  Turks,  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  they  are  to  sign,  renounce 
all  rights  and  titles  over  Egypt,  and  re- 
cognise the  British  Protectorate.  Bri- 
tain has  thus  throv/n  off  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Turkish  control,  and  has  ac- 
tually annexed  Egypt  to  the  Empire. 
Now,  a  Protecting  State  may  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  control  over  a  Pro- 
tectorate, but  the  British  declaration 
in  1914  was  lamentably  vague,  and  it 
was  this  vagueness,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
Nationalists.  A  Protectorate,  accord- 
ing to  international  law,  "  shall  enter 
into  no  treaty,  or  have  any  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  outside  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Protecting  State," 
but  the  latter's  authority  in  infernal  af- 
fairs is  not  definite.  The  object  of  the 
British  Government  in  declaring  a  de- 
finite Protectorate  appears  to  havei 
been  merely  to  regularise  the  situation 
which  had  actually  existed  in  Egypt 
for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the -British 
military  occupation,  and  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  for  the  previous 
35  years.  Therefore,  it  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  set  out  explicitly  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Protectorate 
as  was  done,  for  instance,  by 
•France,  when  the  French  Protector- 
ate over  Tunis  was  established.  Th0 
Egyptians,  howeS^er,  saw  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protectorate,  the  per-. 
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petuation  of  complete  British  control, 
and   the   end   of  their  aspirations   fdr 
sclf-govornmciU  and  independence. 
Egypt  to  be  Independent. 

If  the  cable  report  about  the  find- 
intjs  of  the  Commission  be  correct,  then 
the  Egyptian  Nationalists  have  won 
their  case,  for  the  Conmiission  recom- 
mends "  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereign  status  of 
r'£;vpt,  to  be  embodied  in  a  new  Anglo- 
I'Vyntian  treaty."  Foreign  relations 
would  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
F  ,;ypt,  and  she  wouM  appoint  her  own 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  The 
British  army  of  occupation  would  "be 
withdrawn,  within  a  short  period;  a 
small  force  only  beinf;;  left  to  protect  the 
Suez  Canal.  Britain's  special  position  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  would  be  rccog- 
bised,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
guarantee  Egypt  against  aggressors. 
That  last  proviso  suggests  that  Egy^pt's 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries would  necessarily  have  to  be 
supervised  by  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice. Still,  subject  to  the  recognition  of 
special  rights  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Commission  would  give  Egypt  more 
than  Dominion  Home  Rule,  for  the 
Dominions  have  no  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  have 
no  representatives  there.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  follow  that  the  Commission's 
advice  will  be  taken,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Egyptian  aspirations  for 
self-government  w-ill  no  longer  be 
thwarted.  The  alternative  is  to  keep 
a  large  British  army  permanently  in 
the  country. 
Mr.  Hughes  for  Geneva. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  now  doubtful  if  he 
will  go  to  Europe  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva.  Senator  Millen  would  accom- 
pany him,  and,  if  he  went,  Sir  Joseph 
Cook  w^ould  remain  behind  as  Acting- 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Hughes  would 
leave  Australia  just  about  the  time  Mr. 
Watt  gets  back,  a  circumstance  which 
Would  add  piquancy  to  the  controversy 
between  the  two  leaders.  There  is 
inuch  speculation  concerning  the 
.future  movements  of  Mr.  Hughes 
—if  he  goes,  will  he  remain   on  the 


other  side  as  High  Commissioner?  Will 
he  permanently-^epresent  Australia  on 
the  League  of  Nations?  Will  he  as^ 
sume  the  role  of  Commonwealth  Minis- 
ter in  residence  in  Great  Britain,  or  will 
he  go  to  the  United  States  as  High 
Commissioner?  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  man  who  has  come  to  re- 
gard himself  as  the  dictator  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  demands  and  gets 
his  own  way  in  practically  everything, 
ever  accepting  an  office  In  which  he 
would  play  a  subordinate  role,  and  be 
obliged  to  do  as  he  was  told  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  would  be 
his  position  as  High  Commissioner 
either  in  England  or  America.  In  ad- 
dition, whilst  he  might  be  welcomed 
in  London,  he  would  hardly  be  a  per- 
sona grata  in  Washington  or  New 
York,  where  his  sentiments  towards 
America  and  Americans  during  the 
war  are  well  known. 
When  Mr.  Watt  Comes  Back. 

Even  had  the  League  of  Nations 
filled  the  high  role  prescribed  for  it  by 
President  Wilson,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
General  Smuts,  and  others,  Australia's 
representative  thereon  would  fill  a 
very  minor  position.  In  view  of  the 
tragic  failure  of  the  League  to  achieve 
any  control  whatever  over  international 
affairs,  it  becomes  nothing  more  than 
a  sort  of  glorified  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  Australia's  voice  in  the  legal 
settlement  -of  minor  disputes  would 
hardly  be  heard.  With  regard  to  the 
last  position,  that  of  Minister  resi- 
dent in  London,  the  need  for  a  pleni- 
potentiary in  Great  Britain  has  been 
constantly  urged,  but  his  pemianent 
residence  there  w^ould  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  and  even  then  he 
would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hughes  might  remain 
for  some  time  in  England,  where  his 
position  as  Prime  Minister  would  give 
him  large  freedom.  Mr.  Hughes* 
future  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
v/rapped  up  with  what  the  ex-Trea- 
surer has  to  say  on  his  return.  Most 
people  hope  that  the  latter's  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
dramatic    resignation     will    afford    a 
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CGn'.;;.j-ic  \  indication  of  his  action..     It 
would    be    difficult    to    imagine    both 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Watt  m.  the  same 
Government,   and  Mr.    Watt   has  long 
been  recognised  as  the  only  alternative 
to  Mr.  ilughes-as  leader  of  the  Federal 
Government, 
QuearsJanct  SsMsclian. 

/\  sensational  .>r])eeGh  was  ;....  ....^    ..;.; 

movlh  6f  the  Lienlcnant-Governtir's 
jr..-,itl;  l^v  i!H-  ( ifnrvrvnmen!;  ©if  Otreer' 
lari!  In  ojicnin^  ParUament,  he  saia: 
"  ivi\-  advisers  were  loolving  forward- to 
an  ample  .suppfy  of  loan  money,  to  give 
effect  to  certain  wel'l-thought-out  de- 
velopment schemes,  providing  repro- 
ductive employment  for  thoitsamls  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  but  a  coterie  of  well- 
to-do  Queen.slaTiders,  so  unrqrres^n! 
five  that  each  one  was  rejected  by  the 
citizens  of  this  ''State  at  the  polls,  as 
short-sighted  as  they  are  selfish,  have 
contrived  to  so  misrepresent  Queens- 
land's real  position  abroad.  as 
to  result  in  the  (jovemment's 
being  unable  .  >  obtaip  from 
London  the  neces-sary  loan  money  for 
normal  development  purposes  except  on 
terms  subversive  of  the  Sta.te's  political 
independence."  The  members  of  this 
unpatriotic  group,  he  said,  had  amassed 
great  fortunes  solely  owing  to  the- war. 
Th-oy  did  no  pioneering  work,  nor  had 
they  e5tabli='":ed  any  \-!ew  industTies ; 
they  merely  profited  by  the  diifrcul- 
ties  of  the  Empire,  and  he  went  on  to 
accuse  them,  and  other  ultra  rich  ex- 
ploiterSj  of  having  schemed  to  rid  them- 
selves of  free  institutions  which  exist 
for  the  protection  of  the  people.  They 
would,  he  said,  be  glad  to  see  Queens- 
land reduced  to  the  status  of  a  Crown 
colony.  They  could  not  work  for  this 
openly,  but  were  attempting  to  bribe 
the  Government  to  forego  its  rights  in 
return  for  what  they  consider  equiva- 
lent in  loan  money.  The  Government 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
had  decided  to  "  refer  to  the  constitu- 
encies the  issue.which  the  enemies  of 
our  self-governing  rights  have  raised." 
The  appeal  to  the  country  is  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  Premier,  Mr.  Theodore, 
gets  back.  It  should  be  an  interesting 
contest:    but    the    probability    is.    that 


Labour   will   win    its   third   conscrntive 

victory. 

RopuillatiMg  Contracts. 

One  of  the  Acts  which  pastoralists 
in  Queen^and  object  to  most  strongly 
is  the  Pastoral  Rents  Act,  which  they 
clainT  violates  contracts  entered  into 
vvrtli  .  theni  by  previous  Queensland 
Goveninietits,,  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  invested,  money  in  the  country, 
:!is  act. [provides  for  drastic  raising  of 
rents  of  property  on  which  improve- 
ments have  not  been  made.  It  greatly 
hastens  the  already  existing  arrange- 
ments for  resumption  by  the  State,  as  it 
makes  it  so  unprofitable  for  the  holder 
of  the  land  to  continue  in  possession, 
•It at  he  is  obliged,  to  surrender  his  lease, 
le  Governmeiat^  no  doubt,  takes  up 
tiie  attitude  that  it  must  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  ihc  majority  of  the  people, 
and  tlia-t  it  is  jusified  in  repudiating  the 
contract  of  an  earlier.  Government, 
v/hich  prevents  the  people  getting  valu- 
able land.  At  the  sam.e  time  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  if  the 
big  estates  are  abandoned  th^.  cattle  and 
""merinoes  which  bring  wealth  to  the 
country  willrapidly  decrease  in  number. 
Tlie  action  of  the  Queensland  legisja- 
tors  raises  the  question  as  to  how  far  a 
Government  is  justified  in  upsetting  de- 
cisions of  its  predecessors,  which  in- 
volve targe  financial  interests.  Tn  a 
democracy  the  majority  rule,  and  ii  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  desires  of  that  majority; 
but  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  not 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.  Under  our 
present  electoral  system  they  are  usually 
ignored ;  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  proportional  re- 
presentation. Needless  to  say.  Sir 
Robert  Philp  and  his  two  colleagues, 
who  went  to  London,  strongly  deny 
that  they  influenced  investors,  or  inter- 
fered with  the  loan ;  but  Mr.  Theodore, 
also  in  London,,  declares  just  as  em- 
phatically, that  the  delegation,  "  by  siir- 
reptitious  interviews,  and  meetings  with 
bankers,  and  representatives  of  in- 
vestors and  brokers  in  London,  created 
a  most  w^oeful  atmosphere  with  regard 
to  the  finances  and  the  stability  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Queensland." 
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NEW  ZEALAND  NOTES. 


The  Government's  new  Immigration 
Bill  represents  a  revolution  in  exclu- 
sionist  methods.  It  proposes  lo  give 
to  the  Govcrnmeift  of  the  day  absolute 
despotic  power  to  decide  whether 
human  beings  of  any  specified  race,  or 
the  subjects  of  any  specified  foreign 
nation,  or  any  specified  individual  may 
or  may  not  come  to  live  in  New  Zea- 
land. If  a  Labour  Government  should 
be  in  power,  and  should  sec  a  dansEfer 
of  M.  Clemcnceau  or  Marshal  Foch 
taking  up  residence  in  the  Dominion,  it 
could  exclude  him  under  this  Rill,  by 
simply  pronouncing  him  an  unsuitable 
settler.  Or  the  same  Government  could 
])roclaim  that  all  Russians  were  free 
from  the  necessity  of  making  special 
application  for  admission. 

The  actual  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  two- 
fold— first,  to  further  restrict  the  ad- 
niissiou  of  Asiatics ;  second,  to  exclude 
persons  who  might  be  hostile  to  New 
Zealand  methods  of  government.  In 
the  wording  of  the  measure  there  is  no 
appearance  of  discrimination  against 
Asiatics  or  any  other'  race.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  restrictions  upon  Chinese 
inmiigration  are  removed — the  special 
education  test,  and  the  registration  of 
thumb  prints.  But  the  only  reason  for 
the  removal  of  these  barriers  is  that  the 
proposed  new  barrier  can  be  made,  at 
the  Government's  discretion,  absolutely 
"Vvater-tight.  The  Government  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  entry  of  Asiatics 
more  difficult. 

In  efifect,  the  Bill  will  put  exclusion- 
i.^m  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Austra- 
lia, where  the  arbitrary  education  test 
— in  a  language  to  be  cnosen  by  the  im- 
migration ofificial — gives  similar  des- 
potic power.  Probably  the  present 
policy  of  admitting  special  classes  of 
Asiatics,  such  as  students,  diplomats, 
tourists  and  merchants,  v/ill  be  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  the  Bill  itself  provides 
easier  process  of  entry  for  temporary 
visitors.      But    it    is    not    yet    certain 


whether  the  restrictions  on  other  Asia- 
tics will  be  carried  to  the  point  of  ab- 
solute exclusion,  as  in  Australia,  or 
whether  a  limited  number  of  labourers 
will  be  permitted  to  come  each  year,  as 
in  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary 
clause  in  the  Bill  is  that  which  places 
naturalised  Britons  and  British  subjects 
of  alien  race,  such  as  the  Chitiese  of 
Hongkong,  in  the  category  of  for- 
eigners. Without  such  a  provision  the 
door  would  have  been  left  open  (ex- 
cept for  a  farcical  writing  test,  that  in 
no  sense  implies  education),  to  Indians, 
Cingalese,  Hongkong  Chinese,  and  the 
millions  of  coloured  people  born  under 
the  British,  flag.  The  purpose  of  the 
measure  would  thus  have  been  defeated. 
But  the  proposed  method  of  exclusion 
by  the  revocation  of  citizenship 
solemnly  granted  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Empire,  will  surely  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  Imperial  authorities.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  expert  law- 
drauglusnicn  could  have  devised  a  bet- 
ter way  than  to  tear  up  the  scraps  of 
paper  granting  naturalisation,  and  to 
break  down  the  tradition  that  an  Eng- 
lishman's word  is  his  bond. 

Foreigners  desiring  to  settle  in  New 
Zealand  are  required  to  send  applica- 
tion in  writing  before  leaving  their 
homeland ;  that  is,  unless  their  nation 
has  been  exempted  by  proclamation. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to 
be  attained  by  demanding  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  or  its  equivalent,  from  all 
immigrants.  The  form  to  be  signed  by 
foreigners  is  an'  undertaking  to  obey 
the  laws  of  New  Zealand.  A  Welling- 
ton paper  has  pointed  out  that  this  re- 
striction will  effectively  exclude  people 
with  conscientious  scruples,  but  would 
be  no  check  upon  more  dangerous 
people,  who  do  not  regard  proniises  as 
sacred.  Would  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  be  prepared  to  give  a  Russian  Gov- 
ernment a  blank  cheque  promise  to  obey 
all  its  laws? 

The  Bill  has  yet  to  pass  Parliament; 
but  its  spirit  shows  the  continuance  of 
the  war-time  habit  of  giving  enormous 
arbitrary  powers  to  the  Government  of 
the  day. 
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THE   PEACEMAKER.     [London. 

. '.  •     •■  T  ^f    ,.£:    So    fr'pnds." 


^ii *  g 


Oh   IaMcI    dome    Power  H>«  9if^)«  9i«  vi»  ' 

To    sec    Qur^els    as   \Vr^&r&    &^^,   u^.-fiV,f^>.. 


Westmlnst'ir  Gazette.']  [London. 

IRISH    CROQUET. 


Reynolds's   Neicspaper.'i  [London. 

THE    "FLY"    IN    THE    OINTMENT. 

A   Disastrous  Intrusion. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  bril- 
liant Australian  cartoonist,  David 
Low,  is  finding  London  so  congenial. 


KUiddcradatsch.l  [Berlin. 

POOR  JOHN  BULL. 
"HaTir   it   all.   this  Irish   stew  is  burnt." 


Westminster    Cazctte.l  [London. 

NO   "  FOR'ADER." 

Shade  of  Henrt  II.  :  "  Sending  troops  to 
Ireland  are  you?  That's  what  I  began"  to 
do  750  years  ago!  Tou  don't  seem  to  hava 
got  much   '  for'ader  '   since  I  left '." 
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La    Riic.j  [Paris. 

Llotd  George:  "The  terms  of  the  Treaty 
are  too  hard  for  the  OerTnan.*?.  They  must 
bo    revised." 

Mii.i.ERANP  :  "  So  you  want  to  return  them 
their   Heet  and   tiielr  colonies?" 

His  cartoons  are  eagerly  looked 
for,  and  are  now  being  reproduced 
in  many  papers  the  world  over.  His 
sketch,  "  The  Peacemaker,"  hits  off 
the  British  Government's  policy  to- 
wards  Ireland   most   cleverly,   whilst 


--T-=-s..-=rr:nr=^ 
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Westminster    Casettc]  [London. 

SUR   I-A     r'  ■\';''::-BOULOGNK. 

that  shov/ing  "  J.  he  Peripatetic  An- 
gels of  Peace,"  supported  by  Mars, 
with  Marshal  Foch  in  the  back- 
ground, is  exceedingly  clever. 

Anothei-  notable  cartoon  is  that  re- 
produced on  this  page  from  Le  Rire^ 
It  is  the  motto  that  is  clever ;  the  draw- 
ing itself  is  shocking. 


Star.'i  [London. 

THE   PERIPATETIC   ANfiELS    OF   PEACE. 


BUT  CAN  THJEY  MAK?]   HTM   DRINK? 
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Kladricradatach.'i  [Berlin. 

Advance   Guard   of   Frencli   Culture   in 

Fi  ankf  urt. 

Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould  very 
subtly  suggests  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Prime  Ministers  Mille- 
rand  and  Lloyd  George  in  their  many 
meetings  at  seaside  towns — th€^  are 
building  castles  of  sand. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

(.Kladderadatsch    has    been    prohibited    fronj 

circulating   in   the  occupied   territory  for 

two   months.) 

A    renewed    attack    by     Germany     upon    th« 

erlorlous  negro  army  of  France  has  been 

repulsed. 

Kladdcradatsch,  the  Punch  of  Ger*; 
many,  has  been  dealing  most  satiric- 
ally with  the  use  of  black  troops  by 
the  French  in  the  occupied  areas. 
As  a  result,  its  circulation  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  French  authorities. 
In    "  The    Advance    of    French    Cul- 


KUiddcTadatseh.l  tBerlln. 

PROM  OVERSEAS. 

The    Black   Terror  in   GeTinafiy-. 


iiuninicissiinus.'\  [Munich. 

THE  mils:  profiteer. 

"Pshaw!     Great   profits   necessitate   small 
sacrifices  I" 
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J.u.-,:iffe    JtlacUer.2  . 1  Berlin. 

TinC  RAII.WAr  IN  COURSK  OF 
KV01.UTI0N. 
Onca  a  oow   iliut  Kiuo  us  milk— now  a  mon- 
ster which  devours  our  wealth. 


Pa^ainff   Show.}  [London. 

BUSINESS   IS   BUSINESS. 
Keep  your  eyes  open,  John  I 


Lustigc   Blaotter.2  [Berlin. 

A   DISTINCTION   AND   A   DIFFERENCE 

"Well,    Mr.   Minister,    so  you   are  b:ick   a 
Work  asraJn? 

"WHiat  do  you  mean  by  back  at  work? 
am  going  to  tho  offlco !" 


ffebelspaUer.l  [Zurich. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  ENTER 

PALESTINE. 

fc  J'  9,°'"®  V?V^  F®'  ^^^  y®  that  are  weary  and 
heavily  gold-laden— and  I  will   take   It   from 


^^^'^  ^""-3  [London. 

V  JOHN  SEES  "RED." 

John  has  fairly  "  got  Ihe  needle," 

All  hlg  U9u4l  calm  Is  lost 
^Url'?.  ^l«^'t  of  fancy  costumes— 
with  the  accent  on  tne  "  cost," 


News  of  the  World.l  [London. 

NOT  TO  HIS  TASTE. 


:«ad't    Jt*v<ew,    i/9/t«. 
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De    Amsterda^nmer.-i  ENGLAND'S  NIGHTMARE. 

Satit.    (John   Bull)    to   David    (Lloyd  George):   "Play!     Play  on! 
banish    these    dreadful    visions." 


[Amsterdam. 
Only  your  music  ran 


( ure   in   Frankfurt,"   the  contrast  be-  profiteers     are     called     in     Germany. 

Ween  the  black  soldier  and  Goethe's  That   on   page   301    shows   a   woman 

list  is  left  to  speak  for  itself.  taking  her  baby  to  be  buried,   whilst 

Simplicissimus   has   many   cartoons  the  milk-profiteer  passes  by. 

ealing   with   the   "  schieber,"    as   the  The      abandonment      by       Au.sten 


Evening  Kewe.l  [London. 

SNAPPED  AT  ASCOT. 

Winston:  "Look I  He  has  sttU  got  hla 
rtifrt  left.  Let's  put  It  on  '  Mespot."  John 
doea  so  lov©  a  gamble !" 


Evening   News.]  [London. 

GOT   "  IT  "    HANDY. 

WiNSTOM :  "  After  all,  what  Is  three  m:l- 
llona?  I  suppose,  Austen,  you  know  where 
to  find  It?" 

Austen:    "Ra-therl" 
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Dailp  Express.'] 

A   WALK  OVER. 


[Liondon. 


London   Opinion.] 

TitE    MARIONETTE    OF    THK 
EXCHEQt7KR 

("It  is  quite  clear vthat  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  given  up  the  war  wealth  tiuc  under  pres- 
sure from  the  '  hard-faced  men  who  look  as 
If  they  had  done  very  well  out  of  the  war."  " 
—The  Star.) 

AusTKN  THE  Mahionette  .  "  On  considera- 
tion, I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  impose 
&   le\y   on   war  wealth." 


Chamberlain  of  h-is  proposed  w, 
levy  is  the  subject  of  many  hosti 
cartoons  in  English  papers.  Poy, 
The  Evening  News,  makes  great  fi 
both  of  Chamberlain  and  of  Chu 
chill.  His  cartoons  are  deserved 
popular  in  England. 


Dayton  Uewa.] 
The   roountaln   laboured,    and    brought   forth 
a   mouse." 


Albany  Press."] 

UP  AGAINST  rr. 


t«u««  W'M 
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MEN   OF   MARK. 

SIR   ARTHUR    CONAN    DOYLE. 


I  Probably   |3icre   is 'no    writer  better 
'iiOUTi  througliout  the  British  Empire 
ian    Con-inijDoyle,  the   originator    of 
ie'inimicabiiO  "Sherlock  Ilohnes,"  the 
aravelie."     dl     \veircl     mysteries,    the 
^roniclcr   of   the   Adventures  •of   the 
l^'hitc    Company    and   the   biographer 
^iBrigadier   Gerard.     Sir   i^rthur   is 
l^svling  Australia,  lidwever,  not.  .in  his 
"^aracter  as  a  writer  of  romances,  but 
an   earnest   spiritualist,   burning   to 
:11  of  the  experiences  he  has  had  in 
rch  of  truth,  and  of  his  certainty  that  • 
(  ^mmunication    with,  those    who    have^ 
assed  over  is  not  only  possible,  but  is- 
dually  taking  place. 

Psychical   phenomena,    such    as   the 

*iorbid  crave  for,  do  not  interest  him 

uicli,  but  he  declares  that  the  teach- 

\g  he  and  others  have  received  from 

leyond   must   deeply  modify    ccnven- 

.  iional      Giristianity.  Modifications 

\  ather  in  the  direction  of  explanation, 

nd    development    than    of    cohlradic- 

on.       Christianity,    he     holds,     must 

•hange  or  must  perish ;  but  the  "  new 

jevelation"   which   has   come   through 

j  pi  ritualism  is  not  fatal  to  any  religion 

r  philosophy,  save  only   materialism, 

;  being  obvious  that  if  spirit  can  live 

/ithout  matter,  then  the  foundation  of 

aaterialism   is  gone.     The   "  new   re- 

1/elation "  on  some  of*  the  most  vital 

fioints  is  not  destructive  of  the  old  be- 
efs,  and   should   be  hailed   by   really 
sarnest  men  of  all  creeds    as  a  most 
owerful  ally,  rather  than  as-  a  danger- 
ous devil-begotten  enemy, 
!    Sir  Arthur  is  no  sudden  convert  to 
,'piritualism,  he   has  been   a  psychical 
'•esearcher   for  many   years.     True   it 
vas  only  after  the  war  came  that  he 
•Iropped  his  more-or-less  dilettante  at- 
titude towards  the  whole  subject,  and 
3ecame    an   earnest   investigator.      He 
tells     about  ^  his     "  search,"    and    the 
Reasons  which  prompted  it  in  his  book, 
d'VThe  New  Revelation."    The  war,  he 


sa^s,    brought   earnestness   to    all    our 
souls,  and  made  us.  look  more  closely 
at  our  ov/n  beliefs,  and  reassess  their 
values.     In  the  presence  of  an  agonised 
world,  hearing  every  day  of  the  deaths 
of  the  flower  of  our  race  in  the  first 
promise  of  their  unfulfilled  youth,  see- 
ing around  one  the  wives  and  mothers 
who  had  no  clear  conception  whither 
their  loved  ones  had  gone  to,  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  see  tliat  this  subject  with 
which  I  had  so  long  dallied    was  not 
merely  a  study  of  a  -force  outside  the 
rules  of  science,  but  that  it  was  really 
something  tremendous-,  a  brealcingtlowii 
of   the  walls   between  "two  worlds,   a 
direct    undeniable   message    from   be- 
yond, a  call  of  hope  and  of  guidance 
to  the  human  race  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  affliction. ; The  o,bjective  3Jde  of 
it  ceased  to  interest,  for' having  ^fiiade 
up  one's  mind  that  it  was  true,  there 
was  an  end  'of  the  matter,    The'i^clig- 
ious'sidc  of  it  was  clearly  of  infinitely 
greater  importance.  The  telephone  bell 
is  in  itsdf"&-jv?ejr^  childish  affjaif|  but 
it  may  be?  Jtlie  signal  for' a  ver-^Hilal 
message.      It    seemed   to   me.  that    all 
these  phenomena,  large  and  small,  had 
been  the  telephone  bells  which,  sense- 
less in  themselves,  had  signalled  to  the 
human     race :       "  Rouse     yourselves  I 
Stand   byl       ^e   at  attention!       Here 
are  signs  for  you.     They  will  lead  up 
to  the  message  which  God  wishes  to 
send."     It   was  the  message,  not   the 
signs,   which   really   counted.     A  new 
revelation  seemed  to  be  in  the  cotu-se 
of  deHvery  to  the  human  race,  though 
how  far  it  was  still,  in  what  may  be 
called,  the  John-the-Baptist  stage,  and 
how  far  some  greater  fulness  and  clear- 
ness might  be  expected  hereafter,  wad 
more  than  any  man  can  say.    My  point 
is,  that  the  physical  phenomena  which 
have  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  for  all 
who  care  to  examine  the  evidence,  are 
in  themselves  of  no  account,  and  that 
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tlu'Ir  real  value  consists  in  liic  fact 
thai  thcv  support  and  give  objective 
reality  to  an  iinniensc  body  of  know- 
ledge, which  must  deeply  modify  our 
previous  religious  views,  and  must, 
when  properly  understood  and  digested, 
jnake  religion  a  very  real  thing,  no 
longer  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  actual 
exjieriencc  and  fact. 

Mark  Twain  complained  iliai  he  was 
Vltv  anxious  to  write  serious  books, 
but  dared  not,  as  people  would  always 
be  searching  for  humour  in  them — 
this  appeared  to  be  a  real  grief  to  him. 
Sir  Arthur  will  find  it  far  more  easy 
to  get  people  to  regard  him  serrously, 
for  although  his  romances  have  given 
him  most  fame,  he  has  won  distinction 
in  other  branches  of  literature,  and 
also  as  a  man  of  action. 

Sir  Arthur's  Uncle  was  the  famous 
artist  and  caricaHirist  of  Punch,  Dicky 
Doyle.  Born  in  Edinburgh  in  1859,  he 
took  up  medicine  as  a  profession  and, 
after  leaving  the  University  took  a 
practice  at  Southsea,  near  Portsmouth. 
\\'hilst  there  he  wrote  his  first  book, 
*'  A  Study  in  Scarlet,"  soon  followed 
by  "  The  Sign  of  Four,"  in  which  Sher- 
lock Holmes  was  introduced  to  a  public 
•which  he  completely  captured  when  his 
"  Adventures  "  began  to  appear  in  the 
Strand  Magazine.  Although  much  en- 
gaged in  writing,  5ir  Arthur  found 
time  to  travel  considerably,  visiting 
the  Arctic  Regions,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa. 

When  the  South  African  War  broke 
out,  he  became  senior  physician  of  the 
Langham  Field  Hospital,"  and  as  a  re- 


sult of  his  experiences  produced  a  book 
on  "  The  Cause  and  Conduct  of  the 
War."  uf  which  100,000  copies,  printed 
in  12  languages,  were  distributed.  In- 
coming interested  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  he  did  nuich  to  support  E.  D. 
Morel's  exposure  of  the  ghas-Uy  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  by  the  Belgian 
authorities.  Many  other  y  forlorn 
causes  "  received  his  active  iicnp.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that,  although  he 
was  commanding  very  high  prices  lor 
his  writings,  he  issued  his  propaganda 
books  at  his  own  cos-t,  and  gave  the 
entire  profits  to  the  cause  in  question. 
His  small  volume  of  poetry  show  Iiim 
to  be  an  expert  versifier,  and  many  of 
his  poems  are  very  popular  witli  pro- 
fessional reciters.  He  has  also  written 
plays,  notably  "  The  Story  of  ^^■aLer- 
loo,"  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  which 
the  veteran  acfor  acted  several  times 
shortly  before  his  death. 

Since  having  the  "  new  revelation," 
Sir  Arthur  has  been  lecturing  all  ovtir- 
England,  and,  it  must  be  confessed  hA 
caused   the   churches   much   alarm,    sBio 
much  so    that   they   actually   sent   lelo 
turers  to   follow  him  up.  and  try  anW 
counter  what  he  had  said !     His  meetjCi 
ings  were  crowded  and  immensely  sucKS 
ces-sful.     The  profits  he  devoted  to  tm 
propaganda  campaign.     He   has   giveij 
up  his  fiction  writing  for  the  present'i-^ 
and  is  concerning  himself  only  with  th^ 
cause  of  spiritualism.    During  his  Aus-/ 
tralian  visit  he  will  devote  himself  en-T 
tirely  to  psychic  questions.     He  hopes 
to  lecture   in   every   large   city   of   th( 
Commonwealth,  and  also  in  New  Zea 
land. 


IGNACE   JAN    PADEREWSKI. 


Paderewski's  wife  wrote  from 
Poland  in  Alay  last  year :  "  The  whole 
nation,  with  unshaken  faith,  has  en- 
trusted its  destiny  into  Paderewski's 
hands.  Just  because  Paderewski  never 
did  belong,  to  any  political  party,  has 
he  been  able  to  unite  them  all."  The 
letter  was  published  in  America.  It 
described  Poland's  sufiFerings  and  strife, 
but  pointed  to  Paderewski  as  the  man 
ijestined  to  save  his  people :  "  The  task 


which  Paderewski  hues  'undertaken  V:. 
superhuman,  but  v/ith  the  help  of  God^ 
he  will  accomplish  what  he  has  set  ouij 
"to  do.  He  is  predestined  to  succeed  be- 
cause such  is  the  will  of  God,_and  no- 
thing can  prevail  against  it." 

It  would  seem  that  the  cheers  of  lhe_ 
welcoming  crowds  were  then  still  rii 
ing  in  the  ears  of  Madame  PaderewL___., 
But  already  others  were  remarking  that) '**'*'*''^ 
the  path  of  the  pianist-statesman  wasV 
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not   strewn  with  roses.     The  truth  is 
that  from  the  beginning  of  his  adven- 
ture, he  had  met  with  bitter  opposition 
from    some    quarters.      A    fond    v/ife 
might   discount   the   adverse  criticism, 
but  cheering  cfowds  are  not  so  faith- 
ful.    After  all,   Paderewski   was  little 
known  to   his   countrymen,   and  there 
were  not  wanting  opponents  who  called 
him  a  divider,  rather  than  a  uniter,  of 
the   nation ;   an  agent    of    British   and 
French    Imperialism,    rather    than    of 
Polish  freedom.      One  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  compare  him  with  Poland's  his- 
toric traitor,  Sobieski.  of  whom  it  had 
been  written :     "  We  have  come  to  the 
age  of  utter  shamelessness-  when  dis- 
appointed place-hunters  openly  invoke 
foreign  aid  against  their  own  country.'' 
Poland  and  Paderewski  did  not  en- 
dure each  other  for  long.    In  December 
last — a  short'  year  after  his  arrival — 
he  resigned  from  the  Premiership  and 
retired  to  Switzerland.    It  seemed  then 
;hat  the  hostile  critics  had  judged  cor- 
vectly.     But  it  is  announced  now  that 
Poland  has  again  chos-en  her   famous 
■'"b   musician  for  a  post  of  political  honour, 
^    as  her  representative  in  the  Assembly 
I'a  of   the    League   of    Nations.     So   the 
ai  question   still   remains :   Is   Paderewski 
ti(  the  chosen  champion  of  his  people,  or 
"1'  is  he  an  adventurer  whose  fame  and 
ambition     the    great  Western    Powers 
have  found  it  convenient  to  use  to  im- 
pose their  ov/n  will  upon  Poland? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  Paderewski's  patriotism  dates  only 
from  the  time  when  the  liberation  of 
Poland  opened  the  way  to  high  office. 
.  He  was  'born  to  it.  His  father  had 
.been  an  ardent  nationalist  w-hose  fer- 
vour had  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Kussian  authorities — with  the  usual  re- 
sultj  a  term  in  a  Siberian  prison.  That 
v/as  in  1863,  when  the  son,  Ignace  Jan, 
was  thret'  years  old.  Long  before  the 
!V\'ar,  1907,  a  biographer  of  the  pianist 
\vrote :  "  Paderewski  is  a  Pole  to  his 
iinger-tips."  Also :  "  He  was  a  public 
pianist  by  after-thought ;  at  a  compara- 
j:ively  early  age,  when  other  artiS'ts  are 
.'  theorising  about  life,  he  was  living  it 
In  earnest,  and,  above  all,  he  was  a 
Pole,"     This    is    curious    reading    to 
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the  many  who  had  thought  of  Paderew- 
ski as  one  devoted  to  the  Goddess  of 
Music,  but  turning  aside,  somewhat 
playfully,  to  be  a  politician  and  a  Pole. 

Music  made  Paderewski  a  world-citi- 
zen. It  is  true  that  during  some  of  his 
triumphal  concert  tours  he  uttered  pas- 
sionate words  of  affection  for  his'  own 
people,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  intense  nature  would  have  developed 
a  different  patriotism  if  he  had  lived 
his  hfe  as  he  began  it — as  an  ill-paid 
over-worked  professor  of  music  at  the 
W^arsaw  Conservatoire — among  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  constant  sense  of  Russian 
oppression. 

Paderewski's  musical  career  is  in  it- 
self a  fine  romance.  Here  let  it  be  told 
briefly,  rather  as  a  diversion  from  his 
life  as  a  Polish  patriot.  He  is  unique 
among  great  musicians  in  that  he  was 
not  a  prodigy.  Although  he  is  said  to 
have  inherited  musical  talent  from  his 
mother,  as  he  inherited  patriotism  from 
his  father,  he  had  little  opportunity  in 
early  years  of  knowing  that  he  possessed 
any  gift.  A  travelling  fiddler  gave  him 
a  few  piano  lessons  of  a  kind,  and 
later  an  old  teacher  us^ed  to  come  once 
a  month  to  the  farm  homestead  to  give 
simple  lessons  to  Ignace  and  his  sister. 
It  was  not  till  he  was  sent  to  study  at 
Warsaw  at  the  age  of  twelve,  that  he 
took  up  music  seriously.  He  had  a 
bent  for  composing,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  undertQok  a  tour,  on  which  he 
played  mostly  his  own  compositions. 
Apparently  he  succeeded  about  as  Well 
as  most  sixteen-year-old  musicians.  But 
he  was  at  least  encouraged  to  continue 
his  studies.  His  appointment,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  a  professorship  at 
the  Warsaw  Conservatoire,  indicates 
that  his  talent  was  beginning  to  be  re- 
cognised. 

The  tragedy  of  his  first  marriage 
doubtless  affected  Paderewski's  out- 
look on  life.  ]\Iarried  at  19,  he  wa$ 
left  a  widower  at  20,  with  a  b(5y  child 
who  was  to  live  many  years,  a  constant 
invalid. 

After  a  few  strenuous  years  of  teach'-< 
ing  at  Warsaw,  Paderewski  went  to 
study  composition  at  Berlin.  At  th^ 
age  of  23,  ne  was  appointed  professof 
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V'.'i'  i'lur^v       ,  J,  lie  studied 

under  Uie  famous  Leschetitzky  in  Paris. 
After  successful  concerts  in  Paris,  he 
\ve!it  to  London,  a-nd  later  to  the  United 
Slates.  The  critics  generally  itiinglcd 
their  praise  for  his  manifest  genius, 
with  rejjrets  over  his  gynniaslic  dis- 
plays of  pliysicaJ  force  at  the  piano, 
but  wisely  foresaw  that  these  displays, 
irritating  to  refined  t-astes,  would  win 
popular  favour.  So  it  was.  Not  only 
were  liis  concert  halls  crowded,  but  in 
Axi'ierica  tJicusands  of  people  would 
flock  to  oatch  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the 
streets,  sometimes  blocking  his  way  to 
the  halls.'  Judged  by  the  unartistic 
still dard '.of  financial  gain,  his;  success, 
was  beydird  that  of  Rubeystein  or  any 
other,  of  the  grezt  masters. 

Readifig  of  Paderew^ki\s  career  as  a 
virtuoso) 'iud  of  jhe  ner^^e  stress  thai 
must  have  beconie  part  of  his  nature, 
one  marvels  that  such  a  man  could 
have  ventured  into  the  rough  seas  of 
politics — especially  politics  in  the  newly 
liberated,  warring,  famine- stricken  land 
of  the  Poles.  There  is  a  nervous  strain 
about  politics  too,  but  of  a  different  or- 
der from  that  of  an  artist  who  will 
spend  sometimes  seventeen  hours  a  day 
coaxing  the  most  elegant  tones  out  of 
his  instrument.  After  a  concert, 
Paderewski  would  take  a  midnight 
dinner,  and  then  lie  awake,  thinking  out 
the  theme  of  his  music,  bar  by  bar.  To 
save  him  from  all  unnecessary  strain, 
his  manager  in  America  got  him  a 
travelling  hotel  on  the  railways.  There 
he  would  sleep,  dine,  practise,  leaving 
the  cars  only  to  give  concerts,  or  per- 
haps for  recreation,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  maddening  crowd- 


i  au'ji  c\'.  .ski  uiUhl  ha\'e  ;(.>...■. 'J :.!  .i,;tck 
on  the  carefully  guarded  seclusion  of 
those  railway  lours,  w^hcn  he  addressed 
noisy  and  uns)'mpathetic  meeting;}  in 
Poland  last  year.  At  one  meeting  in 
\'^':.i-  iiw,  after  frequent  interrui)lionb--,  a 
.st  giant  stood  up  and  ^houieJ  to 
ierewski,  "Don't  forget  that  this  is 
u'H  one  of  your  concert,';.  Pf  you  played" 
the  piano,  we'd  all  luive  to  -be  qnict. 
Bitt  1^  liave;  just  as  rnucli  jight 

(o  speak  out  our  opinions  as  ypu  have. 
And  don't,  yon  forget  it."  Paderewski 
i<^  a  Rn-.Ttrtsl,  ancjl  in  general  favours  the 
,  jvernilient  t^at  radical  Socinl- 
isis  regard  as  r^itrog'ressi  >  iil.  he 

is  a  Pole  and  a  patriot. 

The  patriotism  of  the  musician  was 
little  know:n  till  .recently.  F>ut  occasion- 
ally ^^  it  got  utterance  beyond  tte  circle 
of  -acquaintances.  Speaking  in  Kew 
York,  in  IB93,  Paderewski  said,  "I 
loved  your  country  before  I  jkhew  it, 
for  the  Tcry  simple .  reason  that  this 
country  is  t?ie  only  one  in  which  hun- 
dvefls  oi"  thausands  of  Poles  are  living 
friselj^ and, <:>n joying  liberty. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  'were  fight^fig  the  glorious  fight 
against  sla^-ery^  our  .poor  nation  made 
itf>last  effort  fof  liberty." 

•:IiDw,ever,  it  was  not  the  last  effort 
Poland  was  to  make.  The  outbreak  of 
the  v,-ar  in  1914  gave  her  a  new  op- 
portunity to  wii]  her  freedom.  Paderew- 
ski took  up  the  cause  and  came  into 
prominence  in  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  Polish  nationalists,  and 
the  chief  organiser  of  relief  funds.  His 
work  was  loudly  acclaimed  in  the 
Allied  press,  but.  geiierous  as  his  aspira- 
tions vi'ere,  .his  unfitness  for  the  duties 
of  political  organisation  at  once  became 
manifest.  He  failed  to  unite  the  Poles 
in  x\merica  even  for  reHef  purposes. 
He  asserted  his  authority,  claiming  that 
he  was  the  only  representative  of 
Poland,  recognised  by  the  British  and 
French  Governments — a  very  unwise 
claim  for  a  patriot  to  make.  A  critic 
has  said  that  this  was  the  same  policy 
of  "  rule  or  ruin,"  that  Paderewski  pur- 
{Contintied  ion  page  55/.) 
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WILLIAM   T.   STEAD. 

Honouring   '*  a  Great  Man  and  a  Master  Craftsman." 

William  Thomas  Stead,  whose  memory  was  so  strikingly  honoured  on  July  5tb 
last,  was  born  at  Embleton,  uear  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  in  1849.  His  father 
was  a  Congregational  minister,  who  later  settled  at  Howden,  near  Newcastle,  where 
he  brought  up  his  family.  W.  T,  Stead  early  began  those  crusading  enterprises 
on  which  he  was  engaged  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  As  a  youth,  in  the  office 
of  a  merchant  trading  with  Russia,  he  wrote  much  to  the  papers,  and  thereby  forced 
various  municipal  reforms  in  his  home  town.  Before  he  became  of  age,  he  began 
writing,  gratuitouslj',  for  the  Darlington  Northern  Echo,  and  when  22,  was  sum- 
monea  to  occupy  the  editorial  chair  of  that  paper,  bcin^  at  that  time  the  youngest 
editor  in  England.  His  strong  action  in  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
brought  him  into  touch  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  brilliant  writings  on  political 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  induced  John,  now  Viscount,  Morley  to  ask  him  to  come 
to  London  as  his  assistant  editor.  On  Mr.  Morley's  retirement  he  became  editor  of 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  His  first  campaign  was  to  force  the  Government  to  strengthen 
and  reorganise  the  navy,  in  which  work  he  had  the  active  assistance  and  advice  of 
Lord  Esner  and  Lord  Fisher.  He  next  exposed  the  shocking  moral  condition  of 
London  in  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon." 
For  a  technical  mistake  in  collecting  his  evidence  for  these,  he  was  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months,  but  he  forced  the  passing  of  legislation  to  raise  the  a^e  of  consent 
from  13  to  16  years.  This  imprisonment  he  always  referred  to  as  his  "  crowning 
mercy."  He  was  a  life-long  advocate  of  a  better  understanding  with  Russia,  and 
worked  strenuously  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  by  arbitration 
instead  of  by  the  sword.  He  founded  The  Review  of  Reviews  in  1890,  and  started 
an  American  edition  in  the  following  year,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  the 
closer  union  of  the  English-speakings  race.  His  direct  connection  with  Australia 
began  in  1892,  ^-Xxtii  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  here.  The 
journal  appeared  under  this  title  until  1915,  when,  under  the  control  of  his  son 
Henry,  it  was  altered  to  stead's.  He  earned  the  title  of  pro-Boer  during  the  South 
African  war  for  his  fearless  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about, 
but  he  remained  always  a  close  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  at  one  time,  made 
him  sole  executor  of  hLs  will.  He  constantly  toured  Europe,  and  was  active  in  pro- 
moting international  visits  of  representative  men  between  France,  Germany  and 
England.  Although  working  constantly  for  good  relations  between  the  nations,  he 
always  urged  the  need  for  a  predominant  British  Navy,  and  was  the  ork^inator  of  the 
phrase,  "  two  keels  to  one " — two  dreadnoughts  to  be  laid  down  in  England  every 
time  one  was  begun  in  German^'.  He  was  lost  in  the  Titanic  disaster  on  April  14th, 
1912,  whilst  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  address  a  great  gathering  in  connection  with 
tlie  closer  union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  recur-  Times,  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  was  ua- 

rence  of  Mr.  Stead's  birthday  to  unveil  able  to  perform  the  ceremony,  for  his 

in  London  the  bronze  plaque  portrait  of  presence   would   have   emphasised    th<j 

William    Thomas    Stead,    which    was  fact  that  journalists  of  all  schools  of 

commissioned  by  British  and  American  opinion  were  united  in  paying  this  tri- 

journahsts   in  the   year  preceding  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^          ^  journalist.     Stead  waS 

^  war     The  portrait  bronze,  the  work  of  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  his  craft,  with  daring  an<| 

Sir  George  Frampton,  was  "nvei  cd  on  ^^^^^^  ^^^^3  ^„j  ^e  loved  journalism, 

the  Thames  Embankment  on  July  5th  |            permanent  mark  on  it. 

in  the  presence  of   relatives   and  old  '^  ^       '■     f                                     t-       , 

Ifriends  of  Mr.  Stead,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mr.  Spender  said  that  he  knew  Stead 

tj.  Spender,  editor  of  The  Westminister  for  30  years,  and  during  the  last  15  of. 

Gazette,  who  took  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  them  a  week  never  passed  without  hi| 

iWickham  Steed,  editor  of  The  Times,  spending  at  least  an  hour  in  his  conv- 

who  was  unable  to  get  back  from  the  pany.     When  Stead  came  to  London 

Continent  in  time.  there  was  some  danger  that  journalism 

Mr.  Spender  began  by  expressing  his  would  be  strangled  in  its  own  traditions, 

'deep    regret   that   the    editor    of    The  but  he  broke  the  bonds,   widened   its 
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scope,  and  embraced  a  ^Mcai  ikw  ranj^o 
of  luiMum  ititeresls  ami  (.'iiiuiioiis. 

"  \Vc  who  are  living  now,"'  Mr.  Spcji- 
dcr  cuntinned,  "  can' {scarcely  realise  the 
various  objections  which  were  taken  to 
the  new  journalism  in  those  days.  El- 
ders were  very  tenacious  of  their  tra- 
ditions. They  vehemently  opposed  any 
departure  from  the  code  which  pre- 
scribed a  certain  schedule  of  subjects  as 
alone  of  public  interest,  and  worthy  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  newspaper.  Into  this 
world  came  Stead,  with  his  overHowincj 
vitality,  his  unbounded  curiosity — 
curiosity  which  in  later  years  stretched 
beyond  the  conlines  of  space  and  time — 
his  unsleeping  interest  in  cverytb.ing 
human,  his  imjjctuous  temperament, 
and  his  positive  preference  for  shock- 
ing and  even  scandalising  people,  if  he 
could  rouse  the  complacent  into 
thought.  His  ])rcdeccssor  was  Lord 
Morley,  and  from  Lord  Morley  he  may 
have  learned  something  of  that  scriou-s- 
ness  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  exuber- 
ance, he  invarial)ly  approached  great 
j.ublic  alTairs.  With  him  he  had  very 
distinguished  young  men.  who  differed 
from  him  wholly  in  temperament  and 
education,  but  who  were  captured  by 
his  genius,  carried  on  by  thii  tide  of  his 
splendid  indiscretions,  an<l  who  worked 
with  him  to  produce  results  which  were 
unique  in  the  history  of  journalism." 

"For  pointed  and  animated  writing, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  human  interest 
which  lurked  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
forbidding  subjects.  for  arresting 
phrases  and  unflagging  vivacity  in  what 
other  people  thought  to  be  dull  times, 
Stead  was  unequalled  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  many  of  his  successors. 
But  journalism  with  Stead  was,  no  mere 
craftsmanship.  His  great  journalistic 
qualities  were  the  qualities  of  a  mind 
full  to  overflowing  of  honest  emotion 
and  convictioi  .  a  mind  to'  which  jour- 
nalism was  always  a  nieans  and  hot 
an  end.  No  one  would  have  repudia'ted 
niore  scornfully  the  idea  that  journal- 
ism was  a  mere  branch  of  commerce." 

"  Again  and  again  he  staked  his  whole 
fortune  and  career  on  forlorn  and  un- 
popular causes.     .\nd  who-.  mpetu- 


ous  tlisposition  and  warm  chivalry  for 
man  and  woman  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  worldly  opinion  and  authority, 
he  never  resented  any  criticism  but  one, 
which  was  that  he  liad  done  what,  he 
had  done  in  order  to  sell  his  paper. '  It 
was  well  that  journalists  should  have 
combined  to  do  honour  to  such  a  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  their  call- 
ing, and  i-n  example  to  them  of  high 
faith,  courage,  and  integrity  in  pursuing 
it.  Not  journalists  alone,  however,  but 
all  Englishmen  had  cause  to  cherish  his 
memory.  Ide  had  passionate  quarrels 
with  some  of  them  at  different  times, 
'and  he  stubbornly  refused  to  conform 
to  any  school  of  thought  or  policy.  He 
wa.s  Im'perialist  and  j>ro-Beer,  ardent 
champion  of  peace  and  arbitration,  in- 
defatigable advocate  of  the  big  navy. 
These  seeming  inconsistencies  were 
bound  together  in  his  own  mind  by  a 
clear  train  of  thought  wdiich  based  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  these  dominions 
upon  its  honour.  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  remember  not  only  these  [pub- 
lic characteristics,  but  the  warm-hearted 
generous  man.  whose  door  was  never 
closed  to  any  petitioner,  howcvcr 
humble,  who  gave  of  himself  unstint- 
edly day  by  day  for  his  fellow  man. 
No  man  conformed  more  faithfully  !<) 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  be  "  fervent 
in  si")irit.  serving  the  Lord/'  His 
friends  rejoice  that  his  name  should 
be  honoured  and  his  memory  kept 
green  by  this  memorial,  raised  to  him 
where  he  would  have  most  desired  it,  by 
his  fellow  journalists." 

Mr.   Wickham    Steed    wrote   to    Mr. 
Donald      (chairman      of      the      Stead- 
Memorial  Committee)   as  follows: — 

"  I  am  grieved  not  to  be  able  to  un- 
veil the  tablet  to  our  old  friend  and 
colleague,  W.  T.  Stead,  next  Monday, 
v%d-ien  I  shall,  unfortunately,  be  away 
from  England,  without  any  chance  even 
of  using,  as  he  would  have  loved  to  do, 
the  wireless  telephone.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  this  opportunity  of  paying 
some  tribute  to  his  memory,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  iournalist,  and,  of  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
no=^=:cssed  ihe  two-  qualities  which  lift 
■        •    ,.-:..  pf  rMj,-  cvrift  above  a  lev  ■' 
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that    mij^nit    otherwise    seem    sordid — a  Cook,    who   printed   in   The  Pall  Mall 

burning  sincerity  and  a  passion  for  jus-  Gazette,  a  short  account  that  I  remem- 

tice.     This  I  can  say  with  full  impar-  ber  writing  on  a  waiting-room  table  at 

tiality,  since  I  do  not  remember  having  Liv^erpool  Street  station,  of  a  lecture  on 

been  in  complete  agreement  with  him  old-age   pensions,  given  by   Air.  J.   A, 

on  any  single  question ;  but  neitlier  did  Spender  at  Toynbee  Hall,  with  the  late 

I  ever  detect  in  him  the  slightest  taint  Charles    Booth   in   the   chair!      After- 

of  self-interest,  otlw^r  than  the  self-in-  wards,  when  studying  in  Germany  and 

terest  of  which  we  are  all  guilty  when  in    France,    The    Wesiminstcr    Gar.ctte 

we  are  striving  for  the  victory  of  causes  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  really  gave  me 

which  we  believe  to  be  right.                 %.  my  start  in  journalism — which  I  have 

"  Of  his  achievements  as  a  writer  and  always  felt  1  owed  to  vStead's  advice. 
an  editor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.-  "  We  surely  do  well  to  commemorate 
0thcr.s  vvlv)  were  directly  associated  our  great  men,  and  Stead  had  an  uu- 
with  him  in  his  daily  work  have  quali-  questionable  title  to  greatness  in  our 
fications  in  this  respect  which  I  can-  craft.  Erratic  and  even  fantastic  as 
not  claim.  But  I  have  always  owed  were  some  of  his  ideas  and  enterprises, 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  advice  they  were-  all  marked  by  a  touch  of 
he  gave  me  almost  exactly  30  years  geriius  and  by  child-like  good  faith. 
agOr  when,  as  a  youth,  eager  to  enter  He  refused  to  be  abashed  by  disap- 
journalism,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  pointments.  To  the  end  he  believed  the 
in  his  "  sanctum,"  overlooking  the  spot  best  of  everybody  and  everything.  He 
where  you  will  gather  on  Monday.  I  had  a  faculty  for  ignoring  obstacles  that 
remember  his  v/ords  as  if  they  had  been  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always, 
spoken  yesterday,  and  repeat  them  here,  helped  him  to  overcome  them.  His 
as  they  may  perchance  be  of  interest,  mind  was  of  an  absolute  sort ;  not  given 
if  not  of  value,  to  other  aspirants  to  to  subtlety,  nor  always  appreciating  the 
membership  of  the  daily  press.  'A  relative  value  of  some  general,  prin- 
journalist !'  he  exclaimed;  'how  can  I  ciples  ;  but,  above  all,  he  v/as  a  fcai  man, 
know  whether  you  are  fit  to  be  a  jour-  responding  to  every  thrill  of  human 
nalist?  There  is  only  one  way  to  find  nature,  overflowing  with  sympathy; 
out — try;  if  you  have  anything  to  say  commanding  devotion  because  himself 
that  you  feel  you  must  say,  why,  say  devoted  to  others,  and  ever  ready  to 
it,  and  send  it  to  some  editor,  who  will  laugh,  without  malice  or  rancour,  at  his 
probably  send  it  back.  Don't  waste  own  disappointments  and  failufes. 
time  over  mere  phrases.  Sail  right  into  Your  committee  has  been  well  inspired 
the  heart  of  your  subject  at  once.  When  in  erecting  a  permanent  memorial  to 
you  have  written  your  masterpiece,  his  work,  for,  rightly  understood,  it  will 
imagine  that  you  have  to  telegraph  it  remain  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
to  Australia  at  your  own  expense,  and  knew  him  and  it,  and  to  those  who  may- 
cut  out  every  superfluous  word,  above  come  after  him  and  us." 
all,  the  juljectives.  Then,  if  anything  Mr.  Stead's  old  chief.  Lord  Morley, 
remains,   try   it   on   an   editor,  and  see  wrote: — 

what  happens.     If  you  do  not  succeed,  "  I    wish    with   all    my   heart   that   I 

as  you  won't  unless  you  have  really  got  could  be  by  your  side  at  the  commem- 

something  to  say  that  you  cannot  help  oration  of  our  friend.  Stead.     It  was 

saying,  try  again  and  again.     Presently,  my   fortune  many  years   ago   to  bring 

you  will  find  out  whether  you  are  fit  him  up  from  the  North  to  the  field  of 

to  be  a  journalist  or  not.'  Metropolitan   journalism.      He   rapidly 

"  Strange  to  say,  this  advice  encour-  made  a  high  personal  mark,  and  greatly 
aged  me  greatly,  for  I  was  convinced  magnified  and  exalted  the  sphere  of  his 
that  I  had  something  to  say,  and  that  profession.  He  proved  himself  a  col- 
it  was  the  dutv  of  editors  to  print  that  league  as  faithful  as  he  was  active, 
something.  Presently,  some  of  them  painstaking,  and  original.  Without  dis- 
did.   tl'"  •\;-=;E  beine  the  late  Sir  E.  T.  respect    to    the    manv    able    and    con- 

/ 
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scicntious  joiimalLsts  of  niociiin  j;ciicra-  lution  which  he  effected  in  journalism* 

tiorvs,  it  may  with  trulh^  I  think,  be  said  When  he  pas&ed  so  mysterioasty,  I  was 

of  liim,  that  he  waa  &urpasscd  by  none  one  of  many  who  felt  that  they  had  lost 

of  tlieni  in  any  couuLry  in  his  senile  of  a  true  friend." 

the  commandinjj  iluties  and  rebpotisibi-  The  American  Ambassador  pakl  "  a 

lities  of  the  mission  of  the  ncAVspaper  ))ersonal   tribute  to  so  distinguished  a 

press.       His   temperament    wa.s    eager,  journalist,  who  did  so  much  to  bettef 

but  he  had  a  passion   for  being  right,  the    relations    between   our    two    coun- 

and  to  be  right  iu.  factii  and  informa-  tries." 

tion  was  with  liim,  as  it  ought  to  be  for  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  hi  short  speech, 

all  of  us,  tlae  fouiulation  of  serviceable  ^lid  that  they  were  met  to  do  honour  to 

opinion  and  popular  instruction,    Yoiv  a   great    personality,    and  the   greatest 

are  celebrating  the  memory  of  one  who  journalist   of  his  age.     The  memorial 

was  an  important  new  force  iji  his  day ;  which  had  been  vtnveiled  by  Mr.  Spea-, 

the   errors   of   such   a   man    have   long  der  was  a  tribute  by  journalists  IQ  a- 

frUJen  out  of  account."  master  of  their  craft.. 

Lord   Fisher's  letter   was  character-  Amongst  those  present  at  the  cere- 

istically  "  breezy  "  :    "  Stead  was  a  con-  mony   were  Viscount  Milner,  the  HoQ. 

summate  journalist — he  was  an  hotie.st  J.  McEwan  Hmiter,  Sir  Harry  Brittain, 

man — and    (thank   God)    he   possessed  M.P.,  Sir  Alfred  Rabbins,  Sir  George 

tlie  insanity  of  genius,  which  will  liaiid  Sutton,     Sir    George     Frampton,     Sii 

him  down  to  posterity  as  '  a   famous  Horace     B.     Marshall,     Mr.     George 

man.'     He  was  a  lo\er  of  his  country,  Springfield,    Sir    John    Coode-Adams, 

and.   like   John   the    P^aptist,   he  '  eon-  Mrs.  W.  T.  Steatl,  the  Rev.  Herbert 

stantly  spoke  the  truth,  boldly  rebuked;  Stead,  Dr.  J.  E.  Stead,  Mr.  John  SteaKl, 

vice,    and    patiently    endured    for    the  Miss  E.  W.  Stead,,  Mr.  H.  Comisli,  the 

truth's  sake.'  "  Dean  of  Durham,.  Mr.  John  Burns,  Dr. 

(This    was    one    of    the    last   letters  Drakoul,   the   Rev.   Dr.   M.    J.    Elliatt, 

•  written  by  the  great  admiral  befere  he  Mr.  Arnold  White^  Mr.  Grant  Richards, 

died.)  Mr.    M.    H.    Spidmatm,    Mrs.    Belloe 

■     Lord    Northcliffe    (treasurer   of   the  Lowndes,   Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  Dr.  Eliia 

Stead  Memorial  Committee)   wrote: —  Powell,  Mr.  G.  B.Hodgson,  Mr.  A rthar 

*'  I  regret  exceedingly  that  unavoidable  Walter,    Mr.    T.    H.    Harley.   Mr.  T^ 

circumstances  prevent  my  being  able  to  O'Donovan,  Mr.  F.  Hinde,  Mr.  F.  Jt 

partj^-ipate  in  the  ftmction  to-morrow.  Higginbottom,.    Mr.  William  Hill,  Mr, 

Stead   had  so  many   friends-  that  you  Harold  Lawton,  Mr.  Robert  Donald, 

will  liave  no  difficulty  in  finding  many  A  statement  wa&  issued  in  New  York 

worthier  than  I  to  honour  the  memory  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Melville  Stone 

of  a  remarkable  man.    It  was  my  great  — the   doyen   of  American   journalists, 

fortune    to    k-now    Stead    from    many  and  head  of  the  Associated  Press  of  the 

angles.    A  mighty  affectionate  creature  United  States^ — on  behalf  of  the  AmerU 

he  was — especially  to  young  men,  and  can    Stead    Memorial    Committee,    in 

to  those  he  loved  to  criticise,  of  whom  which  he  expressed  the  complete  agree- 

I  was  one.  ment  of  the  committee  with  the  steps 

"  An  aspect  of  his  personality  that  I  taken  in  London  ta  honour  the  memory 

have  not  seen  referred  to  was  his  won.-  of  the  late  William   T.   Stead.      Mr> 

derful  general  knowledge.     He  and  I  Percy  Bullen   secretary  of  the  coininif*' 

spent  a  day  in  parts  of  Roman  Britain  fee,    reported    that    a    replica    oi    tm 

— Silchester  among  other  places — and  Frampton  bronze  bust  had  been  safely 

packed  away  in  that  great  brain  of  his  received  In  New  York,  and  a  fitting  sM 

was  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  of  the  for  the  same  at  the  entrance  to  th^ 

earlv  history  of  England.    How  much  Central  Park,  New  York,  had  been  a^ 

he  did  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  dull  proved  by  the  city,  but  the  date  o^  tfe 

evening     newspapers     of     the     early  unveiling  could  not  be  fixed  until  tfte 

'eighties  was  but  part  of  a  great  revo-  (Continufd  on  page  3S4>) 
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.Co!>uig  was  ii}carpoTatad.iu  the  State 
ot  Bavaria  on  jAily  1.        ' 

I'rade  betweea  Bulgaria  and  Koii- 
iiiiuva  has  beau  Te-siiiued. 

Half  of  the  sawja  timber  used  in  the 
Ujiitcd  Slates  js  nov.-  ruppUed  hy 
Canada. 

Senator    Hardiirg.,  Republican 

candidate  for  Presit^ent,  is  .an  entbusias- 
tic  ffol'fer. 

A  ship  Jaden  with  ^raiu  from  llou- 
mania  reached  Rotterdam  recently.. The^ 
first  since   1914. 

Cardinal  Mercicr  lias  declined  to  al- 
low a  moniunent  to  Ix-  erected  in  his 
honour  'in  Belguini. 

General  LudendorfF  has  .purchased 
a  home  near  Munich,  where  he  pro- 
poses to  reside  permanently. 

The  late  General  Botha  left  £70,0t)0. 
His  estate  is  to  he  divided  equally  be- 
tween his  widow  and  children. 

A  terrible  disaster  joccurred  at  Buch- 
arest recently, 'where  •ten.  railway  trucks 
filled  with  gun])owdeT  exploded. 

For  40  years,  the  British  public  has 
been  able  to  £€nd  telegrams  for  6d.  On 
July  1,  the  rate  was  increased  to  1/-. 

According  to  the  new  gambling  regu- 
lations in  France,  no  casino  may  be  es- 
tablished within  sixty  miles  of   Paris. 

The  Union  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  received  from  the  Imperial 
Government  112  aeroplanes,  worth 
£1,750,000. 

In  the  recent  prohibition  referendum 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  the  voting 
was  41,400  m  favour  and  20.796  against 
prohibition. 


For  some  time  now,  ail  letters  in 
Great"  Britain  have  had  to  'bear  a  2d. 
stamp,  and  a  return  to 'the  Id.  ?«cms 
nro^t  unlffcely. 

According  to  the  German  papers,  new 
coal  and  ore  deposits  covering  32,000 
acres  have  been  discovered  at  Lubeck, 
in  Wtstphalia. 

The  -Canadian  railways  Imve  applied 
to  tire  "Railway  Commis-sion,  asking  for 
permission  to  raise  tbeir  frcigfbt  rntes 
by  30  per  cent. 

"Blhe  'potato  crap  in  Belgium  ,thi§  year 
is  -so  good  that  tbe  Minister  'Of  Food 
now -authorises  the  cxprnt  <')f  poi-iiors 
without  a  licence 

I  anadti  'has  contributed  f  50,000  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
against  typhus  in  Central  Furopc,  or- 
ganised by  the  Red  Cross. 

Seven  thous-and  employees  'Of "  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pail  way  in  Canada  have 
been  granted  wage  increases  ^\•hich 
total  1,000,000  dollars  a  year. 

The' sail  s|)read  of  Shamrock  VIL 
was  11,400  sq.  feet,  far  the  largest  evd; 
carried  by  a  75ft.  yacht.  The  tC«  W9» 
of  the  Resolute  was  9650  sq.  feet. 

The  1irst  Simplon-Orient  exprsSM^ 
since  1914,  ran  through  from  Boulogne 
and  Paris,  direct  to  Belgrade,  Sophia 
and  Constantinople,  on  July  1. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the 
silk  industry.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1850, 
there  were  130.000  people  employed  in 
it,  but  to-day,  there  are  only  30,000. 

During  February,  March  and  April, 
the  exports  Irom  Germany  to  England 
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wore  valued  at  £5,400,000  and  the  Eng- 
lish exports  to  Germany  at  £5,400,000. 

All  the  countries  who  had  nationals 
interned  in  S\vit?crland  with  tlio  excep- 
tion of  Austria  and  llunji;-ary  provided 
I'nc  coal  required  for  their  rcpajriation. 

The  first  autoniatic  telephone  service 
is  to  be  installed  in  London.  The  ex- 
periment is  to  be  made  On  the  City  ex- 
change, "n'>  nf  the  bu-i<"i'  in  lln'  ;iii  tro- 
polis. 

Ihe  United  States  has  granted  Fin- 
land a  loan  of  £4.000,000.  thus  demon- 
strating: the  faith  which  the  Great 
Powers  now  have  in  the  administration 
of  the  Finnish  Republic. 

Trade  has  been  resumed  between 
.Serbia  and  Austria,  and  Commissions 
have  been  set  up  at  Belgrade  to  con- 
trol commerce,  and  deal  with  questions 
between  the  two  States. 

During  1919  fires  from  electrical 
causes  resulted  in  a  loss  of  no  less  than 
25.000.000  dollars  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  540  fires,  no  fewer  than  252 
were  caused  by  electric  irons. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  ^Madrid  by 
8000  votes  to  5000,  decided  that  the 
Spanish  Socialist  Party  should  join  the 
tliird  internationale.  Two  delegates  are 
to  be  sent  to  Moscow  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

The  French  Chamber  recently  made 
its  annual  vote  of  900,000  francs  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  60,000  francs 
for  each  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers,  30,000  francs  for  each 
of  Ihe  three  Marshals  of  France. 

Returned  soldiers  at  Ashbourne, 
Deibyshire,  England,  seized  a  cap- 
tured German  gun,  and  threw  it  into 
the  lake.  The  men  declared  that 
they  wanted  no  reminders  of  the  losses 
the  tov>-n  had  s-ufifered. 

To  give  all  British  citizens  of  seventy 
years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  irrespective  oi  their  means, 
an  old  age  pension  of  10/-  would  in- 
crease the  present  Pension  Bill  of 
£26,000.000;  by  £15,000,000  a  year. 

The  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton has  announced  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 


Nations  is  to  talce  place  on  November 
15. 

General  Villa  has  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Iluerta,  the  provisional  head  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  under- 
takes to  cease  his  attacks  on  Federal 
troops. 

An  attempt  to  kill  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Bulgaria,  M.  Slamboulinski,  was 
made  at  Philippopolis,  when  a  theatre 
was  wrecked  by  a  bomb.  150  people 
were  killed. 

The  recent  census  taken  in  Austria 
shows  that  the  truncated  State  has  a 
population  of  6,067,430.  This  is  227,- 
200  less  than  it  was  when  the  last  cen- 
sus ^'as  taken  in  1910. 

873,961  carats  of  diamonds,  worth 
£2,668,854,  were  produced  in  the  Trans- 
vaal during  1919.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  great  Kimberley  diamond  mines 
are  situated  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  official  figures  of  the  plebiscite 
which  was  taken  in  West  Prussia  tinder 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are :  96,889  in 
favour  of  remaining  in  Germany,  and 
7977  in  favour  of  transference  to 
Poland. 

In  Canada,  the  price  of  newspaper 
is  fixed,  and  the  Paper  Control  Commis- 
sion recently  ordered  the  Fort 
Frances  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  to 
refund  the  sum  of  £5500  to  Western 
newspapers. 

The  Bolshevik  Government  has  made 
it  obligatory  for  peasants  to  deliver  for 
the  use  of  hospitals  and  for  children, 
certain  fixed  numbers  of  poultry,  and 
quantities  of  honey,  the  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Soviets. 

Grain  elevators  are  to  be  erected  in 
Cape  Town  and  Durban,  capable  of 
handling  576,000  tons  of  maize  per. 
annum.  Seventy-one  country  elevator;;' 
are  also  to  be  erected  with  a  capacity 
of  800,000  tons  per  anntim. 

The  largest  floating  dock  made  ii\ 
Europe  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons, 
IS  over  600  feet  long,  and  169  feet  wide 
and  weighs  17,000  tons.  It  was  towe4 
from  Hamburg  to  Rotterdam  by  five 
powerful  tugs.  It  is  to  be  permanently 
established  at  the  Dutch  port* 
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Labour  and  Industry  in   lapan. 

Ry  a.  G.  B.  Fisher,  B.A. 

Modern  Industrial  Japan  and  Japan  ancsc  Industrial  Revo'lutiou.  The 
fifty  years  ago,  at  first  sight,  are  like  miners'  guild  was  perhaps  the  best  de- 
worlds  apart  as  England  in  the  nine-  velojied  and  most  interesting.  After 
tecr.th  century,  and  England  under"  Al-  working  in  the  mines  for  three  years, 
fred.  but  striking  as  the  revolutionary  each  member  received  a  card,  whicli  en- 
developments  have  been  during  this  litled  him,  wherever  lie  went,  to  be  re- 
short  period,  there  is  much  in  the  pre-  ccived  as  a  guest  by  other  members  of 
sent  organisation  of  Japanese  industry  the  guild.  If  he  wished  to  seek  for 
and  the  present  status  of  Japanese  la-  work  elsewhere,  the  guild  made  an 
hour,  which  can  be  properly  under-  allowance  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the 
stood  only  by  considering  the  Indus-  next  mine,  and  in  case  of  accident  or 
trial  conditions  of  old  Japan.  In  her  old  age.  he  was  authorise(^  to  collect 
old  social  organisation  there  was  no  from  all  the  other  members  through- 
place  for  a  v^ealthy,  powerful  middle  out  the  country.  "  Preference  to  union- 
class.  Ever-ything  was  subservient  to  ists "  was  usually  granted  to  such 
the   feudal,  aristocratic,   military   chiss.  guilds. 

whio  controlled  the  country.  Next  to  The  smooth  working  of  these  organi- 
them  in  honour,  but  much  inferior,  sations  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  ex- 
Avere  the  farmers,  then  the  craftsmen,  traordinary  influence  which  the  public 
or  artisans,  and  finally  the  despised  opinion  of  one's  equals  exerts  every- 
traders.  This  prejudice  against  trade  where  in  Japan.  In  industry  it  invoh'cs 
is  not  so  strong  now,  but  it  has  not  practical  suppression  of  the  right 
entirely  disappeai-ed.  The  feudal,  clan*  to  compete.  Such  competition  was 
nish  system,  however,  had  this  advan-  regarded  a&  criminal — "  to  take  advan- 
tage, that  it  rendered  industrial  oppres-  tage  of  one's  own  superior  energy  is  an 
sion  practically  impossible.  The  re-  offence  against  the  calling,  and  certain 
lation  of  s-ervant  and  master  was  one  to  be  resented."  The  same  idea  is  seen 
of  definite,  inevitable  inferiority,  bvit  it  in  the  right  which  every  master  carpen- 
also  resembled  closely  the  relation  of  ter  enjoys  of  attending  to  all  repairs 
family  to  father.  Unquestioning  obed-  and  alterations  in  every  house  which  he 
ience  was  expected  and  given,  but  kind-  has  built.  No  one  else  will  undertake 
ly  treatment  and  consideration  on  the  the  work  unless  the  guild  is  satisfied 
other  side  were  equally  a  matter  of  that  there  is  some  good  ground  for 
course.  To  attempt  any  .idealisation  of  varying  the  custom, 
feudal  society  would  doubtless  lead  us  As  a  corollary  of  the  family  relation- 
into  many  absurdities,  but  the  system  ships  between  employers  and  employed 
was  not  entirely  evil.  Class  lines  were  — which  still  persist  under  modern  con- 
drawn  very  *distincllv  and  definitely,  ditions — much  work  was  unpaid.  Ap- 
but  within  tKese  limits  the  condition  prentices  were  often  educated  by  their 
of  artisans  was  comparatively  satis-  patrons,"  and  to  be  treated  as  a  member 
factory.  Crafts  were  organised  into  of  the  family  was  considered  sufficient 
guilds,  which  protected  their  members  remuneration.  After  fourteen  or  fifteen 
and  secured  proper  conditions.  Some  years'  work,  the  employee  might  be  as- 
guilds  still  survive,  and  are  practically  sisted  to  start  a  business,  but  no  other 
the  only  means-  of  ameliorating  the  con-  salary  was  expected  or  received.  Domes- 
ciitions  which  have  followed  the  Jap-  tic  service  was  frequently  on  a  similar 

~7^ ,  ,     ,.    T7-  1 r~t T-r  footing.     In  1896,  most  of  the  intelH- 

*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Fisher  before  a  circle  .     °  _  j  ^   ^^^a^^^a     ;«     +1-0^^     ^nrl 

of   the   Public   Oyestions    Society   of   Mel-  g^^nt    servicer  rendered    m    trade    and 

bourne  University."  skilled  industry  was  unsalaried.     Per- 
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,n.'-i'T:*-^  of  tl^.r  tmsini',-.>  work  ot    the  real  dangers  of  practical  control  by 

ilhoui   ua<,'cs,    liritish  or  American  capital — less  real 

r  and  sci-     now.  perhaps,  than  they  seemed  twenty 

'  ■-•  Ijoili    vL-ars  ago— it, S.eemrd  necessary  to  ttrain 

PS-    evei-y  ellort  l(|  secure  iiidustrijil  indcpcn- 

leuce.  and  to^  malye  the  jbest  of  tlWir 

^     limited  resowrces  v/;itbout  impairing  e£- 

■"  "    icv    bv"  industrjal    strite.     Bviore 

jfa'pancsc     worker     is 

■  c;  uijcui  the  earliest  demonstra- 

■■■■•■!'■' -''1  Viy.  the  Socialists — and 

n  as  "a  ffi^eait  success 

closed  with  cheers-  for 

.},':.  iui.      it  is  interesting  to 'rc- 

;[  many"  Japanese  are 'suspicious 

)licy   of    "peaceful    penctra- 

Hi  tlie  same  way  as  ^'e  mistrust 

comihercial    activities    of    certain 

oth.cr  countries. 

With  certain  modifications,   we  find 

repeated    in   Japan    practically,  all  the 

evils  of  the  English  industrial  system 

of  the  early  nineteenth  century.     But 

circumstances  has  left    not  only  is  there  no  strong  opposition 

r  in  a  condition  w.hich     from     the    w^orkers   to  the    conditions 

•  'v.-form.    The  idealisa-    under  which  th.ey  live,  but  public  opin- 

pcrsons  rather  than    ion  generally  on  the  subject  appears  to 

rently  meant  that    be  non-existent.     A  number  of  public 

^^c'lS  outside  the  cir-    men,  it  is  true,  •have  expressed  them- 

.,  are  governed  by  the    selves   more   or   less   strongly    on    the 

!.    ■-.  ;:ncl  has  to"  control  factory-     subject,  but  there  is  no  mass  of  public 

-  conditions  difficult  to  clas-    sentiment  behind   them,  and   their   de- 

uj'.  ..'iJiLT  to  the  relations  provided    clarations  are  usually  intended  to  meet 

hy  the  eiliical  code  of  old  Japan,    Western  criticism.    Public  opinion  sel- 

D  no  principle  to  restrain  him,  and    dom  goes  beyond  the  pious  wish  of  the 

i;..  .r:.^  c -,•■.•  of  h's  own  iinmcdiate    in-    Japan  Year- Book  writer,  who,  depre- 

•-.  One  surprising  fact  is  the  com-    eating  criticism  oif  the  Factory  Act  as 

Ive  absence  of  protest  from  those    merely    tentative,    remarks:     "Let    lis 

•iuffcr  most  from  an  unrestricted    hope  that  it  will  be  carried  gracfually  to 

pu  ic\-  of  hi'isscz  faire.  and  because  this    perfection,  with  progress  of  time."  The 

can  b*-  nr.-i'y  cxpiain^id  by  the  old  tra-    Capitalist    oppositioi:i — short-sighted    as 

ditio:  -judal  industry,  the  system    it  undoubtedly  is — has  little  difficulty  ill 

of   old    I,;-. an   .should   still   receive   at-    blocking  Labour  legislation,  and  even 

tentio-v     ''''•e  instincts  of  subservience,  now,  when  a  Factory  Act  has  at  last 

to    1'  opinion   and   obedience    to    been  promulgated,  it  is  <loubtful  how 

-viperiors  are  still  so  powerful  that  even    far  its  administration  is  effective.    The 

v>':-(  :i   superiors,  show  themselves  cap-    provisions  of  the  Act  its-elf  clearly  indi- 

aM     of    cruelty,    hitherto    unsuspected    cate  the  conditions.      Employment    of 

::■:.  ;;ig   a   people   once    renowned    for    children  under   12  in   factories  is   en-' 

1::;,  iness,  their  employees  do  not  look    tirely  forbidden,  boys  between  the  ages 

f :.r  anv  method  of  protest.    The  almost    of   12  and   15,  and  women  and   girls, 

•  credibly  strong  spirit  of   patriotism,    are  not  to  work  longer  than  12  hours 

'lich  permeates  the  whole  of  Japanese    a  day,   including  one  hour   for  meals 

Ufe.  ha=i  its  influence,  too,  among  the    and  rest.     Two  full  holidays  are  to  be 

artisan  and  labouring  classes.     Japan    granted  monthly,  or  four,  to  employeei 

is  still  a  poor  country,  and  in  face  of  (ConHnued  on  page  347.) 
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r\    CITY   OF   STARVING    PEOPLE. 


In  Vienna,  soap  is  more  precious  than 
gold,  says  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  who  con- 
tributes a  tragic  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions in  that  once  gay  and  idle  city,  to 
The  New  York  World.  The  writer 
visited  the  country  to  study  conditions 
there,  and  at  a  hospital  met  a  Miss  von 
Pott,  a  Viennese  lady,  who  was  able  to 
tell  her  much  about  the  conditions  in  the 
city.  Miss  von  Pott  was  slender;  it  was 
the  slenderness  of  poverty.  Tliere  was 
an  occasional  flush  on  her  cheeks,  but 
it  was  the  flush  of  weakness.  She  car- 
ried an  atmosphere  of  breeding,  and 
wore  good  clothes,  but  she  was  starv- 
ing. The  two  went  to  lunch  together, 
and,  says  Miss  Etoty: — 

She  ate  ravenously.  1  took  her  to  the  best 
hotel.  There,  for  enormous  prices,  one  could 
get  a  real  meal.  When  she  had  finished  she 
looked  at  my  plate :  "May  I  take  what  i.s 
left?"  she  said.  Siie  look  out  the  daintiest 
of  pocket  handkerchiefs.  She  brushed  the 
remnants  into  it,  then  slie  put  it  into  the 
silk-lined  bag.  Without  a  quiver,  quite 
simply,  she  said :  "  I  no  longer  have  any 
pride.  We  are  starving.  My  family  will 
envy  me  because  I  have  liad  meat.  It  is  long 
^  since  we  have  liad  any." 

It  was  unbelievable,  but  it  was  true.  A 
diplomat's  family  was  starving.  Miss  von 
Pott's  uncle  had  bre-.i  an  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador. The  family  still  wore  beautiful 
clothes ;  they  still  lived  with  quaint  for- 
mality. But  their  onl\  food  was  the  regu- 
lation ration.  It  wa:>  not  enough,  and  they 
could  buy  no  more.  Tlie  pension  allowed 
diplomats  was  that  paid  under  the  old  re- 
gime. With  tlie  depreciation  in  money  this 
pittance  was  not  enough  even  for  rent.  They 
were  slowly  being  squeezed  to  death. 

A  special  kitchen  had  been*  set  up  for 
.  destitute  diplomatists,  and  here  the 
starving  aristocracy  used  to  assemble 
for  their  daily  ration  of  cabbage  soup; 
but  this  SOU])  is  not  very  nourishing,  and 
Miss  von  Pott's  mother  was  slowly  dy- 
ing. A  few  chocolates  brought  from 
Switzerland  were  regarded  as  tremen- 
dous' luxuries  by  these  unfortunate 
people. 

Each  day  we  lunched  together.  Each  day 
she  took  the  scraps  back  home.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  good  to  Miss  von  Pott,  for  who 
feeds  her  now?  But  she  was  very  apprecia- 
tive. She  said,  "  I  will  eat  everything  you  give 
me,  for  I  must  keep  up  my  strength  for  my 


family."  And  she  added,  smiling,  "  it  is 
only  iu  the  early  stages  starvation  hurts. 
Then  you  suffer  hunger  pangs  and  get  angry, 
but  after  three  or  four  weeks  you  do  not 
feel  it.  Only  you  get  weak.  You  have  ive 
vitality.     1  have  none." 

She  took  me  first  to  a  maternity  hospital. 
It  v.-as  a  stone  building,  cold  and  bleak.  Tliere 
were  no  flowers  anywhere.  The  wards  wore 
shabby.  The  beds  had  blankets,  but  no  white 
spreads.  The  pillow-cases  were  ragged. 
There  was  no  cotton.  The  doctor  was  glad 
of  our  viiit.  We  were  the  first  visitors  in 
six  months.  He  took  us  through  the  wards. 
He  showed  us  the  mothers.  Thin,  spent 
creatures  with  dried-up  breasts.  Only  one 
had  enougli  vitality  to  nurse  her  baby.  I 
looked  at  the  babies — tiny,  weazened  crea- 
tures, of  one,  two,  or  three  days  old.  One 
mother  had  twins.  The  babies  were  suck- 
ing milk-bottles.  But  when  1  looked  1  saw 
the  bottles  held  no  milk.  In  each  \*as  imi- 
tation coffee  (cofice  ersatz).  And  when  I 
raised  my  head  a  mother's  face  turned  to- 
ward me  flushed  and  quivering,  and  Iiaunt- 
ing  mother-eyes  followed  mc  as  I  left  the 
room.  For  how  long  can  a  new-born  baby 
live  on  coffee  crsatzf 

Fortunately,  says  Mis.s  Doty,  the 
number  of  babies  born  nowadays  in 
Vienna  is  far  below  what  it  was  before 
the  war.  She  visited  a  clinic  where 
mothers  daily  brought  their  ailing  little 
ones — children  of  one,  two  and  three 
years  of  age. 

The  little  naked  creatures  were  placed  on 
the  doctor's  table.  Some  were  bloated  from 
improper  feeding,  others  mere  skeletons.  All 
had  curved  legs  and  backs.  The  doctor 
])rought  them  to  me.  He  bent  the  tiny  arms 
and  legs ;  bent  them  straight  back  where 
there  were  no  joints. 

"  Ruljber  children,"  he  said.  Then  he 
pressed  the  little  head.  Tlie  skull  was  so  soit 
it  gave  under  his  fingers. 

"  It  is  hopeless,"  he  said.  "  We  need  miO( 
and  cod-liver  oil,  and  we  have  none  " ;  and 
he  added  almost  angrily,  "  I  do  not  want 
money.     I  want  food." 

He  gave  the  babies  back  to  their  mother* 
They  turned  away  with  tears  running  down 
their  cheeks.  Of  what  use  is  the  doctor? 
Still,  they  came,  hoping  against  hope. 

Miss  von  Pott  thought  that  the  writer; 
would  probably  not  wish  to  visit  any 
more  such  places,  but  she  insisted  on  see^ 
ing  everything  she  could.  Next  day  they 
went  to  an  orphan  asylum.  Th«i 
majority  of  660  irmiates  were  children 
v.-ho'  had    been    made   orphans   by    the 
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war.     Four  luindrcd  of  thcni  were  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis. 

There  was  no  milk  and  no  eggs.  Tliey 
were  given  vegctaliles,  war-bread,  and  coffee 
trsdtz.  Tlic  bedding  was  scanty.  There  were 
few  .sheets  and  no  soap.  An  attem|)t  at 
washing  was  made  once  a  week.  In  a  yard 
diviiled  by  a  fence  were  listless,  silent  little 
boys  and  little  girls.  All  were  ill  from  want 
of  food.  Some  had  swollen  bodies  and  nm- 
ning  sores,  others  were  skeletons.  Chililren 
of  ten  and  twelve  looked  to  be  live  and  six. 
In  the  girls'  yard  were  two  tiny  boys  dying 
of  lubercjdosis.  They  sat  on  a  hard  wooden 
bench.    The  nurse  looked  at  them  witli  pity. 

"  Tliey  want  to  lie  down,"  ^c  sai<l.  "  We 
onght  to  Inve  easy  chairs,  but  there  arc 
none." 

Upstairs  in  the  ward.>  were  the  cliildren  too 
weak  to  walk.  In  a  clothes-basket  wrapped 
in  rags  was  a  baby  ten  months  old.  Tragic 
eyes  looked  out  from  a  pallid  face.  Tlie 
baby  had  had  pneinnoiiia ;  now  it  was  dying 
of  tuberculosis.  Tiie  father  had  been  killed 
in  fhc  war.  the  niotlier  was  breathing  lier 
last  in  a  near-by  hospital. 

In  another  room  were  three  children  dy- 
ing. One.  about  four,  with  golden  curls, 
lay  upon  the  1;ed  quivering  wit'i  convul- 
sions ;  great,  sobbing  gasps  came  from  be- 
tween the  little  lips;  the  eyes  were  scarcely 
open.  On  the  next  bed  a  "baby  sat.  propped 
up.  Her  body  was  a  swollen  lump,  her 
loi'':,  two  sticks;  she  was  too  long  unfed 
to  help. 

The  third  kiddie  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption.  Rut  she  still  clung  to  life. 
In  her  hand  was  a  tiny  music-l)Ox.  It 
I'layed  one  tune.  Endlessly  slie  ground  nut 
tliat  tune  to  her  dying  companions.  The 
minutes  ticked  and  life  slipped  away.  No 
Tnilk.  no  mother's  breast,  no  kiss.  These 
little  lives  went  out  alone. 

It  was  the  samp  in  every  ward.  The 
hospital,  in  fact,  was  a  charnel-house. 
The  few  nurses  who  were  there  were 
hunj^ry  and  desperate.  They  did  not 
like  to  see  the  babies  die,  but  what 
could  they  do?  As  the  writer  left,  such 
children  as  were  able  to  do  so  lined  up 
in  the  yard  to  say  good-bye.  She  thus 
describes  the  scene  : — 

Hundreds  of  baby  faces,  with  pathetic  eyes, 
looked  "up  at  me,  and  broken  little  bodies 
bowed  and  courtesied  and  lisped  in  chorus, 
"  God  bless  you."  I  turned  and  fled.  Miss 
von  Pott  hurried  after  me.  She  seized  my 
arm.  I  clenched  my  fist.  I  sobbed.  She 
took  my  hand.  We  had  long  since  ceased 
to  remember  we  were  from  enemy  lands. 
We  were  women,  and  the  world  was  dying. 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  von  Pott,  "  I  have 
been    v.^ondering    if    the   children    in    Russia 


and  Hungary  have  more  to  cat  than  they 
have  here,  because  if  they  have,  we  might 
better  become  Bolshevik!.  What  difference 
docs   it  make  as  long  as  we  are.   fed?" 

The  writer  says  that  it  was  hard  to 
go  back  to  America,  where  the  hatred 
of  enemy  people  still  exists.  Women 
like  Miss  von  Pott  and  herself  who  had 
seen  what  they  had  seen  had  no  dif- 
ferences. It  was  all  merged  in 
anguish. 

We  hated  war ;  we  hated  the  man's  pli y- 
sical  world  of  combat  that  let  children  <li<;. 
We  wanted  the  motliers  of  the  world  mi 
join  hands  and  see  that  every  baby  was  >'•  i. 

Said  Miss  von  Pott:  "My  class  has  m  ,  o 
the  poor  sutler,  now  we  must  pay.  Aus;  iu 
is  old  and  rotten.  Women  have  been  k^'pt 
down.  The}'  were  told  woman's  place  wa.s 
in  the  home.  They  have  lived  for  dress 
and  entertainment.  When  the  war  came  th.e 
women  v.cre  helpless.  A  friend  in  Eng- 
land writes:  'Occupy  yourself  witli  your 
painting.  Vou  must  learn  to  work.'  1  .xm. 
glad  to  work.  1  have  no  longer  pride.  I 
am  helping  the  American  Mission  feed 
school  children.  If  only  all  could  be  fedl 
But   a   whole   nation   is   starving." 

But  although  -  the  conditions  in 
Vienna  are  so  ghastly  that  the  atten- 
tion of  tlic  world  has  been  called  to  the 
matter,  the  conditions  in  German 
towns  appear  to  be  quite  as  bad,  in 
some  places  actually  worse.  Miss 
Emily  Hobhouse,  who  has  been  dis- 
tributing relief  from  headquarters  at 
Lei4)zig  for  some  time,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows on  July  1st  :— 

"  You  asked  me  which  big  town  or 
province  in  Germany  needs  money  or 
goods  most.  All  the  big  towns  are  in 
great  need.  I  have  investigated  many, 
and  find  little  difference  between  them. 
Everyone,  *  except  a  very  few  rich 
people,  has  lived  for  five  years  on  about 
one-third  of  the  normal  diet.  The  pre- 
sent day  school  children  are  all  '  un- 
■terernaehrt.'  and  so  badly — never  hav- 
ing had  milk,  butter,  meat  or  cheese — 
that  development  of  both  mind  and 
body  has  been  arrested.  The  teachers 
say  that  the  children  cannot  learn  well ; 
after  an  hour,  interest  and  power  of 
concentration  relax ;  there  are  frequent 
absences  from  sickness,  and  fainting 
in  class  is  quite  usual.  Moreover,  the 
teachers  themselves  are  undernour- 
ished   and    lack    energy    and    vitality. 
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Prices  are  abnormal,  but  as  the  work- 
ing classes  have  had  enormous  ad- 
vances of  wages,  they  can  better  face 
th;;  costs  than  the  '  Mittdstand/  who 
h.'ive  only  had  slight  increases  to  sala- 
ries and  who  are  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition. 

"  In  hospitals  and  creches,  the  linen 
and  other  requirements  are  used  up, 
and  beds  are  vacant  for  want  of  bed- 
ding, and  because  people  cannot  pay 
the  high  costs  involved.  Everything 
is  very  sad.  Our  need  is  so  great  and 
widespread,  one  feels  paralysed  by  it; 
but  we  must  all  do  what  little  v/e  can. 
Here  in  Leipzig,  I  am  steadily  feed- 
ing 11,000  children  daily,  and  this 
oncjht  to  continue  till  next  summer. 
But  it  becomes  more  and  more  difiicult 
to  get  money.  If  your  people  will  send 
me  help,  I  shall  be  most  grateful." 

I  received  the  following  brief  ac- 
count about  children  sent  from  Ger- 
many to  enjoy  Dutch  hospitality: — 

To  know  that  no  one  will  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry is  an  amazing  experience  for  the  child 
•Vvho  has  never  known  life  except  during 
the  war,  or  a  peace  that  is  nearly  as  hun- 
gry as  the  war. 

;  "Is  there  chocolate  in  England?"  gasped 
ja  small  wisp  of  a  boy  when  the  box  was 
handed  to  aim.  A  few  weeks  earlier  he 
had  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  train. 

"Ah!"  said  a  superior  little  girl,  "I  have 
myself  often  seen  it,  though  never  tasted  it. 
naturally."    Then,  with  a  sigh,  "  Too  dear  1" 

A  third,  caught  hiding  his  share,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
saving  up  for  "  Mama,"  such  a  rare  speci- 
men of  reckless  expenditure  and  good  liv- 
ing. 

Upstairs,  in  airy  dormitories,  standing 
stripped  before  a  long  row  of  basins^  scrub- 
Ling  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  soap 
Jind  wat^r,  their  chatter  softened  the  shock, 
to  an  English  visitor  of  seeing  so  many 
'shrunken  fimbs  and  undersized  little  bodies. 
One  has  to  ask  the  age  of  such  children 
to  realise  what  starvation  can  do.    And  away 


in  the  cot  in  ihe  corner,  the  tiniest  tot  of  all, 
solemnly  playing  by  himself,  explained  that 
he  was  an  elephant. 

Appeals  for  help  to  feed  the  children 
have,  been  sent  out  by  German 
churches,  and  by  private  individuals 
to  churches  and  personal  friends  in 
Australia,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  collected.  Excellent  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  is  a  branch  of  the  Save-the- 
Children  Fund  in  -Melbourne,  the 
treasurer  being  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
president  of  this  fund  in  London  is 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

A.s  explained  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  an 
article  printed  in  our  last  issue,  the 
British  Government,  whilst  counten- 
ancing the  sending  of  money  to  relieve 
starvation  in  Germany,  refuses  to 
double  the  donation  by  giving  i  for 
£,  if  the  contribution  is  to  be  sent  to 
Germany.  This  means  that  those  who 
collect  money,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  save  the  starving  children  of 
Europe,  naturally  sent  it  where  it  will 
go  twice  as  far,  thanks  to  the  contri- 
bution of  the  British  Government. 
Consequently,  German  children  receive 
little  of  the  money  raised  in  Australia 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  stop  discriminating 
against  starving  German  children  be- 
fore long.  It  would  also  be  well  if 
the  various  attempts  to  raise  money  in 
Australia  to  provide  for  the  starv!K;j 
children  of  Germany  were  co-ordin- 
ated, so  that  a  combined  effort  could 
be  made.  The  address  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  20  Russell  Street,  Mel- 
bourne. This  Society  not  onl^  accepts 
money,  but  also  gifts  of  clothmg,  soap, 
and  hospital  necessities  for  transmission 
to  Europe. 


The  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference of  1912,  held  at  Washington, 
decided  to  grant  Florence  Nightingale 
medals  to  nursing  sisters,  but  no  dis- 
tribution was  made  until  early  this 
year.  No  fewer  than  15  countries  par- 
ticipated, and  the  medals  were  granted 
»s    follow :— Austria,    2;   Belgium,   2; 


Denmark,  1 ;  United  States,  6 ;  France, 
8;  Great  Britain,  5;  India,  1 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 1 ;  South  Africa,  1 ;  Greece,  1 ; 
Hungary,  2 ;  Italy,  5 ;  Japan,  3 ;  Rou- 
mania,  1 ;  and  Czecho-SIovakia,  2. 
Many  countries  made  no  application 
for  the  medals,  but  apparently  the  dis- 
tribution is  not  yet  finished. 
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THE   BOLSHEVIKS   AND    THE    ChUkCH. 


liolshevik  leaders  take  pride  in  hav- 
ing made  an  enemy  of  the  Orlliodox 
priesthood  of  Russia.  Is  not  this  hos- 
tiliiy  clear  proof  of  the  thorou^^hness  of 
their  statesmanship?  They  have  them- 
selves contrasted  their  position  with 
tliat  of  the  Kcreiisky  Government, 
which  received  the  recognition  and 
sanction  of  the  Church  as  "  the  faith- 
fid  Provisional  Government."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  Government, 
"  which  touched  the  Church  pocket,  at 
once  acquired  in  the  persons  of  the 
Church  hierarchy,  a  ruthless  enemy, 
who  had  at  his  disposal  a  powerfid  cen- 
tralised machinery,  and  enjoyed  a  good 
deal  of  influence  among  the  ignorant 
lower  strata  of  the  villages."  So  the 
statcnient  runs  in  the  report  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Justice  to  the 
Seventh  Con^jress  of  Soviets,  which  is 
reprinted  in  Tlie  Contemporary  Review. 

'I'his  report  is  naturally  one-sided. 
Bui  the  attitude  of  frank  hostility  to 
the  Church  as  a  material  institution 
savc^  the  writers  from  hypocrisy.  And 
the  account  they  give  of  the  conflict  is 
more  intelligible  than  the  stories  so 
widely  published  to  discredit  the  Bol- 
sheviks— stories  of  local  anti-clerical 
outbursts,  which  have  been  magnified 
mto  an  official  campaign  of  sacrilege. 
Sacrilege  it  may  appear  to  the  priest- 
hood that  functions  relating  to  birth, 
marriage  and  death  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  th€m  to  civil  officials ;  and 
the  secularising  of  the  schools  is  a 
grievous  oiTence  in  their  eyes.  But  on 
these  points  the  sympathy  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  will  De  rather  with  the 
Bolsheviks  than  with  their  foes.  The 
Beizure  of  the  Church's  property  is  on 
^  different  footing.  While  our  Pro- 
festant  peoples  will  hardly  support  the 
Church's  claim  of  special  divme  sanc- 
tion for  its  possession  of  property,  they 
dislike  expropriation,  regarding  pro- 
perty itseli  as  sacred.  The  Bolslieviks 
are  equally  free  from  the  Orthodox  re- 
verence for  religious  institutions,  and 
from  the  sanctification  of  property.  So 
they  make  no  secret  of  their  doings. 


The  Russian  Church  was  deprived  of 
its  control  over  marriage  dnd  educa- 
tion, its  right  to  levy  taxes,  its  grants 
from  the  Stale,  an,d  its  entire  property 
— all  by  the  decree  of  January  23,  1918. 
One  concession  was  allowed — buildings 
and  objects  specially  intended  for  re- 
ligious services  might  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  religious  bodies"^con- 
ccrned.  if  the  local  or  central  ,3l3.te 
Soviet  so  authorised.  But  the  Church 
did  not  gracefully  offer  thanks  for  this 
kind  favour.  Its  "40,000  spiritual 
shepherds  end  enormous  general  staff 
of  bishops  "  keenly  resented  the  loss  of 
power  and  property.  According  to  the 
Bolshevik  accusation,  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  forces  of  counter-revo- 
lution : — 

The  entire  Russian  reaction  and  counter- 
revolution was  reflected  in  the  Church.  The 
Convocation,  headed  by  its  monarch,  the 
Patriarch  Tikhon,  became  the  intellectual  and 
moral  centre  of  all  the  mem.bers  of  Russian 
reaction  Avho  accidentally  found  themselves 
outside  the  hospitable  and  sheltering  wing  of 
the  Tsarist  generals  on  the  Don,  and  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  distinguiab.ing  feature  of  this 
counter-revolutionary  organisation,  is  that  it 
does  not  step  down  into  the  arena  of  open 
and  direct  action,  but  revives  the  old  methods 
of  Jesuitism,  and,  under  the_  mask  of  hum- 
bleness, and  a  hj-pocritical  tolerance, 
sharpens  its  sword  against  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  Workers  and  Peasants.  • 

The  hostility  of  the  Church,  the  re- 
port states,  had  not  at  first  been  so 
secret.  The  Convocation  of  1918,  in 
Moscow,  had  "  openly  carried  on  a 
counter-revolutionary  and  'pogrom 
(massacre)  agitation.*'  A  so-called 
Liberal  priest,  Vostokov,  had  preached 
that  Orthodox  Russia  "  had  been  con- 
fronted in  the  war  by  the  dilemma  of 
a  German  captivity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  Jewish  captivity  on  the  other,**  | 
and  suggested  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
Russia  had  not  chosen  the  former. 

There  also  came  forward  Ornatsky,  the 
Prior  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral,^  at  Petrograd, 
who  subsequently  was  shot-  ^the  report  docs 
not  say  how  or  why),  and  wno  at  that  time, 
in  lyrical  tones,  declared  that  "all  that  is 
great  in  history  was  sanctified  with  blood," 
hinting  at  the  blood  of  the  Soviet  Gcvem- 
ment." 
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The  Prior  might  easily  have  been 
hinting  at  the  prospect  of  his  own  mar- 
tyrdom, but  sucJi  a  possibility  would 
not  occur  to  the  Commissars  of  Justice, 
who  make  this  report.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  of  the  Church's  demonstra- 
tions—-the  tollingf  of  funereal  bells  to 
announce  the  loss  of  monastic  property, 
the  uttering  of  curses  and  excommuni- 
cations (in  March,  1918)  against  those 
who  accepted  Soviet  principals.  But 
these  frontal  attacks  failed,  and  a  flank 
movement  was  tried  by  the  priesthood. 
The  monasteries  were  given  a  legal  coat 
of  paint  as  "  agricultural  communes," 
of  which  the  Priors  and  Prioresses  and 
the  whole  monastic  population  were  to 
become  members.  But  the^Commis- 
sariat  of  Justice  took  pains  to  check 
every  attempt  to  circumvent  the  decree. 

The  Holy  Relics  became  a  subject  of 
contention.  The  report  savs  that  the 
v/or^ers  were  eager  to  open  the  Relics 
*'  in  order  to  expose  a  long-practised 
fraud."  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Soviet  encouraged  such  exposures. 
The  Relics  shown  to  be  fraudulent  were 
ordered  to  be  ))laced  in  the  Soviet 
Museums   for   Church  antiquities. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  in  this 
report  a  paragraph  on  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. The  Soviet  Government  was 
once  regarded  as  the  champion  of  paci- 
fism against  militarism.  Some  British 
conscientious  objectors  would  hardly 
credit  it  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Bolsheviks  had  introduced  conscription. 
But  the  fact  is  that  revolutionary  Rus- 
sia has  gone  farther  than  any  of  the 
Western  nations  in  its  measures  of  con- 


scription. The  problem  of  the  con- 
scientious objectors  was  bound  to  arise 
in  tholand  of  Tolstoy.    We  read: — 

On  January  4th,  1919,  a  decree  was  issued 
deiUing  with  conscientious  objectors  to  mili- 
tary service.  The  Soviet  Government  handed 
over  the  testing  of  the  objectors  to  a  United 
Council  uf  Religious  Group.';  anti  Conijrega- 
tions,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  popu- 
lar Tolystoyan  TchertkofF,  and  a  Presidential 
Bureau,  which  inckided  Sergeyenko,  tlic 
former  i>ersonal  secretary  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy.  Practice,  however,  showed  that 
the  United  Council  'was  releasing  officers  who 
in  Tsari.-.t  times  had  been  ^volunteerhig  for 
war,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  religious  hypo- 
crites, evangelical  Christians,  and  so  forth! 

This  scorn  of  professing  conscien- 
tioiis-  objectors  would. do  credit  to  the 
Jingo  press  of  capitalist  New  York, 
And  the  measure  taken  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty might  have  been  copied  from  capi- 
talist Neve  Zealand.  In  August,  1919, 
the  United  Council  of  Religious  Groups 
was  informed  that  it  could  only  exempt 
"  persons  who  had  already  opposed 
wars  under  the  Tsar,  and  had,  by  their 
sufferings  under  the  Tsarist  regime, 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  objection 
to  the  sword." 

The  report  claiiBS  in  conclusion  that 
the  Commissariat  of  Justice  "  has  sup- 
plied the  flesh  to  the  fundamental  skele- 
ton-decree dealing  with  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State." 

The  work  in  this  direction  is  not  yet  fui- 
ished,  but  we  can  already  safely  assert  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  which  has  in  pr5(;'ice  rea- 
lised the  idea  of  separating  the  Church  from 
the  State,  and  has  applied  this  reform  in  a 
manner  only  possible  in  a  communist  State, 
which  is  destroying  the  entire  institution  of 
private  property  consistently  and  to  the  end. 


THE  FRENCH   PRESIDENT'S   FATAL    DESIRE 

FOR   FRESH  AIR. 


A  good  deal  of  fun  has  been  made 
over  President  Deschanel's  accident  in 
France.  This  befell  him,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause he  violated  French  custom  and 
tried  to  get  some  fresh  air  at  night. 
The  Railway  Review,  published  in 
Chicago,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
the  incident.  The  writer  explains  that 
there   arc   three  kinds  of  French   pas- 


senger trains.  The  wagon-lits  (sleep- 
ing cars),  in  which  one  sleeps  in  a  bed, 
and  which  travel  at  about  40  miles  an 
hour;  the  trains  dc  grande  vitessc  (of 
high  speed),  in  which  one  sleeps  sit- 
ting up,  and  which  travel  from  10  to 
25  miles  an  hour;  and  the  40  hommes 
ou  8  chcvanx  (40  men  or  8 
horses),   in    which   one    sleeps    on   the 
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floor,  and  progfresses  at   from  zero  lo 
10  miles  an  hour.     He  conlinucs:— 

The  fcal  of  the  rrcsidciU  of  the  Frciicli 
Republic  the  other  night,  when  he  fell 
from  his  train  head  first  into  the  De- 
partment of  the  I.oiret,  and  survived  to  tell 
tlie  tale,  would  be  entirely  explicable  if  he 
had  been  riding  on  a  40-nomnu's  Limited. 
There  arc  few  ways  in  which  one  cannot 
de-icend  from  these  trains  in  perfect  safety. 
It  would  be  possible,  if  one's  rabbit's-foot 
was  working,  to  fall  safely  also  frotn  a 
train  (if  grandc  ritcssc.  It  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  riding  in  a  private.  Presidential 
-uv'fi'fi-lits  that  lifts  his  adventure  into  the 
realm  of  the  miraculous.  The  lommuiiiqUi- 
ircm  Paris  assuring  the  world  that  M. 
De^chanel  will  suffer  no  ill  cfTects  from 
liis  misliap  permits  one,  without  violence 
to  the  proprieties,  to  speculate  on  the  man- 
ner  in   which   it   came  ai>out,  and   why. 

Next  to  pomnu-s  dc  icrre  f rites  (fried 
potatoes),  and  rin  rouge  (red  wine),  tlic 
ranking  Frencli  institution  is  undoubtedly 
the  Iiilief  that  sleeping  in  a  car  with  a  win- 
dow open  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
eveuts,  followed  by  rheumatism  or  sudden 
death.  The  only  bitter  feeling  tb.at  de- 
veloped between  the  Americans  and  their 
French  comrades  is  traceable  to  niglit  trips 
in  which  the  two  nationalities  disputed  over 
the  proper  function  of  the  compartment 
window — the  dough-boys  fighting  to  V:eep 
it    open,    and    the    French    figliting   to    keep 


It  sliut.  1  here  is  an  apocyphal  siuiy  ul  an 
R.T.O.,  wliose  duties  kept  him  moving  up 
and  down  the  P.L.M.  road,  who  never 
started  on  a  trip  witliout  a  supply  of  tcn- 
pcimy  nails.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a 
vacant  compartment,  he  let  down  the  win- 
dow, and  dropped  a  nail  into  the  \findow 
groove,  thereby  forestalling  all  future  ar- 
gument. 

It  appears  that  Presitlent  Dcschanel  was 
not  entirely  free  from  the  national  super- 
stition concerning  fresh  air.  He  was  in- 
disposed, so  lie  closed  every  opening  in 
his  compartment.  Finding  later  in  the 
night  that  the  room  was  stuflf}',  he  under- 
took to  open  a  window.  As  usual,  it  was 
stuck.  Then,  without  warning,  it  opened, 
and,  under  the  momentum  imported  by  the 
train's  rush  around  a  sharp  bend,  M. 
Deschanel  was  catapulted  head  first  through 
the  opening  slam  into  a  providential  bank 
of  sand  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sec- 
tion-hand he  encountered  an  hour  and  a-half 
later  refused  to  believe  tliat  the  foot-sore, 
bungcd-ui),  bare-headed  person  in  silk  py- 
jamas v.as  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  took  him  in  charge  as  a  sus- 
l)icious'*  character. 

Otlier  explanations  of  M.  Deschanel's 
accident  have  been  advanced,  but  the  fresh- 
air  tlieory  will  appeal  to  members  of  the 
American  Legion  as  the^most  plausible.  It 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  train  would 
have  gone  oflr  amd  left  President  Deschanel 
sitting  hi  the  sand  if  he  bad  gone  to  bed 
with    his    window    open. 


WHY   ENGLAND    IS    SICK. 


Britain's  large  proportion  of  unfit 
nien,  revealed  by  the  war-time  medical 
examinations,  has  been  the  subject  of 
many -reviews,  some  of  which  have  been 
noticed  in  stead's.  An  effort  is  now- 
being^  made  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the 
■prevailing  ill-health  and  poor  physique. 
It  had  been  known  that  the  conditions 
of  social  and  industrial  life  were  largely 
to  blame.  But  the  most  ardent  Social- 
ists have  hardly  uttered  so  dam.ning  a 
denunciation  of  the  effects  of  slum  life 
and  factor}'  work  as  that  appearing  in 
the  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service  (Medical  Department).  The 
degeneracy  is  worst,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, among^  those  who  are  reared  from 
childhood  in  slumdom..  Of  these  the 
medical  report  says : 

If  an  analysis  were  made  of  the  children 
born  in  the  slum  areas,  and  who  eventually 
grow  up  Grade  I  (that  is,  normally  healthy), 
the    result    would    be    so    appalling    that    no 


Government  would  have  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  passing  any  measure  which  Avould 
remedy  this  evil.  Until  we  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  improving  the  surround- 
ings of  the  young,  no  other  remedies  will 
raise  the  index  of  fitness  to  a  normal  level. 

They  tell  of  areas  in  Birmingham 
where  almost  50  babies  out  of  every 
100  born  die  in  the  first  year.  Such 
figures  seem  incredible,  when  the  num- 
ber of  babies  lost  out  of  every  100  born 
in  Australia  is  only  about  six,  and  in 
New  Zealand  less  than  five.  People  of 
all  ages  sufifer  in  these  slum  areas,  and 
the  general  death  rate  is  70  to  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  other  wo'-klng-class 
districts  in  the  same  city.  The  doctors' 
description  of  the  dirt  and  overcrowd- 
ing would  make  an  imaginative  society 
woman  gasp  for  smelling  salts. 

A  review  of  the  official  Report  is  con- 
tributed to  The  Nin&teciith  Century  by 
Mary  Scharlieb.  It  emphasises  the  evils 
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of  foul  housing  more  than  those  of  ill 
nourishment,  and  in  this  it  concurs  with 
the  findings  of  Mrs.  Pember  Reeves  in 
London — that  the  lack  of  decent  homes 
has  a  worse  influence  on  health  than 
even  semi-starvation.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  reported  in  the  English 
press  an  account  of  a  family  of  seven 
living  in  one  room  underground.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article  under  review, 
"  the  housing  of  the  Vv'orking  classes  is 
bad  and  unhealthy  all  over  the  country, 
and  not  only  in  the  towns  and  urban 
districts.  The  country  cottages  are 
often  ill-built,  inconvenient,  damp,  and 
without  a  supply  of  clean  water.  In 
the  towns,  conditions  are.  as  bad,  and 
there  is  not  the  compensation  of  pure 
air.*' 

"'  ose  who  survive  the  dangers  of 
child',  ^d  i  (  ■  slums  must  often  spend 
their  adolesce:.ce  in  the  factories.  And 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
the  chances  are  9  to  1  that  they  will 
grow. up  unfit,  if  they  grow  up  at  all. 
Australians  will  find  it  hard  to  picture 
a  group  of  1070  eighteen-year-old  lads 
from  an  industrial  district,  who  were 
examined  for  war  service.  Their  aver- 
ac/e  height  was  4  ft.  10.2  in.,  and  their 
average  weight  6^  stone.  Many  of  them 
were  necessarily  rejected,  simply  for 
"  poor  physique."  The  Commissions 
found  that  the  lads  were  generally 
badly  paid,  poorly  fed,  badly  housed, 
that  they  did  not  appreciate  their  own 
dauber,  and-had  no  desire  for  healthier 
conditions  of  life.,  They  were  contented 
to  work  on  day  after  day  for  so  poor  a 
reward,  and  had  no  energy  to  play  cric- 
Jcet  or  football,  although  they  liked  to 
attend  matches  as  spectators.  Tubercu- 
losis was  very  common  among  these 
lads,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  consump- 
tion, especially  among  those  whose  work 
kept  them  indoors  eicposed  to  heat,  foul 
air  and  dust. 

The    older    men    from    the    factories 

were  little  better.    In  the  cotton-manu- 

.  facturing  city   of   Sal  ford  the   reports 

on    1877   average   men    over  40   years 

were  taken.    Only  153,  or  8  per  cent., 


had  no  disability ;  46  per  cent,  fell  into 
grades  3  and  4,  Dr.  Scharlieb  com- 
ments ; — 

These  terrible  figures  indicate  the  results 
produced  on  these  men  by  their  work,  tem- 
perament and  climate.  The  Commissioners 
found  that  they  were  hard-working,  indus- 
trious, and  that  from  an  early  age  they  had 
been  absorbed  in  industry.  That  is  to  say, 
business  or  industrial  life  began  for  them 
when  they  left  school,  and  became  their 
habit,  their  ruling  passion.  They  worked 
for  unduly  long  hours — m.asters  as  well  as 
men ;  they  were  too  exhausted  for  games  or 
exercise  in  the  evenings.  Their  work  was 
carried  out  in  bad  conditions,  in  a  hot,  moist 
atmosphere,  which  led  to  extreme  weariness, 
and  laid  them  open  to  contract  catarrhs  and 
bronchitis  when  they  turrted  out  into  the 
raw  damp  and  cold.  Well  may  the  Report 
say,  "It  is  not  good  national  hygienic 
economy  to  aim  at  immense  commercial  and 
industrial  success  if  by  so  doing  you  produce 
a  race  of  setiiles  at  40. 


Medical  investigations  during  the 
war  revealed  that  alcoholism  among  the 
workers  was  in  very,  large  measure  due 
to  over-fatigue.  Dr.  Scharlieb  points 
out  how  an  inordinate- thirst  is  often 
developed  by  working  in  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere.  She  also  mentions  among 
the  demoralising  conditions — which 
conduce,  of  cours^,  to  ill-health— the  in- 
security of  employment.  '"'  It  needs  a 
high  degree  of  morality  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  be  faithful  to  an  em- 
ployment that  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
unfaithful  to  the  worker.".  However, 
she  does  not  deny  individual  responsi- 
bility. Social  conditions  and  individual 
conduct  react  upon  one  another.  There 
is  a  vicious  cycle  of  "  poverty,  misery, 
alcol'iolism,  selfishness  and  ungodli- 
ness." There  is  a  call  for  divine  dis- 
content :  "■  The  present  industrial  un- 
rest and  constantly  recurring  strikes  are 
a  trouble  to" '-everyone,  and  a  grave 
menace  to  our  political  and  economic 
stability.  Still,  may  we"  not  hope  that 
they  are  the  birth-throes, 'by  virtue  of 
which,  a  healthier  and  better  England  i.s 
coming  to  birth — an  England  in  whuMi 
goodness  shall  not  be  so  difficuU. 
bodily  and  mental  soundness  so  terriuiy 
handicapped?" 
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A''  i4    lo    c  iirrcui    /  lln.- 

Con.- ....:.. -11  of  Czccho-Slo\ 'the 

Hio  '  modem  and  complete  instrument 
of  democratic  sclf-goveninieiil."  ll 
wa<  formally  adopted  by  the  C'on- 
siiiuonl'  j'\.s.seml)ly  at  Prague,  on  Febru- 
ary 29th  last,  and  was  approved  by 
President  Masaryk,  on  the  5th  March. 
Tlie  first  election  of  Deputies  aiul  Sena- 
tors under  the  Constitution  was  held  on 
April  18th,  and  the  newly  created  Par- 
liament, elected  Masaryk  President  on 
JVUj'  29th,  by  284  votes  to  61. 

The  Constitution  follows  the  French 
niodel  more  than  the  -American.  It 
cmViodies  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
wioi-i  enlightened  men  in  Hurope,  who 
have  selected  the  best  features  of  all 
the  earlier  republics,  from  that  of 
Athens,  to  those  of  our  own  time,  and 
have  excluded  all  features  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  undesirable. 
The  head  of  the  State  is  the  President, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Deputies  and 
Senators,  and  holds  office  for  seven 
years.  He  may  be  re-elected  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  but  must  not 
hold  office  for  more  than  two  terms  con- 
secutively. Exception  is  made  in  the 
case- of  President  Masaryk,  who  may  be 
elected  for  a  third  consecutive  tenn,  if 
he  lives  long  enough. 

The  Deputies  are  elected  on  the  pro- 
portion system.  All  meji  and  women 
of  21  and  over  can  vote.  At  the  first 
election,  no  fewer  than  8,000,000  voters 
cast  their  ballots,  althougli  the  total 
population  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  not 
quite  13,000,000 !  Persons  who  vote  for 
Senators  must  be  26  years  old.  The 
Senate  consists  of  150  members,  and 
Senators  must  have  reached  45  years  of 
age.  They  are  elected  for  eight  years. 
The  number  of  Deputies  is  300,  and  all 
citizens  of  the  Republic  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  who  are  30  years'  of  a^e 
are  eligible  for  election.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  prevent  women  being 
elected  Senators  or  Deputies,  but  ap- 
parently none  were  returned  at  the  re- 


ciu  elections.  J:.mpioyecs  of  the 
.State,  wiio  are  elected  to  the  l^ational 
Assembly,  receive  leave  of  absence  for 
the  duration  of  their  term,  and  are  en- 
titled to  their  regular  salaries.  Uni- 
versity professors  similarly  elected  are 
entitled  to  leave  of  absence. 

In  t'b.c  event  of  the  death, <vgf  the 
President  or  his.  resignation  during  his 
term  of  ofiice,.  a- new  election  is  jield. 
Until  the  new  President  lias  "been 
elected,  or  if  he  is  prevented  by  ill- 
health  or  any  other  cause  from  per- 
forming his  office,  his  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Government,  which,  may 
entrust  definite  functions  to  it&  own 
President.  It  is:  provided  further  that 
if  the  President  is  incapacitated  or  ill 
for  more  than  six  months,  the  Govern- 
ment may  elect  an  acting  President, 
who  w'ill  serve  as  such  until  the  im- 
pediment is  removed.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  all 
professors  of  universities,  all  judges, 
civil  officials,  and  army  officers  of  the 
sixth  or  higher  rank.  Pic  may  veto 
Bills,  but  they  can  be  passed  over  his 
head  by  a  majority  of  the  N^ational  As- 
sembly sitthig- together.  The  President 
decides  over  which  Department  each 
Minister  shall  preside,  and  no  member 
of  the  Government  may  sit  on  the 
Board  of  l5irectars,  or  act  as  represen- 
tative of  a  stock  company  or  a  firm 
which  is  engaged  in  business  connected 
with  property. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  de- 
clare its  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  amotion  to  declare  lack  of 
confidence  must  he  signed  by  at  least  ji 
one-third  of  the  tatal  number  of  Depu- 
ties, and  has  first  to  be  referred  to  a  I 
committee,   which  must  report  within! 
eight  days.     If  the  Chamber  declaresr 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government,!^ 
or   rejects   a   motion  by   the  Govem-f 
raent     for     a     vote     of     confidence^ 
the-     Government      must      place      its! 
resignation     in     the     hands     of     thfP' 
Presiderll,      who      is      then      empow 
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ercd  to  select  persons  who  are  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  Ae  State  until  a  new 
Government  is  formed.  Ministers  do 
not  apparently  require  to  be  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  but  may  par- 
ticipate at  any  time  in  the  meetings  of 
either  House,  and  of  all  committees. 
They  are  given  the  floor  whenever  they 
(lesire  to  speak.  At  the  request  of 
either  House  or  committee,  a  Minister 
shall  attend  il.s  meetings,  otherwise  he 
may  be  repre:  .'.ited  by  officials  of  his 
Department. 

Bills  submitted  hy  members  of  either 
House  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenses  involved  in  the 
^ill,  and  by  a  recommendation  as  to 
how  they  shall  be  defrayed.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  Senate  must 
take  action  on  a  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Deputies  within  six  weeks,  on 
financial  and  army  bills  within  one 
month.  The  House  of  Deputies  does 
not  require  to  take  action  on  Bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  for  three  months. 
li  the  Senate  fails  to  take  action  v/ithin 
the  time  limit,  this  failure  is  considered 
as  approval  of  the  decision  of  the  first 
House.  A  measure  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  becomes  law  de- 
spite the  dissent  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
Chamber,  by  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  entire  membership,  reaffirms  its 
original  vote,  li,  hov/ever,  the  Senate 
rejects  by  a  three-fourths  majority  of 
its  entire  membership,  the  Bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  Bill  becomes  law  only 
if  repassed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  three-fifths  majority 
pf  the  entire  membership.  The  Senate 
las  not  the  same  power,  for,  if  a  Senate 
[  Bill  is  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  De- 
jhuties,  and  the  Senate  reaffirms  its 
rriginal  vote  by  a  majority  vote  of  its 
ire  membership,  and  the  Bill  is  then 
j|f^-submitted  to  the  Chamber,  a  majority 
ote  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
:hamber  '.-ills  the  Bill.  Such  a  BiU 
annot  be  re-submitted  w^ithin  twelve 
iiths. 

If  the  National  Assembly  rejects  a 
rovemment  Bill,  the  Government  may 
v)f-rder  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  on  the 


question.  In  case  of  such  referendum, 
all  those  who  are  entitled  to  ballot  for 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
may  vote. 

Although  the  President  declares  war 
and  makes  peace,  he  may  not  do  so  un- 
less war  has  been  decided  on  by  three- 
fifths  of  all  members  of  both  Houses. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  may 
reject  a  lav/  passed  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  the  measure  shall  be  pro- 
claimed law  if  both  Houses  in  a  roll 
call  reaffirm  their  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  entire  membership.  If  such  a 
concurrent  majority  of  both  Houses  is 
not  reached,  the  measure  will  neverthe- 
less become  law,  if  in  a  new  roll  call 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  for  it 
by  tliree-fifths  of  the  entire  member- 
ship. 

If  both  Houses  meet  as  National  As- 
sembly, the  rules  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  apply,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  presides.  Both  Houses 
have  two  regular  sessions  annually,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  The  spring 
session  commences  in  March,  the 
autumn  session  in  October.  If,  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  either  House  makes 
a  demand  for  a  special  session,  stating 
the  nature  .of  the  special  business,  the 
President  shall  cause  the  Plouse  to  meet 
within  14  days  from  the  date  of  de- 
mand. The  President  may  prorogue 
the  Plouse  for  no  longer  than  one 
month,  and  not  oftener  than  once  a 
year.  Pie  may  also  dissolve  the  House, 
but  may  not  exercise  this  right  within 
the  last  six  months  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  provided 
for  the  carrying  on  of  business 
when  Parliament  is  not  assembled. 
They  do  not  leave  complete  power  to 
the  Ministry,  as  is  the  case  in  Australia 
and  other  democratic  countries.  A 
special  Commission  is  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  24  members ;  16  are  elected 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  8  by 
the  Senate,  and  both  Plouses  also  elect 
alternatives.  Each  alternate  takes  the 
place  of  a  definite  member.  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  for  one  year,  and 
the  Commission  h  empowered  to  enact 
urgent  measures  which  have  the  force 
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of  law.  when  the  two  Houses  arc  ciiiicr 
prorop^ied  or  clo4£d.„  In  cases  where 
the  Member  and  his  ahcrnale  arc  both 
unable  to  act,  a  new  Member  is  elected, 
but  he  himself  must  belong  to  the  same 
group  as  the  man  he  rejilaces.  Minis- 
ters may  not  become  Members.  The 
Conuiiission  can  act  in  all  matters  that 
come  within  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  cannot,  however,  elect  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  amend  fun- 
damental laws,  impose  lasting  fniancial 
duties  on  citizens,  alienate  State  pro- 
perty, burden  permanently  the  State 
finances  or  increase  military  obligations. 
It  may  not  give  its  consent  to  declara- 
tion of  war.  Obviously,  the  Commis- 
sion acts  as  a  brake  upon  the  Govern- 
nient,  ntid  prtn;!^'^-  '-?-^  .-r^^-.'rr^  ihr.  Afiji. 
istry. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  an  article  in 
the  Constitution  dealing  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  This  is  guaranteed,  and 
the  article  goes  on,  "  it  is.  therefore,  il- 
legal as  a  matter  of  principle  to  subject 
the  press  to  censorship  before  publica- 
tion." 

It  is  expressly  set  out  that  privileges 
due  to  sex,  birth  and  calling,  are  not 
recognised  in  the  Republic,  and  titles 
may  only  be  conferred  when  they  refer 
to  office  or  occupation. 

The  State  is  to  have  supreme  conduct 
and  oversight  of  all  instruction  and  edu- 
cation, the  establishment  of  private 
schools  only  being  allovs-ed  by  special 
permission.  Every  physically-fit  citizen 
of    the    Czecho-Slovak    Republic    shall 


submit   to   military   training.   ;;ii(l    obc; 
-the  call  to  defend  the  State. 

Expression  is  given  in  the  Constitu 
tion  to  the  orders  of  the  SuprciiK 
Council,  that  the  rights  of  minorities  ii 
the  new  State  are  to  be  safeguarded 
but  in  this  particular  respect  the  Con 
stitution  might  be  improved..-  Citizen: 
of  the  Republic  may  employ  any  Ian 
guagc  in  private  or  commercial  fela 
tions  they  please,  but  the  right  to  us( 
a  definite  language  in  public  offices  i; 
regulated  by  special  law.  '  ''  In  citie< 
and  districts  where  lives  a  considerable 
fraction  of  Czecho-Slovak'  citizens  oi 
other  than  Czecho-Slovak  language,  the 
children  oi  such  Czecho-Slovak  citizen' 
sliall  receive  in  public  schools,  withir 
the  limits  of  the  general  law  governin^s 
education,  suitable  opportunity  to  be 
taught  in  their  own  tongue,  but  instruc- 
tion in  the  Czecho-Slovak  language  maj; 
be  made  obligatory."  A  proportionate 
share  in  the  expenditure  on  edlication, 
religion  and  charity  from  public  funds 
is  guaranteed  to  such  minorities. 

The  Constitution  carefully  protects 
naturafised  citizens,  the  last  article.  No. 
133,  reading  "every  form  of  forcible 
denationalisation  is  forbidden.  Viola- 
tion of  this  principle  may  be  declared 
criminal  by  law." 

Carpathian-Russia,  wdiich  is  declared 
an  autonomous  territory,  has  a  special 
Diet  of  its  own.  It,  however,  sends  re- 
presentatives to  the  Senate  and  to  tlie 
House  of  Deputies.  At  the  head  of 
Carpathian-Russia  stands  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Republic. 


There  was  a  deficit  last  year  of  no 
less  than  £3,980,000  on  the  national 
telephones  in  Great  Britain.  When  the 
Post  OfHce  took  over  the  telephones  in 
1913,  the  expenses  were  about  £5,000,- 
000  a  year.  In  1920,  the  expenses  had 
increased  to  £13,000,000.  In  1913, 
the  revenue  was  over  £6,000,000; 
In  1920,  It  was  £9,730,000.  In 
order  to  put  a  check  on  "  frivo- 
lous"       ca^'s       it       ''^       proposed       ^o 


abolish  the  flat  rate  altogether,  and  t(i 
charge  instead  for  every  call  made.     Ti 
was  shown  in  evidence  before  a  sele^, 
committee  of  the  House  of  CommoiM 
that  a  subscriber  might  be  paying  a  fl^ 
rate  of  £20  a  year,  and  be  havii-^-  {2C; 
worth  of  telephone  use.     The  preserp 
charge  at  the  call  offices  of  3d.  in  Loif 
don,  and  2d.  in  the  country,  is  not  no) 
remunerative,  and  will  have  to  he  h\ 
creased. 
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By  Anthony  Foulkes. 


THEY  were  a  strange  group,  to  all 
outward  appearance  differing 
as  greatly,  cacli  from  each,  as 
any -dfeur  men  one  might  meet  in  a 
day's  march.  Menzics.  the  tall,  sloping 
shouldered,  anaemic-looking  Scot,  .with 
a  drooping,  black  moustache,  and  an  ex- 
pressionless eye,  stood  hands  in  pockets 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  surveying  the 
others  with  a  boiled-codfish  expression 
that  betrayed  no  hint  of  his  real  mental 
attitude.  Stobart,  the  short,  thickset, 
ugly  little  man,  with  a  bull  neck,  looked 
little  more  than  a  savage.  Ewart,  tall, 
fair  and  Avell-built,  looked  debonair 
and  amused  to  a  degree ;  while  Stanley, 
the  youngest  and  most  irresolute,  looked 
the  personification  of  eager  interest. 

"  There's'  nothing  particularly  new 
or  epoch-making  in  what  you  have  been 
saying!"  Ewart  remarked,  "  science  has 
known  for  years  that  animation  can  be 
suspended  by  the  application  of  intense 
old — cold  that  is  too  cold,  and  too 
suddenly  applied  to  have  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  death  by  freezing.  It  must  be 
fully  six  years  since  I  read  the  account 
f  a  Frenchman's  entirely  successful 
'xperiments  on  rats  and  rabbits !" 

"  Aye !  But  you're  just  a  trifle  lack- 
ing in  imagination,  Ewart."  Menzies' 
oice  had  an  indescribable  something 
ihat  betrayed  his  Scottish  origin ;  it 
\vas  not  an  accent  or  even  a  decided 
urr — rather  it  was  a  subtlety  of  timbre 
lat  had  more  character,  individual  and 
ational.  than  an  accent  could .  ha,ve 
leld.  "  You  read  great  facts  like  that, 
•id  they  convey  nothing,  suggest  no- 
jiing,  to  your  puerile  intelligence ! 
"  Thanks  !"  said  Ewart  dryly.  Then, 
ith  an  air  of  jocular  sarcasm  that  re- 
galed the  bite  it  M'as  meant  to  con- 
al,  "  And  what  gigantic  scientific  re- 
'ution  docs  it  convey  to  your  towcr- 

intellect?" 
1"  We  are  all  students  and  thinker? 
e,"  interposed  Stobart  with  an  air 


of  earnest  ferocity  that  characterised 
the  smallest  of  his  utterances,  "  and 
this  bickering  is  unseemly  and  indecent. 
It's  obvious  to  anyone  but  a  silly  fool 
that  Menzies  is  applying  the  principle, 
in  theory,  to  the  human   race." 

"  Being  the  aforesaid  silly  fool," 
remarked  Ewart,  with  a  disarming 
smile,  "  I  fail  to  see  the  application — - 
unless  Menzies  .i&  cynical  enough  to 
think  the  extinction  of  the  race  for  a 
century  or  so  a  highly  desirable  thing. 
If  that  is  the  notion,  I'm  a  little  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him !" 

Me;izies'  disgustful  grunt  is  not  cap- 
able of  reproduction  in  cold  type. 
"  You're  blithering,  man !"  he  said. 
"  Flow  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  principle  to  the  entire 
race?  What  I  am  thinking  of — what 
any  scientific  man  with  an  imagination 
would  naturally  consider,  is ." 

"  It's  results  if  applied  to  a  single 
human  being,"  broke  in  Stobart,  his 
eyes  glowing,  "  consider  the  result  of 
a  thousand-year  sleep,  during  which  the 
patient  grew  .no  older;  his^  arteries, 
his  organs,  all  his  physical  attributes 
preserved  in  exactly  the  condition  they 
were  in  prior  to  the  experiment.  In 
all  history,  there  has  never  been  such 
a  revolutionary,  such  a  vital  discovery 
as  this  of  the  possibility  of  suspending 
animation !" 

For  the  first  time  young  Stanley 
spoke.  His  hands-  worked  with  excite- 
ment, his  eyes  glowed,  and. a  flush  came 
and  went  on  his  smooth  cheek. 

"Gad!"  he  said,  "Gad!  what 
a  dream!  A  thousand-year  sleep, 
and  then  an  awakening  with  youth 
and  strength  unimpaired !  A  liv- 
ing epitome  of  history,  priceless 
to  the  cause  of  science,  priceless 
to  the  cause  of  hmnanity!  What 
a  dream !" 

F.^vart  laughed  quietly  and  with  a 
kindly  sarcasm.     "  Impeflious  youth!" 
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he  said,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  a 
poet.  But  have  you  considered  that 
an  ui\thankful  posterity  would  prob- 
ably consider  you  an  uncomfortable 
anachronisni — a  kind  of  skeleton  at 
the  feast — tfiey  would  probably  put  you 
on  show  at  whatever  their  equivalent 
to  a  music-hall  might  be.  if  they  didn't 
tear  you  to  pieces  with  rage  on  sight !" 
"  You're  mistaken,  Ewart !"  Menzies' 
eyes  were  narrowed  on  the  boy,  and  his 
look  belied  the  levity  of  his  tone. 
*'  \Miatever  suggestion  such  an  experi- 
ment might  carry  to  the  minds  of  pos- 
terity he  most  certainly  could  not  ap- 
appcal  to  them  as  a  '  memento  mori '!" 

Stobart,  the  rigidity  of  his  pose  be- 
traying his  strong  interest,  interpos-ed. 
"  'J'his  is  not  a  matter  for  levity !"  he 
said  abruptly.  "  As  Stanley  has  said, 
this  is  the  most  stupendous  discovery 
ever  made  by  science,  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  human  species.  There  are,  of 
couuse,  two  great  ditificulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  experiment.  The  first  is 
the  crass  prejudice  of  governments  in 
the  matter  of  experimentation  involv- 
ing human  life — except  where  the  grim 
joke  of  Avar  is  concerned;  the  second  is 
the  innate  cowardice  of  the  species.  Few 
men  would  care  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  with  so  doitbtful  an  is- 
sue; and  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a 
man  to  offer  himself  in  the  cause  of 
science,  an  asinine  government  would 
probably  step  in  and  stop  the  experi- 
ment." 

Never  once  did  the  speaker  take  his 
eyes  off  Stanley  as  he  enunciated  the 
difficulties  Avhich  beset  his  godmother, 
vScience.  As  he  expected,  the  young 
man  was  not  &low  to  take  up  the  im- 
plicit challenge. 

*■'  You  are  unfair  to  the  human  race," 
he  said^ quietly.  "  It  is  not  craven.  To 
what  extent  has  the  theory  been 
proven  ?" 

"  T  won't  bother  you  with  a  list  of 
those  who  have  experimented  success- 
fully in  other  countries,"  said  the  other, 
a  trifle  eagerly,  "  it  isn't  at  all  necessar)'-, 
because  the  soundness  of  the  theory 
has  been  proven  by  two  of  us  here 
present.  With  apparatus  made  here  !n 
Australia.  Menzies  and  I  have  carrtcd 


out  a  serious  and  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments.  We  have  not  talked  about 
it,  because  the  proportion  of  humanity 
— even  thoughtful  humanity — which 
can  appreciate  the  true  inwardness  of 
important  scientific  expcrimeptation  is 
lamentably  s-mall.  We  had  no  hanker- 
ing for  the  attentions  of  the  type  of 
ignorant  journalist  who  publishes  fan- 
tastic accounts  of  Marconi's  dalliance 
with   Venus!"  ' 

"  Good,  that  phrase,  but  scarcely  in 
character,  Mr.  Scientist!"  put  in  Ewart 
with  a  chuckle. 

Stanley  made  a  little  gesture  of  im- 
patience, ''  Go  on !"  he  urged. 

"  I  made  a   series  of  experiments," 
resumed    Stobart    evenly,   "  with    rats, 
rabbits  and  hares.     Menzies  used  rats, 
cats,  dogs  and  a  squirrel,     I  think  I 
am  right?"     The  cadaverous  Scot  in- 
clined' his  head,  and   Stobart  resumed 
his    discourse,    occasionally   consulting 
notes   which   he   drew    from   a  breast 
pocket  at  this  juncture,       "  I   started 
with   two    rats,    together,    in   January, 
1917.     These  I  lost,  either  by  applying 
the  cold  too  gradually,  or  because  there 
was  too  big  an  element  of  heat  in  the 
two  bodies  for  the  size  of  my  apparatus-. 
At  any  rate,  I  froze  them,  which  nulli- 
fied  the   experiment    by    killing   them 
outright.  Realising  that  the  experiment 
had  proved  a  failure,  I  wasted  no  time 
upon  tlicm,  but  tried  again  with  a  sin- 
gle rat  and  modified  apparatus  in  the 
middle  of  February.     This  experiment     ( 
was   completely   successful,  and   I   re-     j 
stored  the  rodent  to  life  and  health  at     j 
the   end  of    March.      He   showed    no  W- 
signs  of  being  the  worse  for  his  experi-  ^ 
ences,  though  I  kept  him  under  obser- 
vation  for  some  considerable  tiine_  in 
order    to    prove   his  entire   normalityJ 
About  this  time  I  discovered  that  m^ 
friend  Menzies  was  making  a  similai 
series  of  experiments,  and  we  decidec 
to    co-ordinate   our   efforts.      He  had, 
at  that  time,  lost  one  rat  and  one  cat. 
Since  that  time,  neither  of  us  has  lost 
a  single  animal,  despite  the   fact^  tha' 
our  experiments  have  been  practicalb 
continuous.     Our  greatest  triumph  oc- 
cured  last  week,  when  we  restored 
whole  menagerie  to  life,  not  one  of  ther 
(Continued  on  page  J5-') 
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Epan.'sh  Loan  to  Franco. 

France,  during  the  war,  obtained 
a  loan  of  455,000,000  pesetas  from 
Spain.  -This  was  really  in  the  nature 
of  a  credit  for  goods  purchased  in 
Spain.  The  debt  was  to  be  paid  off  at 
the  rate  of  35,000,000  pesetas  a  month, 
the  first  payment  falling  due  on  Jttnc 
20.  France  has  asked  that  these  amor- 
tization payments-  should  be  postponed, 
and  it  is  anticipated,  despite  strong  pro- 
tests raised  in  Spain,  that  the  Spanish 
Government  will  agree  to  the  proposal, 
Germany  Surrenders  Cattle. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  June,  Ger- 
many had  sent  to  France  42,453  cows, 
67,476  sheep,  7875  goats,  and  7167 
horses  and  mules.  The  Treaty  calls  for 
tlie  delivery  to  France  during  the  three 
months  following  the  .  conclusion  of 
Peace,  that  is  from  January  10  to  April 
10,  90.000  cows,  2000  bulls,  30,000 
horses.  1000  rams,  100,000  sheep  and 
10,000  goats.  The  Germans-  protest 
that  owing  to  the  terrible  shortage  of 
milk,  the  surrender  of  every  cow  means 
the  death  of  a  child. 
Austrian  Bank  Notes. 

The  Serbian-Croat-Slovene  Govern- 
ment, which  rules  over  Serbia  and  Jugo- 
slavia, has  issued  a  warning  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  old  kronen  bank  notes,  is- 
stted  by  the  Austrian  vStates  Bank  and 
taken  6ver  by  the  Jugo-S!ovene  Govern- 
ment, have  now  been  replaced  by  bank 
notes  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Scrbia-Croat-SloveRC  kingdom,  the 
value  of  which  is  given  in  dinars  on 
one  side,  and  kronen  on  the  other.  None 
of  the  old  kronen  bank  notes  will  now 
be  accepted  in  the  Sorbian-Croat-Slo- 
vene  State. 


l5,OCC,vOD  Francs  for  Prisoners. 

Soldiers  of  all  countries  interned  in 
Switzerland  from  January,  1916,  to 
August,  1919,  received  no  less  than 
15,481,839  francs,  sent  them  by 
money  order.  Of  the  578,461  money 
orders  sent,  only  42,  representing  a  total 
of  1168  francs,  went  astray.  During 
the  same  period,  the  internees  received 
15,325,000  letters,  postcards  and  ncw.s- 
p'apers,  and  726,000  packets.  They  des- 
patched 7,888,000  letters  and  postcards 
in  return.  A  special  postal  bureau  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  handling  this 
heavy  correspondence. 
Women  and  Wheat  Production. 

Moles  are  being  ruthlessly  massacred 
in  Great  Britain,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  localities  they  have  become  al- 
most extinct.  Their  extermination  has 
had  a  direct  result  on  the  crops  in  thes-e 
districts,  as  the  moles  live  largely  on 
wire  worms,  and  other  noxious  grubs 
that  destroy  wheat.  The  cause  of  the 
extermination  is  because  the  commer- 
cial value  of  their  skins  has  been  great- 
ly enhanced  owing  to  their  increasing 
use  in  the  making  of  fur  coats  for 
women,  who  are  thus  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  drop  of  wheat  production 
in  Great  Britain. 

Trading  with  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Danish  papers 
stated  that  goods  were  beginning  to 
stream  into  Russia,  via  Reval  and 
Petrograd.  Most  of  these  came  from 
Scandinavian  countries.  Amongst  other 
goods  which  were  being  delivered,  were 
52  locomotives,  over  1.000.000  scythes, 
150,000  threshing  machines.  7000  reap- 
ing machines  and  4(X)  cultivators.  Great 
quantities   of  tools  are  also  being  de- 
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livorcd — amongst  tlicm  no  fewer  tlian 
300.000  .sciw  nles.  In  order  to  move 
lliese  goods,  a  daily  train  of  six  waggons 
is  being  run  from  Reval  to  Petrograd, 
and  a  daily  train  of  40  waggons  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow.  The  third  con- 
■  signment  of  Swedish  merchandise, 
consisting  chiefly  of  agriculttiral  imple- 
ments, was  valued  at  1,000,000  kronen. 
It  went  via   Reval. 

Raw  Materials  Worth  £277,000,000. 

During  the  war,  the  British  Govern- 
ment purchased  immense  quantities  of 
raw  materials.  The  total  expenditure, 
including  purchases,  freights  and  manu- 
facturing expenses,  amounted  to  £277,- 
081,904,  and  the  total  turnover  (includ- 
ing sales)  was  £502,311,148.  As  ad- 
ministration expenses  amounted  to 
only  £739,126,  they  worked  out  at  less 
than  3/-  per  cent,  on  the  whole  turn- 
over. The  actual  cash  benefits-  accruing 
to  the  National  Exchequer  amounted 
to  some  £35,000,000.  The  accounts 
which  have  just  been  published,  show 
that  all  the  money  advanced  by  the 
State  for  the  purchase  bf  raw  materials 
has  since  been  refunded  to  the  Trea- 
'  sury.  plus  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended, although  large  stocks,  especially 
of  Colonial  wool,  have  yet  to  be  sold. 

Quite  a  Number  of  Boots. 

Tlie  amount  of  home  wool  purchased 
amounted  to  380,609,296  lbs. ;  of  Colo- 
nial and  foreign  wool,  to  2,244,320,419 
lbs. ;  4,500,000  lbs.  or  raw  cotton  were 

'purchased.  Included  in  the  principal 
items  of  textile  and  leather  equipment 

Jbought  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  air 
■^orce,  and  for  the  Allies,  were: — • 

,  -.="  61,899,626  pairs  of  boots, 
•r^rif      5,556,400  pairs  of  various  gloves. 
I  r^    81,538,000  yards  of  cotton  drill  drab. 
-.  j!.,-    60,917,000  yards  of  cotton  drill  khaki. 
/      16,259,000  ground  sheets. 
1,186,000.000  sand  bags. 
49,508,669  blankets. 

23,776,345  cardigans,  jerseys  and  s\Veaters. 
164,314,787  pairs  of  socks. 
20,190,810  pairs    of    woollen    gloves    and 
heavy  quantities  of  men's  under- 
clothing. 

A  Saving  of  £200,000,000. 

Raw  materials  were  lis-ed  largely  in' 
the  manufacture  of  military  equipment, 
thus  securing  a  direct  saving  in  the  cost 


of  military  sufJplies  estimated  at  from 
£50,000,000  to  £200,000,000.  The  re- 
port states  that  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  Australian  wool,  large  profits  will  be 
available  for  division  with  the  Com- 
monwealth. New  Zealand,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  share  in  these, 
as  New  Zealand  wool  consists  of  low 
and  medium  crossbreds,  which  are 
cheaper  to-day  than  they  were  in  1918. 
The  report  anticipates  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  the  Government's  lioldings 
of  superior  merinos  and  line  crossbreds 
will  be  completely  sold  out.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  there  i&  a  profit 
of  £8,356,766  to  be  paid  to  the  Domin- 
ions for  profits  on  wool  and  other  raw 
materials. 

Lafayette  Replaces  Kaiser  Friedrich. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to 
Lafayette  on  the  site  of  the  demolished 
Kaiser  Friedrich  statue  at  Metz.  The 
statue  will  be  a  replica  of  that  which 
stands  in  Union  Square,  New  York. 
There  will  be  four  bas-reliefs;  the  first 
will  show  Christopher  Columbus  on 
the  Santa  Maria;  the  second,  Presidenb 
Wilson  announcing  his  Fourteen  Points ; 
the  third,  General  Pershing  at  the  tomb' 
of  Lafayette;  and  the  fourth.  Marshal 
Foch  prophesying  final  victory.  These 
bas-reliefs  are  made  of  Tennessee 
Marble,  and  the  bronze  statue  is  being 
cast  in  Belgium..  It  is  being  presented 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  no  fewer 
than  500  of  whom  are  proceeding  to 
Metz  in  connection  with  the  ceremony. 
The  monument  is  costing  60,000  dollars, 
which  was  raised  exclusively  among  the 
700,000  knights,  the  bulk  of  it  coming 
from  the  100,000  who  sa\y  activ§  seg* 
vice  in  the  war.  .  •    "    "„ 

High   Commissioner  for  Palestine. 

Before  leaving  to  take  up  his  post  af 
High  Commissioner  for  Palestine,  Mr.. 
Herbert  Samuel  was  received  by  the 
king,  who  invested  him  with  .the  in- 
signia of  the  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Just 
prior  to  his  departure,  Sir  Herbert" 
Samuel  made  the  following  statement 
of  his  policy  to  the  press:  "Complete, 
religious  liberty  will  be  maintained  iil 
Palestine.      The    places    sacred    to   the 
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reat  religions  will  remain  in  the  con- 

.  of  the  adherents  to  those  religions. 

civilian  administration  will  be  estab- 

ned,   order  will  be  firmly  enforced, 

lid  the  economic  development  of  the 

Duntry  will  be  actively  promoted.   The 

Duntry  has  room  for  a  larger  popula- 

on  than-it  now  contains,  and  immigra- 

ons  of  the  character  that   is  needful 

ill  be  a'dniitted.    Above  all,  education 

id  spiritual  influences  will  be  fostered. 

hese  are  the  purposes  which  the  Bri- 

sh  Government  will  seek  to  promote." 

spairing   the    Liberty   Be!!. 

In   July,    1835,    the    famous    Liberty 
ell  in  Philadelphia  rang  out   for  the 
,st  time.     Sixty  years  before,   it  had 
reclaimed  "  liberty  to  all  the  world," 
it  for  85  years  it  has  been  silent.     A 
:heme   is   now   on    foot   to   mend  the 
ounded    bell,    and    repair    the    crack 
hich  developed  in  it  so  many  years 
p.     The  proposal  has  been  put   for- 
ard  by  D.  H."  Wilson,  the  New  York 
igineer,  ^vho,  with  his  electric  welding 
'.edle,   quickly   repaired  the   damaged 
achinery    on    the    German    merchant 
ips,  though  it  was  confidently  asserted 
;'  the  Germans  who  wrecked  the  en- 
ties,  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  year 
put  them  in  order  again.    The  crack 
the  bell  has,  however,  become  part 
it,  and  its  restoration  seems  to  many 
nericans  almost  like  sacrilege,     Mr. 
ilson,  however,  declares  that  it  is  per- 
tly possible  to  cure  the  Liberty  Bell, 
d  make  it  ring  again,  as  it  used  to 
ig  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Repub- 
Tt  was  first  hung  in  the  steeple  of 
;  State  Plouse,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
iimer  of  1753. 

w  House  Rents  are  Raised. 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  by  the 
vv  French  laws  with  the  object  of 
eventing  speculation  in  house  rents, 
ey  forbid  the  raising  of  the  rent 
more  than  a  certain  percentage,  and 
3  the  practice  of  demanding  a  heavy 
lus  for  the  right  to  enter  into  occu- 
lon.  The  practice  is  common  in 
nice,  as  in  England,  of  exacting 
vy  payment,  far  and  above  the  rent, 
the  privilege  of  receiving  the  agree- 
it.     It   is   no   unusual   thing   for  a 


tenant  to  have  to  pay  5000  francs  be- 
fore he  can  get  his  agreement,  and  as 
much  as  10,000  francs  has  been  given 
for  the  privilege.  Another  method  of 
evading  the  rent  provisions,  also  prac- 
tised in  England  to  some  extent,  is  that 
of  taking  an  unfurnished  flat,  putting 
into  it  a  small  quantity  of  worthless 
furniture,  and  then  subletting  the  flat 
on  the  condition  that  the  tenant  buys 
the  furniture  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
Paris  courts  have  decided  that  this 
practice  comes  under  the  head  of  illegal 
s-peculation,  and  sentenced  a  man  re- 
cently to  two  months'  imprisonment 
and  4000  francs  fine,  for  the  offence. 

£12,500,000  for  Armenia. 

Major  Louis  D.  Davis,  technical  ad- 
visor to  Armenia,  declares  that  if 
enough  seed  wheat  could  be  obtained, 
the  Armenian  Government  would  re- 
quisition 205,000  acres  of  farm  land, 
put  on  it  refugees  at  present  in  12- 
ceipt  of  relief,  and  give  its  lands  for 
the  purchase  of  American  farm  ma- 
chinery. It  would  deposit  the  entire  bar-; 
vest  in  the  Near  East  Relief  ware- 
house, if  the  Near  East  Relief  com- 
mittee would  purchase  the  machinery. 
The  Major  declares  that  there  are  no 
draft  animals,  ploughs,  harrows,  cul- 
tivators, or  even  scythes  left  in  Ar- 
menia, and  adds  that  if  the  scheme  were 
financed  it  would  save  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  grain  they  now 
send  out  of  the  country  to  Armenia 
for  relief,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States.  Major 
Davis'  scheme  would  involve  the  sum 
of  50,000,000  dolars,  that  is  over 
£12,500,000  at  present  exchange;  but 
it  is  finding  a  good  deal  of  support  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  contended 
that  large  sums  of  money  will  have  to 
be  found,  in  afty  case,  to  feed  the  Ar- 
menians, and  that  the  sooner  they  arc 
helped  to  become  self-supporting  the 
better,  , 

A  Great  Toreador. 

Joselito.  known  as  "  El  GalHto  "  (tlie 
Cockerel),  the  famous  toreador,  who 
was  recently  killed  in  the  bull-ring,  was 
only  25  years  old.  He  began  his  career 
when  a  youth  of  17.    For  several  years 
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his  great  rival  was  Belmonlc,  and 
Spain  was  divided  into  Gallistas  and 
Bclmontistas.  Until  these  two  came  on 
the  field,  no  toreador  had  taken  part  in 
more  than  70  bull  fights  in  a  season. 
Toselito  was  the  first  to  make  the  cen- 
tury, having  103  bull  fights  in  1917. 
Great  but  short-lived  was  the  exultation 
of  his  admirers,  for  in  1919,  Bclmonte 
displayed  his  skill  in  117  fights,  thus 
creating  a  fresh  record.  Josclilo  moved 
about  the  arena  with  lightning  rapidity, 
but  Belmonte  is  often  stationary.  The 
latter  is  the  idol  of  the  people,  the 
former  of  the  upper  classes.  Belmonte 
is  a  full-blooded  Spaniard,  whereas 
Joselito  was  of  gypsy  origin,  and  was 
nothing  like  :s  well  educated  as  his 
rival,  who  is  noted  for  his  love  of  read- 
ing. It  was  said  during  the  war,  that  it 
was  always  possible  to  tell  whether  a 
man  was  pro-German  or  pro-Ally  by 
applying  the  following  test:  If  he  liked 
Joselito,  then  he  was  for  proficiency, 
autocracy — a  pro-German ;  if  he  liked 
Belmonte,  then  he  was  for  impulse,  for 
liberty — a  pro-Ally  ! 
The  Largest  British  Liner. 

After  being  in  the  yards  of  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wolfe  for  two  months, 
the  White  Star  liner  Olympic  recently 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  She  is  the  biggest 
British  ship,  and  has  been  converted  to 
burn  oil.  Once  more,  she  is  a  floating 
palace,  and  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
no  attemot  to  outshine  her  glories  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  Chairman  of 
t-he  Company  having  stated  that  people 
■will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
luxurious  type  of  ship  in  future.  She 
has  a  tonnage  of  45,359,  has  ten  decks 
^,and  can  carry  2400  passengers.  Tlie 
palm  court,  the  gymnasium,  squash 
racquet  court,  steam  and  turkish  baths 
and  other  luxuries,  which  were  re- 
inoved  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  when 
she  was  taken  as  a  transport,  have  all 
been  replaced.  She  was  three  years 
old  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  still 
larger  Britannic  which  was  just  com- 
pleted at  the  time,  never  became  a  liner. 
She  was  converted  into  a  hospital  ship 


and  was  sunk  in  the  Aegean,  whether 
by  a  submarine  or  by  a  floating  mine 
has  not  been  determined.  During  her 
time  as  a  transport,  the  Olympic 
steamed  184,000  miles  and  carried. 
201,040  lives,  without  losing  one  of 
them.  It  was  the  Olympic  that  rescued 
the  crew  of '  the  super-dreadnought 
Audacious  which  Avas  sunk  early  in  the 
war  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  but  j 
about  which  we  were  not  told  until 
some  time  after  the  war  was  over,  al- 
though the  rest  of  the  world  kncAv  alii 
about  it. 

105,000,000  People  in  the  United  States. 

The    census    is   being   taken    in    the 
United   States  this  year.      Had  there 
been    no    war,    the    population    would 
probably     have     reached     111,000,000, 
Owing  to  the  arrest  of  immigration  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  the  normal  in- 
crease has  not  taken  place,  zrd  it  is  es- 
timated  that    the    population   will    not 
number  more  than  105,000,000.    .Jt  is 
interesting  to  note  that  just  100  yearsi 
ago  the  number  of  people  dwelling  in  ,•■ 
the  United  States  was  only  9,638,45;^,  ,J 
Ten   years   before    that,    in    1800,    the;;; 
population  was  just  about  the  same  asf 
that  of  Australia  to-day.    One  wonder.'ii 
if    120    years    will    witness    an    equa'jj 
growth  in  Australia?    More  people  liv(  )/j 
in  New  York  than  in  the  whole  of  thtj^: 
Commonwealth,  and  at  its  present  rat(L, 
of  increase",  there  will  soon  be  as'mamLj 
people  in  Chicago  as  there  are  in  AusL^ 
tralia.    Philadelphia's  progress  has  beeiL' 
far  less  rapid,  having  increased  by   L 
mere  274,000  in  20  years;  it  is  no\gj,^ 
1,823,158.       The     most     phenomen: 
growths  are  Detroit  and  Los  Angele 
the  former  the  centre  of  the  motor  cs|j 
industry,  the  latter  the  headquarters  f.yC 
the   movies.      Los   Angeles   has   moij. 
people     in    it    than     Melbourne,    bi,'. ' 
20    years    ago    only     102,(XX)    peop,, 
dwelt  there.    There  are  12  cities  in  tl|j. 
United    States    with    a    population    • , : 


At; 

to 


more  than  half  a  millioif,  and  in  anoth 
few  years,  six  more  cities  will  ha 
passed  that  total. 


If 


r 


ad's    nrvicio.    i/0/f!9. 
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JOSEPH    CONRAD'S    LATEST    NOVEL/ 


Late  in  the  eighteen-nineties,  when 
ire  were  old  enough  to  read  new  novels 
written  in  English,  and  young  enough  to 
et  excited  about  them,  the  publication 
if  a  book  by  Thomas  Hardy  or  George 
Meredith  was  an  event  of  importance 
n  our  lives.  Aware  that  some  newer 
(lanet  might  at  any  moment  swim  into 
>vr  ken,  we  were  aware  also  that  of 
uch  the  coming  couldn't  be  foretold. 
k:  new  Meredith'  or  a  new  Hardy, 
vhile  it  might  not  turn  out  a  thing  to 
hank  God  for,  was  at  the  very  least 
.n  event  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
lopc  of  being  forced  to  thank  God. 
^uckily,  for  some  of  us,  susceptibility 
o  this  kind  of  thrill  did  not  go  when 
'outh  waned.  During  the  years  that 
>cgan  with  The  Azvkicard  Age,  and 
nded  with  The  Golden  Bowl,  we  re- 
ognised  in  Henry  James  a  master  en- 
owed  with  a  like  power  to  play  upon 
IS  his  expectant  instruments.  The 
^Id  Wives'  Tale  and  Clayhanger  put 
le  into  a  similar  frame  of  mind  about 

le  unpublished  novels  of  Arnold  Ben- 
ett,  but  Mr.  Bennett  wouldn't  let  me 

ay  in  that  frame.  Clayhanger  is  ten 
ears  old:  the  number  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ett's  masterpieces  is  still  two.  A  large 
umber. 

At  this  moment  I  hear  an  objection, 

voice  that  tells  me  I  am  growing  too 
Id  to  feel  what  I  once  felt,  too  old 
oil  be  excited  over  the  publication  of 
new  novel.  And  I  can  only  admit, 
'I  V  very  middle-aged  man  who  is  in 
i\\  degree  a  self-observer  must  admit, 
tl  at  my  mind  does  show  symptoms  of 
<i  increasing  inhospitality  to  most  new 
ili't.  It  is  a  mind,  I  devoutly  hope,  not 
i»  t  50  tight  shut  as  Mr.  Paul  Shorey's, 
compared  with   Mr.   Paul   Rosen- 


"  The     Rescue."      By     Joseph     Conrad, 
•oubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


fcld's  it  is  shut,  locked,  bolted,  chained, 
nailed  up.  The  latest  Schnitzlers — 
Fink  and  Fliederbusch,  Doktor  Gras- 
ler,  Casanovas  Heimfahrt,  Die  Schives- 
tern — give  me  no  such  thrill  as  I  once 
got  from  Lieutenant  Gnstl  or  Der 
einsame  Weg.  Only,  being  not  only  as 
modest,  but  also  as  obstinate  as  most 
men  of  my  age,  I  insist  that  to  every 
rule,  even  to  the  one  which  rules  me  out, 
exceptions  exist,  that  in  my  case  a  lead- 
ing exception  is  the  excitement  with 
which  I  hear  that  a  new  Joseph  Con- 
rad is  coming,  is  here,  and  the  greedi- 
ness with  which  I  tear  off  the  wrap- 
pings and  fall  to. 

The  fittest  criticism  of  the  newest 
Conrad,  The  Rescue,  would  be  a  song 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing alive  while  Mr.  Conrad  is  alive. 
But  reviewers  don't  deal  in  «ongs  of 
thanksgiving.  We  leave  such  things  to 
the  i:)ubli3hers,  who  do  them  so  well. 
I  know,  however,  one  reviewer  who 
would  on  this  occasion  lift  his  voice 
in  song  if  he  could.  But  he  can't. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  state  a  few  facts. 
Such  as  these:  The  hero  of  The 
Rescue  is  Captain  Lingard,  younger 
than  he  was  in  Almayer's  Folly  or  An 
Outcast  of  the  Islands.  The^  action 
takes  place  In  the  same  part  of  the 
world.  The  Rescue  is  a  greater  book 
than  either  of  those  early  ones,  not 
confusing  like  An  Outcast  of  the  Is- 
lands, in  which  I  for  one  could  never 
understand  the  intrigues  and  rivalries 
of  the  natives.  The  Rescue  is  all 
clearness.  Here  and  there  it  sounds 
as  if  Mr.  Conrad  had  begun  it  years 
ago — adjectives  follow  their  noun, 
after  his  earlier  fashion,  as  if  the 
writer  preferred  the  French  to  the 
English  order,  rather  awkwardly.  But; 
the  central  grc'stn'--     '^  the  new  book 
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— the  relation  of  Lingard  to  Edith 
Travers — is  one  of  tlie  tinest  things 
that  even  Mr.  Conrad,  in  our 
day  the  greatest  imaginer  of  human 
relations,  has  ever  conceived  and 
perfected  and  made  us  believe  in. 
The  Rescue  turns  toward  us  no  new 


side    of   Mr.    Conrad's 


gcnuis 


We 


reveals  itself  oflcncst  in  idiosyncracy 
and  in  habits.  The  crisis-type  tells 
that  a  man's  choices,  his  decisions, 
are  his  very  self  of  very  self,  his 
heart's  heart.  Mr.  Conrad  did  not  in- 
vent either  storms  at  sea,  or  quarrels 
among  the  natives  of  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, but  with  the  help  of  these  things 


don't  say,  as  we  said  after  reading  The    he  has  invented  the  prolonged  crisis, 
Secret  Agent  or  The  Arroiv  of  Gold,    acute  enough  to  show  us  the  stuff  men 


that  we  had  no  idea  he  could  write  a 
book  of  that  kind.  The  Rescue  is  a 
book  of  the  kind  Mr.  Conrad  has 
proved  again  and  again  that  only  he 
can  write. 

Captain  Lingard's  brig,  Lightning, 
is  almost  becalmed  between  Carimata 
and  Suroeton.  Just  before  sunset  he 
tells  Mr.  Shaw  to  have  a  look  round. 
Shaw  examines  the  sea  through  a  long 
glass :    "  Nothing  in  sight, 


Sir.' 


The 


are  made  of  when  their  backs  are 
against  the  wall,  prolonged  enough  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  their  minuter 
idiosyncracies.  To  show  us  charac- 
ter, to  show  us  two  characters  in  re- 
lation— it  is  for  this  that  he  remem- 
bers all  his  storms.  With  the  same  end 
in  view  he  weaves  his  narrative  out  of 
yesterday,  to-day  and  the  day  before 
yesterday.  His  jumps  from  one  tim.e 
to  another  time,  from  one  narrator  to 


Englishmen  go  below,  leaving  the  deck    another,  are  often  disconcerting  if  we 

forget  that  his  purpose  is  always  to 
deepen  our  knowledge  of  character,  or  j 
of  relation,  by  approaching  it  from  ! 
then,  from  now,  from  here,  from  there.  3 
Sometimes  his  jumps  are  disconcerting 
even-when  we  haven't  forgotten  their 
purpose.  But  with  what  a  tighter  in- 
tensity, when  his  method  is  successful, 
he  compels  us  to  watch  the  pressure  of 
his  crises,  a  pressure  under  which 
something  new  and  strange  and  cred- 
ible in  human  relations  comes  into  be- 
ing, is  tried  and  tested  and  wrought 
and   hammered   and   made   perfect    in 


to  the  Malays: 

For  a  good  while  there  was  no  sound  on 
the  poop  of  the  brig.  Then  the  seacannie 
at   the   wheel   spoke   dreamily : 

"  Did  the  malim  say  there  was  no  one 
on  the  sea?" 

."Yes,"  grunted  the  serang  without  look- 
ing at  the  man  behind  him. 

"  Between  the  islands  there  was  a  boat," 
pronounced   the    man    very   softly. 

Read  this  in  its  context  and  you  will 
agree  that  the  passage  ranks  with  the 
most  disquieting,  most  ominous  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  shadow-castings.  But  for 
that  boat  betw'een  the  islands  Lingard 
would  not  have  met  Edith  Travers,  he    strength. 


would  not  have  lost  his  fortune,  all  his 
planning  and  the  labour  of  years  might 
not  have  been  in  vain.  As  ominous, 
as  significant,  is  Jorgensen's  remark 
\^'hen  he  learns  that  the  watch  he  has 
been  looking  for  has  stopped:  "It 
doesn't  matter.  I  don't  want  to  know 
the  time.  .  :;  -.  I  haven't  yet  for- 
gotten how  to  count  seconds  correctly, 


Courage  never  to  submit  or  yield — ■ 
into  those  who  have  this  courage  and 
those  who  lack  it  we  may  divide,  most 
roughly,  thS  protagonists  in  Mr.  Con- 
rad^ world.  But  the  division  is  un- 
just to  the  variety  of  his  insights.  He 
admires  fortitude,  but  not  fortitude 
without  wisdom,  and  he  has  little 
love   of   wisdom   and    fortitude   witli 


T, 

i 


.fre.! 


1; 


but  it's  better  to  have  a  watch."      By  out  gentleness.    To  his  bravest  men  he 

giving  a  deeper  uneasiness  to  our  at-  gives  no  easy  victories.    In  The  Rescue 

tention  these  words  prepare  us  for  the  he  gives  Captain  Lingard,  in  exchang'^ 

catastrophe.  for  all   his    frustrated   hopes,   the   re-  ^^, 

All   imaginative  fiction,   people  say,  membrance  that  for  a  few  days  he  ha(f| 

tends   to   conform   either   to   the   bio-  a  friend  whom  he  loved,  a  woman  \\i^ 

graph3--type   or  the  crisis-type.      The  could  trust,  and  who  trusted  him.    It  I'M! 

biographv-typfe  klls  us  that  character  a  fair  exchange.  P.I^..   L' 
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There  are  signs  that  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston is  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing^ on  -other  people's  stories.  The 
only  safe  procedure  for  his  fellow- 
novelists  may  come  to  be  to  leave  all 
their  characters,  in  whom  the  "  public  " 
conceivably  might  take  an  interest, 
safely  and  securely  dead.  Else  who 
knows  what  ingeniously  contrived  fur- 
ther fortunes  may  not  be  supplied  for 
the  hero  or  heroine  left  high  and  dry 
at  the  word  Finis?  Already,  having 
continued  the  history  of  the  Do'mbey 
blood  dovv'n  to  our  generation,  and  hav- 
ing conckicted  Vivie  Warren  through 
the  militant  suffrage  campaign,  and 
the  World  War  to  a  marriage  with  the 
illustrious  scientist,  Sir  Michael  Ros- 
siter,  Sir  Harry  is  probably  looking 
around  for  other  unfinished  fortunes 
to  carry  on.  Why  should  he  not  seek 
out  the  aging  Austin  Feverel,  and  re- 
count the  after-history  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, left  a  widow  when  still  very 
)'Oung?  Or  inquire  as  to  whether  An- 
gel Clare  did  marry  Emmy  Lou  after 
the  black  flag  had  signalled  the  close 
of  Tess's  tragedy?  But  let  him  keep 
his  hands  off  the  Clayhanger  family, 
with  whom,  one  suspects,  Mr.  Bennett 
is  not  yet  done. 

We  have  Sir  Harry's  word  for  it 
that  G.B.S.  gave  him  permission  to 
tell  of  the  adventurous  and  highly 
creditable  life  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
Daughter.  Mr.  Shaw  perhaps  feels 
poorly  repaid  for  this  uncharacteristic 
act  of  indulgent  good-nature.  For  the 
difference  in  style  and  method  between 
the  once  notorious  play  and  its  novel- 
sequel  is  so  great  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  huge  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. The  terse  bare  dialogue,  the 
crisp,  sharply  drawn  characterisation, 
the  wealth  of  moral  beneath  the  glittering 
stage-craft,  give  place  to  what  to  some 
minds  at  least  will  seem  a  rather  cheap 
sort  of  realism.  Details  of  recent  social 
and  political  history  are  amassed,  with 
J-esort   to    the    flashy    device    (already 

* "  Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter."  By  Sir 
Harry  Johnston.     (Macmillan.) 


seen  in  The  Gay-Dombeys)  of  introduc- 
ing actual  people  still  living  (Professor 
Ray  Lankaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gosse, 
Sir  Harry  himself)  among  the  crea- 
tures of  the  author^  imagination.  In 
contrast  to  this  predominating  realis- 
tic element  is'  set  the  romantic  theme* 
of  the  heroine's  career  in  the  lavv- 
crourts  masquerading  as  a  man,  David 
Vavasour  Williams,  the  actual  David 
having  died  in  the  South  African  War. 
This  stale  "  disguise-plot  "  is  quite  out 
of  place, /a-fld  the  failure  of  the  father 
of  the  real  David  to  detect  the  impos- 
ture is  utterly  unconvincing.  The 
long-drawn-out  account  of  the 
women's  struggle  for  the  vote  has 
some  "  documentary "  fnterest,  but  it 
fails  to  hold  the  reader's  attention,  for 
the  problem  Has  been  hustled  from  the 
centre  of  the  stage  by  more  recent  and 
more  debatable  issues.  The  latter  por- 
tion o£  the  book  is  more  arresting.  The 
story  of  the  German  occupation  of 
Brussels  is  told  in  vivid,  but  not  too 
glaring  detail.  With  no  effc/t  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  horrors  of  that  time, 
Sir  Harry,  nevertheless  impartially 
records  "  acts  and  episodes  of  un- 
looked-for kindness,  forbearance  and 
sympathy "  on  the  part  of  the  hated 
German  people.  These  chapters,  so 
evidently  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ences, may  have  permanent  value  as 
a  record  of  this  central  throbbing  point 
of  Europ-i's  tragedy.  The  thread  of 
connection  between  this  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  novel  runs  through  the  de- 
voted work  of  the  noble  Minna  von 
Stachelberg,  representative  of  the  New 
Woman  in  Germany. 

Long  ago,  when  his  African  ex- 
plorations furnished  material  for  the 
professors  of  anthropology.  Sir  Harry 
proved  that  he  had  a  gift  for  minute 
observation  and  patient  note-taking. 
That  talent  has  not  failed  him  here. 
There  are  memorable  passages  of  such 
detail :  the  Black  Friday  clash  between 
the  Suffragists  and  the  police,  Vivie's 
trial  for  arson,  the  judicial  murder 
of  Bertie  Adams  by  order  of  von  Bis- 
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sinjj.  Equally  praiseworthy  is  the  fine 
sense  of  justice  in  the  author's  warm- 
hearted hdvocacy  of  the  women's 
movement.  And  there  are  occasional 
])assa£jes  of  shrewd  and  witty  com- 
ment upon  the  jpiilure  of  the  pseudo- 
liberals  of  Mr.  Asquith's  cabinet  to 
grasp  the  real  sijjnificance  of  the  suf- 
frage war.  Strangely  enough,  there 
is  only  the  most  hesitating  grud^ng 
attention,  quickly  turned  elsewhere,  to 
the  central  problem  posed  twenty-two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Shaw — the  problem 
of  Mrs.  Warren's  profesiicn. 

Jutlged  as  a  work  of  art  the  book 
fails.  The  structure  is  stumbling  and 
plodding;  the  style  second-rate  jour- 
nalism. The  characterisation,  with  the 
admirable  exception  of  the  redoubtable 


Mrs.  Warren  herself  (she  sliows  Sir 
Harry's  loving  study  of  Dickens),  is 
singularly  superficial  and  conventional. 
The  ruiming  commentary  upon  men 
and  affairs  is  that  of  the  average  liberal- 
minded  gentleman.  His  care  for  strict 
chronological  accuracy  sometimes  plays 
Sir  Harry  false.  For  example,  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  did  not  end  in 
1904;  "twilight  sleep"  was  not  being 
employed  so  long  ago  as  1902.  The 
book  will  probably  succeed  well  in 
England,  where  many  a  prominent 
Londoner,  considering  this  minor  char- 
acter and  that,  and  watching  reality 
peer  through  the  veil  of  realism,  will 
whisper,  Is  it  I?  Is  it  I?*  But  such 
methods  of  insuring  temporary  vogue 
seldom  win  permanent  I'enown. 

s.c.c. 


NEW    SOCIAL   LITERATURE. 


Reviewed  by  Professor 

The  Forerunners.  Romain  Rolland. 
(Allen  &  Unwin;  8/6.) 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Rolland's 
famous  work,  "  Above  the  Battle."  Its 
dedication  is  an  index  to  its  spirit  and 
purpose.  "  To  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  new  faith  in  the  Human 
International.  To  Jean  Jaures,  Karl 
Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Kurt 
Eisner,  Gustav  Landauer,  the  victims 
of  bloodthirsty  stupidity  and  murder- 
ous falsehood,  the  liberators  of  the  men 
Avho  killed  them."  A  solemn  hynm  to 
Peace  opens  the  book.  Most  of  the 
chapters  were  published  at  varying 
times  during  the  war.  Many  of  the 
protagonists  in  the  movement  for 
international  peacf  receive  special 
personal  tributes,  couched  in  the 
noble  dictum  with  which  the 
name  of  Rolland  has  become  insep- 
arably associated.  Though  a  series  of 
distinctive  essays,  the  book  show^s  a 
complete  unity  of  thought,  and  the  same 
lofty  idealism  and  withering  scorn  of 
the  dark  forces  in  international  politics 
as  its  predecessor.  It  is  alive  with  a 
moving  sympathy  for  "  the  murdered 
peoples,"  "  the  undying  Antigone,"  and 
all  the  millions,  both  of   soldiers  and 


Meredith  Atkinson,  M.A. 

non-combatants,     who     endured    inde- 
scribable  sufferings.      I   like   especiallyjj 
the  chapters  "  On  behalf  of  the- Inter- 
national of  the  Mind,"  and  "  A  Call  tof 
Europeans." 

Let  us   widen   the    concept    of   humanisin 
dear  to  our  forefathers,  though  its  meaninj; 
has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  significatior  [■ 
of  Greek  and  Latin  manuals.     In  every  age  ili 
States.  Universities,  Academies,  all  the  con  p 
servative   forces   of   the   mind,   have   endea 
vourcd  to  make  humanism  in  this  narrowe-  '. 
sense  a  dike  against  the  onslaughts  of  thi  '! 
new     spirit,     in    philosophy,     in    morals,     ii  ^e 
aesthetics.    The  dike  has  burst.    The  frame  rp 
work  of  a  privileged  culture  has  been  broker  ^,. 
To-day  we  have  to  accept  humanism  in  it'''^ 
widest  signification,   embracing  all  the  spir- 
tual   forces  of  the  whole  world.     What  w 
need  is  pan-humanism. 

The  book  closes  with  a  "  Decla ratio 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Mind," 
magnificent  trumpet-call  to  the  intelle<  i 
tuals  of  the  world,  with  a  long  list  c 
signatures  attached,  which  does  etern; 
credit   to   the   "  intelligentsia "   of   tlftril 
numerous  countries  represented.     Th 
fine  work  will  put  new  heart  into  i 
who    place    love    of    their    fellow-mt 
highest  in  the  scale  of  values. 

Problems  of  Population  and  Pare?, 
hood  (being  the  Second  Report  of,  aiK^u: 


ra- 


( 
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file  chief  evidence  taken  by,  the 
National  Birthrate  Commission,  1918- 
1920).  (Chapman  &  Hall;  21/-.) 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  review  to 
do  justice  to  this  model  of  Royal  Com- 
mission Reports.    The  Comrnission  be- 
gan its  labours  in  1913,  and  presented 
an  excellent  report  in  1916.     The  can- 
dour, outspokenness  and  weightiness  6i 
the  first  have  almost  been  surpassed  by 
the   second.      The    fonner  'deak   with 
"  the  voluntary  regulation  of ;  the  mar- 
riage state  which  now  prevails  over  the 
o^reater   part   of   the   civilised    world. 
The' latter  treats  of  the  birth-rate,  pai^- 
ticularly  the  causes  of  its  voluntary  r'e- 
ptriction,   the  loss  of   infant  life,   and 
;he  effects  of  venereal  diseases,  alco- 
lolisin,  and  the  laws  of  marriage  and 
livorce  upon  population.     Two-thirds 
)f  the  book  consist  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence  of  experts,  which  the  reader 
>vill  find  almost  more  interesting  than 
he   excellent   summaries   contained   in 
he  Report  itself.      The  spirit  of  the 
locument  is  evidenced  by  many  pas- 
sages such  as  the  following:   "To  the 
^resent    generation    these    world-prob- 
ems  may  appear  far-off,,  and  of  little 
mportance.     But  they  do  concern  us, 
'or  ours  is  a  glorious  and  sacred  re- 
ponsibility,    which   we    are   bound    in 
lonour  and  in  duty  to  pass  on  undim- 
nished  to  those  who  come  after  us." 
Practical     recommendations    are    sug- 
gested throughout.    An  outline  of  fur- 
he  r   inquiry  indicates  that  "  The   de- 
elopment  and  education  of  young  citi- 
ens  for  worthy  parenthood,"  and  vari- 
us    sociological    questions    connected 
ith  the  birth-rate  are  to  be  investi- 
ited.     We  may  confidently  anticipate 
other   excellent   contribution    to   the 
terature  of  this  pressing  problem. 
Chaos  and  Order  in  Industry.    G.  D. 

Cole.     (Methuen;  7/6.) 
This  is  a  series  of  essays  dealing  with 
ilated  problems  such  as  the  cause  of 
rikes,  motives  in  industry,  the  guild 
lution,    coal,    railways,    engineering, 
ipbuilding,    cotton,    distribution    and 
e  consumer,  and  the  finance  of  indus- 
y.     It  is  some  time  since  Mr.  Cole 
an  to  repeat  himself,  and,  though  the 
jrt-rtions  or  this  work  dealing  witb  the 


industries  speciiTed  contain  new  and 
useful  matter,  a  great  deal  of  the  book 
should  never  have  been  written,  because 
it  has  been  written  before.  There  is  a 
good  chapter  on  "  The  Reconstruction 
of  Profiteering,"  which  brings  against 
the  f 'British  Government  a  severe  in- 
dictment of  its  policy  of  permitting  the 
employers  to  return  to  practices  which 
the  author  reprobates.'  An  interesting 
appendix  givesj.the  Memorandum  on 
the  Causes  qI,;  and;  Remedies  for. 
Labour  Unrest^,  presented  by  a  special 
committee  of  Trade  Unionists,  drawn 
from  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence of  last  year. 

A  History  of  British  Socialism  (2 
Vols.).    M.  Beer.     (Bell;  25/-).    . 

Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action. 
H.  W.  Laidler.  Macmillan,  N.Y, ; 
12/6.) 

Socialism:  Its  Promise  and  Failure^ 
Towler  &  Ray.     (King  &  Son;  4/6.) 

The  first  of  these  works  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  Teutonic  scholar, 
the  second  by  a  confessed  academic 
Socialist,  and  the  third  by  an  avowed- 
anti-Socialist.  Accidentally,  they  have 
fallen  into  their  order  of  merit.  The 
first  volrnne  of  Mr.  Beer's  work  ap- 
peared last  year,  and  dealt  with  all 
phases  of  Communism  and  Socialism 
in  Britain,  from  mediaeval  times  up  to 
the  Chartist  movement.  The  second 
volume  completes  the  story,  even 
to  this  very  year.  I  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
this  work  of  remarkable  scholarship. 
It  was  badly  needed,  not  only  because 
no  hook  existed  which  covered  the 
ground,  but  also  because  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  covered  by 
meticulous  research  into  vast  quanti-- 
ties  of  documents,  by  a  scholar  of  great-t 
est  impartiality  and  masterly  intellect.. 
One  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Beer; 
has  adequately  fulfilled  these  require-! 
ments.  The  student  of  economic  his-i 
tory  will  find  this  work  indispensable.; 
What  seems  to  me  particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  care  with  which  appar-i 
ently  obscure  sects  and  movements  of 
by-gone  days  are  restored  to  the  fore-: 
{Continued  on  page  SSO-). 
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The    foreman  -  employed   by    a   big       ^''^. 
contractor   rushed   into   the   office   of       ,  London  Maii^ 

tVif»   'KnsQ     wilfl-pvprt    and    nalnitatinP'  Facetious   Doctor:    "The   pictures   on  the' 

the  DOSS    wiiQ  eyea  ana  paipuaun^.       ^^^j,^  ^^^  ^.^^^  (allures,  i  suppose ?■• 

Boss,      said    he,    ni    a   greatly    agl-  dyspeptic    Aetist:    "Yes;     that's     where 

,    4.    1        • a  „„„  ^t  iU^v^  .-,^,,7  VirMicoc-       you    doctors    have    the    pull    over    us.      Yo'4, 

tated  voice,     one  oi  them  new  nouses     ^.^^y  yours!"  T 

of  ours  fell  down  in  the  night!"  \ 

"What's  that?"  exclaimed  the 
boss,  jumping  right  up  and  beginning 
to  take  notice.  "  What  was  the  mat- 
ter?    How  did  it  happen?" 

"  It  was  the  fault  of  the  work- 
men, boss,"  answered  the  foreman. 
"  They  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
down  the  scaffolding  before  they 
put  on  the  wall  paper." 


^\^ 
/ 


I     n  I  ■tmni      III    nu  lij  imiWBJUjWiaiil  ■■■I'l'linii 

London  Mail.] 

A   "HARD    CASE." 


Passlnc/  Shoiv.'i 


[ijonaon. 


Mother  (to  Doris,  m'Co  has  been  cautionet 
not  to  suck  her  fingers)  :  "  No,  no,  Doris' 
Yqu  should  use  your  flnger-bowl,  darling." 

Doris  :  "  Yes,  but  there's  quite  a  lot  o 
sugar  on   them  yet,   Mummie."  * 


[Munich. 


OLD  LADY  (to  mendicant):  "But,  Wsood  Fliegende  Blaetter.  ^'^,      °: 

man,  your  story  has  such  a  hollow  rlng,^'  "  Mueller  Is  a  fanatical  homceopsilh  !     Tr 

"Yes,   missis!   that's  the  natural   result  of      nwrnlng    he    complained    of    hay    fever,    a; 


speaking  with  an  empty  stummlck. 


now  he  is  with  a  grass  widow." 
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Kladdcradatsch.']  [Berlin. 

"  What   makes  you   look  so  worried?" 
"  The  amusem'ent  tax." 

A  man  from  the  Klondike  was  dis- 
cussing climate  with  Sandy  McNab, 
and  Sandy  had  great  things  to  say 
about  the  intense  cold  experienced  in 
the  north  of   Scotland. 

"Shucks!"  said  the  Canadian, 
"  Guess  that's  got  nothing  on  us ! 
Why,  I  remember  one  winter  in  the 
Klondike,    when    a    sheep     jumping 


^  tiit'titjit 


London   Opinion.'] 
The   Wife  :    "  What   do   men   know   about 
women's  clothes?" 

The   Husband    (bitterly)  :   "  The   price." 

about  in  a  field  was  frozen  stiff,  and 
stuck  still  in  the  air  like  a  block  of 
ice!" 

"  Ah,  mon,  come  awa' !"  said  the 
incredulous    Sandy.      "That    canna 
be.    The  law  o'  gravitee  wouldna  ai-; 
low  that." 

"  Sure  thin !"  countered  the  Klonr 
diker.  "  But  you  don't  get  me  right. 
It  was  so  cold  that  this  old  law  of 
gravity  was  frozen,  too !" 


Passing  Show.'i  [London. 

Motorist  :  "  Say.  officer,  when  Is  the  traf- 
flo  going  to  move?" 

Policeman  :  "  It  don't  move,  sir ;  you're  at 
the  back  of.a  c&b-rank.'' 


Wahre  Jakoh.'i 

"  Is  thig  an  attempted 

"No.     It's  a  house  to 


[Stuttgart. 
roVoluUon?" 
let" 
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.1;.^,,.. ,.....,..    „.ae«er.]  [Munich. 

"Wlio  is  that  man  who  laughs  so  much?" 
"  Oh.    that    is    the    editor    of    the    World   of 

Wit.      He    advertises     his     paper    by    sitting 

laughing  with  It  in  his  hands." 


Pupil :  '•  What  in  your  opinion, 
professor,  is  the  most  difficult  mathe- 
matical  problem?" 

Professor  (grimly):  "Trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  my  dear  sir." 

A   coloured   chauffeur   was   hauled 

into  court  for  having  run  over  a  man. 

".Yo     Honnah,"     said    darky,    "I 


Hondags  Nisse.\     _  [Stockholm. 

Fathi^r:    "My  son.    you    hiive   studied    law 
with  no  result.     Literature  and  art  hstve  also   : 
been    blanks   for   you.      At    the   trade    school  , 
alsD   ypii   wer^i   a   failure.      I  don't   see   any- 
thing" else   lefii   far   you   but  politics!.".    ,  ,' 


tried  to  warn  de  gentleman,  tnit  dc  ! 
horn  \vouldn't  work." 

"Then,"  said  th^  judge  in  .severe  . 
tones,'  _ "  why  didn't  you  slow  up  ,^ 
rather  than  run  over  him  ?" 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  pri- 
soner,'who  finally  exclaimed:    >  » 

"Why,    Jedge,    dat's    dne    ort- me, 
ain't  it?    I  neber  thought  ob  dat." 


London  Opinion.'i 

New  Maid:   "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
jnlstress  is  out." 

Visitor:   "Why  are  you  sorry  to  say  it?" 
New    Maid  :    "  Because    I     am  not    accus- 
tomed to  fibbing." 


Paasing    Show.]  [London. 

"  Look,  Grandpaw,  a  new  gowf  ba'  I  -foond, 
lost  on  the  links." 

"Are    ye    sure    it    was    lost,    Sandy? 

"Oo.  ay;  I  saw  the  mannie  an'  his  cawdy 
lookin'  for   it" 
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Q. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  press  re- 
port that  German  nationals  remaining 
tn  Australia  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
quire freehold  or  leasehold  land  for 
more  than  five  years? 

A. — The  press  report  referred  to 
misinterpreted  the  Ministerial  statement, 
Avhich  was  to  the  effect  that  at  present 
Germans  are  not  permitted  to  acquire 
freeholds,  nor  to  lease  land  for  terms 
of  more  than  five  years.  This  prohi- 
bition is  enforced  under  the  War  Pre- 
cautions Act,  and  presumably  will  con- 
tinue until  the  Act  lapses — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  peace  with  Germany 
was  proclaimed  in  Januar^'. 

Q.-  Did  the  United  States  offer  to  sell  the 
Philippines  to  Britain? 

A. — No.  Shortly  after  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  a  report  was  published 
in  New  York,  that  yVmerica  had  of- 
fered to  sell  the  islands  to  Japan,  not 
to  Britain.  This  report,  however,  was 
contradicted  by  both  Governments.  The 
official  statement  from  Tokio  pointed 
out  that  Japan  could  not  afford  such 
a  luxury,  while  the  Washington  author- 
ities made  it  clear  that  they  considered 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines  an  im- 
portant feature  of  American  policy. 

Q.— Did   Britain  ever  possess  the   Philip- 
pines? 

A. — In  1762,  during  a  war  with 
Spain,  a  British  force  of  6830  men 
captured  the  city  of  Manila.  The 
Spanish  Acting-Governor  ceded  the 
\vhole  iEfroup  to  Britain,  but  a  military 
leader,  Simon  Anda,  took  up  arms 
against  the  British,  and  was  able  to 
confine  them  to  the  city.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Isla,nds  were  restored 
to  Spain,  and  the  British  force  left 
Manila  m  1764. 


Q.— Is  it  a  fact,  as  stated  frequently  in  the 
IMelbourne  Press,  that  all  the  Labour 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament are  accepting  the  £1000 
salary? 

A. — The  only  Labour  member  who 
has  refus-ed  the  increase  is  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gabb,  of  South  Australia.  We  staled 
in  a  previous  issue  that  he  intended  to 
give  the  additional  £400  to  charity  and 
the  Labour  cause,  but,  after  announcing 
that  intention  when  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  Mr.  Gabb  decided  to  accept 
only  the  £600,  leaving  the  balance  in 
the  Treasury. 

Q.— What  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  riots 
in  Jerusalem  in  April? 

A. — The  fear  of  being  governed  by 
Jews  had  caused  much  agitation  among 
the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  of 
Palestine.  Thousands  had  joined  in 
public  demonstrations  against  the 
change.  The  Easter  outbreak,  in  which 
fifty  persons  were  killed  and  many 
more  injured,  is  reported  to  have  orig- 
inated in  an  Arab  attack  on  the  Jewish' 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  Arab 
policemen  are  said  to  have  aided  the 
mob.  Disturbances  continued  until  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops  next  day.; 
Many  rioters,  both  Arabs  and  Jews, 
were  punished  by  the  British  author- 
ities. 

Q. — Is  there  any  danger  that  the  Zionist 
Jews  will  oppress  the  other  peoples  of 
Palestine? 

A.— It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  British 
administrators  would  permit  any  perse-i 
cution.  The  Chief  Administrator,  Gene-* 
ral  Louis  Bols,  made  his  attitude  clear 
after  the  April  riots.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  Mohammedan,  Jewish  and 
Christian  leaders  and  told  them:  "I 
called  you  here  to  make  you  understand 
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that  (here  is  only  one  aulluirily  and 
(hat  is  mine.  I  have  a  large  military 
force  with  which  I  can  repress  disorder, 
and  1  will  employ  it  in  fnture  without 
restriction."  Sir  Herbert  Samuel, 
]?rilish  High  Connnissioner.  has  staled 
thai  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  place 
the  Mohammedan  and  Christians  under 
the  rule  of  a  Jewish  minority. 

Q.-  Has  Ihs  experiment  of  Stats-.owned 
public-houses  been  successfiJ  at  Car- 
lisle,   England? 

'  A. — It  was  lijoped  that  drnnkeimess 
Avonld  be  greatly  reduced  by  State  con- 
trol at  Carlisle,  and  early  reports  indi- 
cated a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Recently  Carlisle  has-  bceit  no 
belter  than  the  average  municipalities 
in  the  matter  of  drunkenness,  but  it 
seems  at. least  to  have  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally bad. 

Q.-  >.<j  the  morphia  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  via  Japan, 
stiil  continuing;? 

A. — The  new  American  regulations 
designed  to  prohibit  such  trade  came 
into  force  on  May  1.  It  is  doubted, 
however,  whether  they  will  be  ettective. 
They  still  permit  "  transit  in  bond  "  of 
dangerous  drugs,  and  it  is-  thought  that 
shipments  will  likely  be  sent  in  bond 
via  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East. 
The  drugging  of  the  Chinese  seems 
likely  to  continue  unless  Japan  takes 
effective  measures  to  keep  her  nationals 
out  of  the  trade. 

Q.  — Are  there  more  Germsn  than  British 
settlers  now  in  ex-German  New 
Guinea? 

A. — Apart  from  the  military  forces, 
tb.e  British  people  in  the  Territory 
numbered  only  66  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  investigation  last  year. 
Germans  numbered  680,  including  221 
missionaries. 

Q.— When  did  Papua  come  under  Austra- 
lian administration? 

.-  A. — The  Commonwealth  Government 
.;  undertook  in  1901  to  administer  the 
Territt>ry,  but  the  actual  transfer  from 
the  British  Government  was  not  made 
till  1906.  Britain  had  annexed  Papua 
in  1888. 


Q.— Is  the  island  kingdom  of  Tonga  inde- 
pendent? 

A. — It  is  ruled  by  Queen  Salote  and 
an  As-iscmbly,  under  a  British  protec- 
torate. 

Q.  Is  Tonga  more  prosperous  than 
Papua? 

A.-f-At  supports  a  much  denser  popu- 
lation— GO,  to  the  sc|.  mile,  against 
Papua's  a'-'erage  of  less  than  three  to 
tlie  s(|uare  mile.  Tonga,  comprising 
only  ,'^90  sq.  miles,  has  565  European 
inhabitants  arvd  23,391  Tongans  and 
others.  Its  exports  for  the  year  1916- 
17,  were  worth  i- 125.000.  In  the  same 
year,  Papua's  ex|>orts  were  valued  at 
£156,535,  her  poptilation  then  being 
about  200.000,  including  963  Europeans. 
Papua,  with  90,540  !  q.  miles,  is  farger 
than  Victoria. 

Q.— An  American  paper  says  that  Pres;- 
idont  Vtfilson  pronounced  his  Foartssn 
Points  to  pl3ase  the  S'oJshBvists.  What 
are  the  facts? 

A. — An' American  publi-city  official  at 
Petrograd  suggested  on  January  3, 
1918.  that  such  a  statement  would  make 
useful  propaganda  both  in  Russia  and 
in  Germany.  Imvc  days  later  ^  the  Pres-i- 
dent  stated  his  Fourteen  Points.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  were  dis- 
tributed^in  pamphlet  form  in  Petrograd 
and  elsewdiere  in  Russia,  beside  the 
new.spaper  repoijts-.  Tlie  Y.M.C.A.  im- 
dertook  to  distribute  1,000,00CJ  copies 
ia  the  Russian  language,  and  1,<XX),000 
in  German,  along  the  Russo-Xierman 
front.  The  telegram  suggesting  a  pro- 
nouncement from  President  Wilson  was 
from  Edgar  Sisson  to  George  Crnel,  as 
follows:  "If  President  will  re- 
state anti-imperialistic  war  aims  and 
democratic  peace  recjuisites  of  America 
— thousand  words  or  less — s-hor^,  al- 
most placard,  paragraphs,  short  sen- 
tences— I  can  get  it  fed  into  Geniiany 
in  great  quantities,  and  can  utilise  "Rus- 
sian version  potently  in  army  and  elS'C- 
where.  Excerpts  from  previous  state- 
ments will  not  serve." 

Q. — Having  been  in  camp  for  training  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  having  been  dis- 
charged on  account  of  illness,  am  f 
entitled  to  the  gratuity? 

A. — The  gratuity  in  .such  cases  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  had  enlisted 
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•X-X-lal 


Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "shaking  off" 
—generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
If  treated  with 


Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  irdluence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improuement  is  taunediate. 


GEELQSG,.  VniCXQHIA. 


Co.  Ltd. 


Branch.  Office: 

2:  Bond  Street, 

SYDNEY. 


CHCST 

AfTtcnons 


j!J!i!liil'!iiill'Jii:ifeiiiili 


Awili 


September  |,  i9M 


Whenever 

YOU  SEE  A  SWAN,  OR 
A  PICTURE  OF  A  SWAN, 
OR  THE  WORD  SWAN- 
THINK  OF  THE  VERY 
BEST    FOUNTAIN    PEN— 


^SWAf^i 


goir-siiuir 

Safrty,   and 
Standard. 


Like  tk»  bird — it's  <o  claan, 
smooth-gliding,  easy-flowing* 
and  lives  to  a  good  old  age 


Use  Swan  lab 


t^ 


WAB!E,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  "Swan"  House,  133  Oxford  Street.  London.  W.I. 

Australasian  Branch  (Wholesale  only)  :  J.  A.  BURKTD.  SflRa  G°ors-«  Street.  Sydn«y. 
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Understanding 
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"Foreign   Affairs" 
into    Inlematioaa] 


The  reader   of 
obtains    an    insight 
matters  he  coald  get  nowhere  else. 

Special  articles,  by  leading  men  and 
women,  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
rearrangement  of  Europe  and  the  many 
problems — domestic  and  foreign — now 
confronting  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 


Published  Once  Every  Month  in 
London. 

Annual  Subscription,  5/-.  Remittances 
should  be  sent  by  money  order  to 
"  Foreign  Affairs,"  2  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  London  S.W.I,  or  by 
cheque  or  postal  order  to  "Foreign 
Affair*,"  c/o  STEAD'S,  182  Collins 
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Pabliahed  in  the  United  States 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and 
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Those   anxious    to    keep    themselves 
informed  of  sane   American  opinion 
outrht  to    diligently    read  th«    "New 
Republic."  , 
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)r  service  abroad  in  the  A.I.F.  The 
nount  i&  limited  to  1/-  a  day  for  a 
axinuiin  oi  184  days. 

.—Was  Qrttain  later  than  Continental 
nations  in  '  adopting  breech-ii>ad;ng 
guns? 

x\.— The  fiisL  iL-uiiv  successful  breech- 
adcrs  were  produced  in  England  by" 
rnistrong.  They  were  us«d  to  some 
ctent  in  the  v/ar  with  China,  in  ISoO. 
owever",  there  was  a  prejudice  again|t 
icin  in  the  servites,  and  tlifcy  were 
jandoned  in  1865.  \McanWhire  tlic 
ontinental  Powers  went  steadily  ahe?id 
ith  the  cliange  from  muzzle-loaders 
I  breeelt-loaders,  sD  that  Britain  was 
IV  Ijchind  in  this  respect  when  slie 
^aiji  adopted  the  new  device  in  1880. 

--Have  estm;at83  been  rr.ads  cf  ths  loss 
Of  life  due  to  the  de^Hne  of  *h~  'jirlh 
rata  (during  tl^e  war? 

A. — Estimates  vhavQr  been  made  ior 
le  European  beHigerciits  by  M.  Chris- 
an  Doering..  a  i)a-nisl1  e;<;pert.  He  puts 
le  total  for  ten' countries  at  20!;25Q,0O0. 
ado  up  as  follows : — 

itropean  Russia  • ..-. 8,.'^00.()00. 

ustria-Hungary 3.800.G00 

.Miriany   ..'.. "3,600,690 

■aiice '  .. l.Sno.OOO 

i!y 1,400,000 

itaiir.'.    .j. :  850/)00 

Igiuhi,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia  '   806,000 

;ic  total  here  given  Would  be  increased 
neutral  losses  were  included. 

—  How  do  civilian  lessee  due  to  war  con- 
ditions and  the  actiia!  war  losses  com- 
pare? 

A. — M.  Doering  gi\xs  the  following 
urcs : — 

Civilian  Lives  Lost 

Lives  Lost  On  Active 

Due  to  War.  Service. 


^ia       (European)  2,200.000 

rmany 700,000 

■uia-Huugary      . .  500,000 

nee 440,000 

tain 200,000 

y  ..    ..    .,    ..    ..  280,000 

bia 640,000 

mania 201,000 

ium   ..    ,,;  >,    ...  85,000 

garia  ..;  .,  «  >.  55,000 


2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1.500.000 

1,400,000 

800,000 

600,000 

690,000 

159,000 

115,000 

65,000 


make     the     casualties 
ians      proportionately 


Totals  ..  ..-  ..5,301,000    ..     9,829.000 

viil  be  noted  that  several  of  the  bel- 
Tent  countries  are  omitted.  Some 
tral      peoples     also      suffered      se- 


verely from  war  conditions,  and 
the    inclusion    of    their    losses,    would 

among  civil- 
highjEj-,  The 
civilian  losses  are  calculated  *l^:  taking 
the  total  rise  in  deaths  for  eac^country 
and  subs};racting  the  war  los^.  M. 
Doering  -took  the  minimum  i  figures 
wherever  it  was  necessary  to  ^ely  on 
estimates. 

Q.— Wiialds  th3  war's  total  destcu^tion  rf 
^lUf'iaH  Ijf2~by  ^adaorease  ofi,  birihs, 
rJ:;'.'.*,  of  servic^tfTscn,  and  dasths  of 
ciiiiians? 

ceding-  answers  niak*s  the  total  for  the 
l€cot;  80.000  lives  lost. 

Thfe  los.-;cS'  ui  lurk^^-,-  AsJatie  Russia, 
the  Krii''-*''i  ■."'■''' ir^ies'^d  dominions,  the 
yniter:  Japan,  etc.",  iare  not  in- 

clude eh    H'ir   till  among 


Q,~Oid  f^orth  .^inericih  Indians  take  part 
in  fh.-2  war?  '     ;    ,, 

A. — .'\r>oui  10.000  Indians  served  with 
the  United,  States  and  Canadian  forces. 
Several  won  Commissions. 


Q.— -Did  af»y  of  the  Central  Powers  rrr^o 
!c?ns  in  the  Uniied  States  afier  iho 
oiilfcrsak  of  war? 

A. — YeJr.  The  total  .war  credits  to 
Germany  were  given  late  in  1916  at 
i5,250,000.  This  included  note  issues. 
In  December,  1916,  an  authority  gave 
the  following  comparison  of  war  leans 
raised  in  the  States-: — 


Britain  .. 
F"  ranee  .. 
Canada  . 
Russia  .. 
Italy  ...  . 
Germany 


£'171,700,000 

131,250,000 

^61,000,000 

23,650,000 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 


Of  course,  none  of  these  advances 
were  from  the  American  Government, 
they  were  loans  made  by  private  in- 
vestors. The  loans  to  Germany  would 
have  been  larger  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  export  goods  freely  to  Germany, 
Most  of  the  loans  to  the  Allies  were 
credits  for  goods  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  British  block- 
ade prevented  such  large  purchases  be- 
ing made  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Powers. 
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Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  "  Titanio  " 
disaster?     How  m&ny  were  saveti? 

A. — The  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg 
just  before  midnight,  April  14,  1912, 
and  sank  a  few  hours  later.  She  was 
carryinsj  1316  passenf;;crs  and  a  crew 
of   885.     Only   711    lives   were  saved. 

Q.— Can  you  teil  me  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  Liechtensloin,  "where  militar- 
ism is  unknown,"  according  to  a  re- 
cent "  Stead's  "7 

A. — It  is  curious  that  this  little  Prin- 
cipality remained  independent  after  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866.  It  is 
said  that  Bismarck  forgot  about  it  when 
he  was  making  terms  of  peace  Avith  the 
other  belligerents,  and  that  he  then  de- 
clared, with  grim  humour,  that  he  never 
would  consent  to  peace  with  this  enemy 
— a  nation  of  10,000  men,  women  and 
children  I  Before  the  recent  war,  Liech- 
tenstein had  close  relations  with  Vienna 
and,  according  to  one   authority,   was 


practically  included  In  the  Austrian  em-l! 
pire.  It  kept  out  of  the  war,  however!, 
and,  strange  to  say,  did  not  follow  the 
other  Teutonic  states  in  overthrowing 
the  monarchy.  The  ruler,  Prince  John, 
is  not  supported  by  taxes,  but  drawaj 
his  income  from  estates  in  Bohemia,  Ij 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  his  rents 
from  that  country  (included  in  the  new 
Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia)  are  uo\\ 
being  paid. 

Q. — Is  It  a  fact  that  every  Pope  of  Rom^ 
must  be  able  to  speak  a  large  numj 
ber  of  languages? 

A. — Doubtless  such  knowledge  wouk 
be  considered  valuable,  but  the  Cardin- 
als who  make  the  choice  are  not  limitecl 
by  such  considerations.     No  one  ma}l 
be  elected  who  is  not  30  years  old.    Jl 
is  usual  to  choose  a  Cardinal,  but  th 
office  is  nominally  open  to  any  membei 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  a  laymai 


tHE   TREATY   WITH   TURKEY. 


/ 


It    area    of    Turkey's     Empire     is 
away  under  the  Peace  Treaty? 

-Turkey  has  lost  more  than  six- 
''sevenths  of  the  territory  she  held  be- 
fore the  war,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  her  population.  The  pre-war 
area  was  710,224  sq.  miles ;  the  new 
frontiers  contain  less  than  100,000  sq. 
miles-.  The  population  was  21,273,900, 
now  it  is  about  5,000,000. 

Q.— Is    Turkish    possession    of    Constanti- 
nople secured  unconditionally? 

A. — A  reservation  is' made  that.  If 
Turkey  fails  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  racial  minorities,  the 
Allied  Powers  may  modify  the  clause 
permitting  her  to  retain  Constantinople. 

Q.— Is  Turkey  to  be  completely  disarmed? 

A. — She  is  not  allowed  to  maintain 
any  force,  land,  sea  or  air,  for  offence 
or  defence.  An  armed  police  force 
only  is  permitted,  and  this  is  limited  to 
35,000  men,  except  in  time  of  emerg- 
ency, when  it  may  be  raised  to  SOfOw. 
To  prevent  the  organig-ation  of  a  big 
army  of  rcsenref  by  constant  chang- 


ing of  the  personnel  of  the  armed  policj 
the  Treaty  provides  that  not  more  thil 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  may  be  ij 
placed  each  year. 

Q.-^ls  the  Turkish  armed  police  force 
be    controlled    by    officers   of   the    I| 
tente  nations? 

A. — Provision  is  made  for  the  cl 
laboration  of  officers  from  the  Entej 
and  neutral  nations  in  the  comm<-l 
and  training  of  the  gendarmes.  If 
would  certainly  give  outside  nationj 
large  measure  of  control.  A  Comrl 
sion  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  to  conj 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
gendarmes.  The  force  is  to  havcl 
artillery,  no  tanks,  no  poison  gasesj 
flame  throwers,  no  armoured  cars, 
portation  of  munitions  is  forbiddel 

Q.— What  becomes  of  the  military,  n[ 
&nd  air  equipment  of  Turkey's] 
forces? 

A,^— The  arms  needed  for  the  i\ 

force  and  a  few  small  vessels  su 

for  police  work,  or  for  fisheriesj 

left  m  Turkey's  hands,    The  rest  a 

navy,  the  air  fleet  and  the  army  <( 

ffient  muit  be  gttrrendered, 
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famous  English  Custard  Powder 

(NOW    MADE    IN    AUSTRALIA) 

This  Famous  Custard  Powder,  which  has  already  become  so  popular  in 
England  and  throughout  the  Empire,  and  is  unrivalled  in  its  special 
quality,  is  now  made  in  Australia,  and  still  preserves  its  original  character- 
istics. It  is  manufactured  under  supervision  trained  in  the  English  factory. 
So  in  all  points  the  people  of  Australia  may  rely  upon  getting  the  same 
fine  quality  and  high-class  article  as  formerly  imported,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  Australian  industry. 

Foster  ClarK's  Famous  Custard  Powder 

Can  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  in  the  following  sizes : 
16  oz.  Containers,  making  24  pints.  12  oz.  Packets,  making   18  pints. 

4  oz.  Packets,  making  6  pints. 


YOU  WANT  COMFORT  IN  IRONING 

Then   use   the   "BEST"    Benzine  Self-heatinjr 

SnjoothinB   Irou  yet   invented     Oulclassei  oil 

others.      E«c]i    Jron     packed     oompleta     with 

Putwp,  WrencU  ana  Instruction*. 

HIGHLY  NICKEL-PLATED. 

/*rcc«,    as    iUaatrated,  44/6     each. 

Po»ted  free. 

Swedich  md  all  othar  biands  of  CARBIDE  stocked,. 

BRANDT  BROS.  LTD. 

Lamp  Manafacturert  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 

236  Pttt  Stveet,  Sydney. 
Alao  333   Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,     | 
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Vanishes  I    Corns  Lift  Out 
Finger  lips  After  Few  Drops 


Let  to-day's  corn  pain  be  yom  last  corn  pauL 
or  callous  onl  with  fiajer  tips.       Wonderfa!  I 
a  corner  on  dressing  stand. 


WX  any  com 
Girl?  J  save  it 


Fair  dintum  1  No  TaoiKsr .!  Corns,  callouses — Kard  or  eoft,  soTS 
or  sensitive — all  yield  and  loosen  and  Jilt  off  atsolutely  painleesly.. 

This  newly-found  compound  is  nanmd  FrozoUIce,  and  is  still 
tmotKer  use  of  that  great  medical  discovety  "  etKet-" 

Stop  at  any  cKeniist's  Jor  a  little  tottle  of  FrozoLlce,  costiofl 
but  a  trifle,  but  wliicli  is  amp'Ls  to  free  the  £a£St  from  each  £um 
every  wm  and  callous. 

Apply  some  drops  on  to  a  delicate  corn  or  callous.  Like  ja 
flash  the  soreness  vanishes,  and  soon  ihs  corn  or  callous  pafiU 
right  off  with  the  finger  lips, 

FrazoL-lce  is  ahsolutEiy  jion-irfitant — riioesri'jt  even  inflame  tlus 
fiurrounding  healthy  flesh.  Just  famsy.l  No  aigony  at  all;  no  sttng 
or  soreness  while  using,  or  afterwards;;  simply  a  shrivelling,  diyrn|^ 
up  of  corns  and  callouses.  Just  some  drops  of  Frozol-loe  when 
corns  tegin  aching.     Pain  disappears — corns  die. 

True  Frozol-lce  is  flattered  by  wotthlssB  inutafiona.  Avbiii 
them  by  insisting  on  tKe  green  label. 
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Q. 


-What  provision  is  made  (or  cems- 
teries  of  the  Allied  dead  on  GaliipoJi 
and  elsewhere? 


and    Allied    subjects    not    resident    or  * 
carrying  on  business  in  Turkey,  are  to 
be  made  according  to  the  pre-war  rate 
A. — Turkey  and  Greece  undertake  to    of  exchange. 

provide  the  land  for  cemeteries  in  the 

rejrions   respectively  assigned   to   them.  Qr— V/hat  becomes  of  the  German  interest 

Ti.,       1       J    •        /  4.    ■  -A.  •'^   Turkish   railways? 

If    the    land    is    at    present    m   private 

owners-hip,  the  Turk  or  Greek  Govern-        A  — m   the   captured   territories  the 
ment  will  purchase  it,  and  pres-cnt   it    ^^isposal  of  the  railways  formerly  under 

ino-  it.      No  taxes    ^'^I'^^^i^  control  is  left  with  the  Govern- 


to  the  nation  requirin 

are  to  be  levied  on  the  ccmcter}-  lands. 

Q. — Is    the    confisi^ation    of    propsrty    per- 
mitted, as  under  the  German  Treaty? 

A. — In   regard  to    lurkish   property 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allies,  the  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
n:an  Treaty.     But  a  difference  is  made 
in   the  captured  territories.     The  pro- 
perty held  there  by  Turkish  individuals    ting  the  shareholders.     Neutral  share 
is  not  to  be  taken  ;  that  of  companies    holders  will  be  paid  for  their  shares, 
mav  be  confiscated — the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment being  responsible,  like  the  Ger-  Q-~»a3   Turkey   surrendered   Cyprus? 
man,  for  the  compensation  of  the  pri-        A. — The    Treaty  recognises   the    an- 
vate  owners.    This  provision  is  import-    ncxation  of  Cyprus,  proclaimed  by  the 


mcnts  now  in  possession.  In  Turkey 
itself,  the  Financial  Commission  will 
arrange  for  acquiring  these  lines,  the 
price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The 
amounts  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  shares  will  not 
be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  shares  but 
to  the  reparation  funds,  the  German 
Government    (presumably)    compensa- 


ant,  as  several  countries  have  not  yet 
definitel}'  announced  their  policy  in  re- 
gard to  confiscation  of  German  pro- 
perty in  captured  territories. 


0..— Will  Turkey  be  really  independent  in 
her  reduced  territory,  or  wi[l  the 
bdnd^hoiders  control  her  Government? 


British  Government  on  November  5, 
1914.  Turks  in  C}q>rus  are  to  acqm'rc 
British  nationality.  ^ 

Q. — Did  not  Cyprus  belong  to  Britain  be' 
fore  the  war? 


A. — She  will  be  placed  under  a  tute- 
lage of  financiers  very  similar  to  that  of 


A. — Nominally  it  was  still  Turkish 
territory,  but  it  was  completely  under 
British  administration.  The  occupation 
of  the  Island  by   Britain  was  agreed 

Egypt  in  the  early  davs  of  the  British  ^"^  vV  J^'^'^^   ?    ^^f '   "  ^"^  ''^'^''   ^"^ 
occupation.  German  and  Austrian  bond-^"  ^^^>^^  fngl^nd  to  make  necessary  pro- 
holders  are,  of  coursK:,  excluded  from    vision  for  executing  her  engagement 
any  share  in  the  control,  but  a  financial    *«  P'"^^^^  ^'V^'y  ^  ^^^^^'^  possessions 
commission  representing  Italian,  French    ^?^^^st   Kussia. 
and  British  interests,  is  given  practic-  q 
ally    complete    power    over    Turkey's 
national  purse.    It  will  control  the  Bud- 
gets, the  currency  cystem,  the  expendi- 
ture   of  public    funds,    the    raising    of 

loans.,  the  modification  of  taxes  and  eights  of  suzerainty  or  jurisdiction  over 
Custom  duties,  and  concessions  to  for-  Moslems  who  are  subject  to  the 
cign  conipanies.  sovereignty  or  protectorate  of  any  other 

State. 
0. — IS  the  adjostment  of  private  ddbt£  ar-     q.— is      Smyrna     eventually     to     become 
rangred  as  In  the  C.srman  Trea.ty7  Greek  territory? 

A. — No.  Clearing  Houses  arc  not  A. — Greece  is  to  govern  the  Smyrna 
provided  for.  The  only  provision  re-  •  region  for  the  next  five  years.  A  local 
garding  such  debts  is  that  settlements  Parliament  is  to  be  elected  on  a  system 
between   Turkish    subject*:-   in    Tu:'kry,    of  proportional  representation  of  minor- 


Does  the  Treaty  refer  to  the  cfaim  of 
certain    Indi^.n     Mohammedans     that 
they  are  subjects  of  the  Khalifate  of 
Constantinople? 

A. — Turkey  definitely  renounces  all 
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iiios.  After  five  years  this  Parliament 
may  ask  for  a  plebiscite  on  the  question 
of  incorporating  the  territory  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  Council  of 
tlie  League  of  Nations  is  to  decide 
whether  such  a  vote  is  to  be  taken.  \n 
any  case  there  is  apparently  no  (lucslion 
oi  permitting  the  people  to  vote  for  a 
rclurii  to  Turkish  rule. 

Q.     Will   yen   give   the  detailed   provisions 
for  international  ccntrcl  of  the  Straits? 

A. — The  navigation  of  the  Straits, 
including  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
]Marmora.  and  the  Bosphorus  is  to  be 
open  in  future,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
to  every  vessel  of  commerce,  of  war, 
and  to  military  and  conunercial  air- 
craft w.ithout  distinction  of  flag.  A 
Commission  is  to  be  established  to  con- 
trol the  Straits.  It  is  to  consist  of  re- 
presentatives of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan.  Greece  and  Roumania. 
When  Russia  and  Bulgaria  become 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  they 
are  to  send  representatives,  so,  too,  is 
tlie  United  States  when  its  Government 
is  willing  to  participate.  Bulgaria, 
Romnania  and  (nxecc  have  one  vote 
each,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
other  Powers  have  two  each.  Th"6  Com- 
mission has  its  own  flag,  budget,  and 
separate  organisation,  and  is  charged 
with  the  improvement  of  the  channels 
or  the  approaches  to  harbours,  of  light- 
ing and  buoying,  with  the  control  of 
l)jlotage.  towage  and  anchorage,  and' 
with  all  matters  relating  to  wrecks,  sal- 
vage and  lighterage.  In  the'  event  of 
threats  to  the  freedom  of  the  passage 
of  the  Straits,  the  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  appeal  to  the  representatives 
at  Constantinople  of  Great  Britain, 
Ktance  and  Italy,  which  Powers,  under 
the  military  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
Avill  provide  forces  for  the  occupation 
of  the  zone  of  the  Straits.  The  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  raise  a  special 
police  force,  and  to  levy  dues  on  ship- 
ping in  the  Straits.  These,  by  the  way, 
•  were  not  levied  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
'  ment  in  the  old  days.  The  dues  are 
to  be  levied  without  any  discrimination 
and  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality 


between  vess-els,  whatever  their  flag  or 
ownership. 

Q.— Supposing  one  of  the  three  Powers  to 
which  the  Commisnion  can  appeal 
was  itself  to  threaton  the  freedom  of 
the  passage  of  the  Straits? 

A. — That  depends  upon  which  of  the 
Powers  was  the  aggressor,  and  how  the 
balance  of  power  was  arranged  in 
Europe  at  the  time,  but  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  if  war  broke  out  between 
any  of  the  three  Powers  in  question, 
whichever  possessed  the  strongest  fleet 
would  block  the  Straits  if  it  was  tcT^its 
advantage  so  to  do,  and  the  others  could 
do  nothing. 

Q.— What  becoines  of  the  Aegean  Islands? 

A.— All  the  Islands  are  handed  over 
to  Greece  wath  the  exception  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Dodecanese,  which 
Italy  occupied  during  the  Turco-Ital- 
ian  war.  These  islands  include  Rhodes, 
Karpathos,  and  Patmos.  Samos,  about 
the  ownership  of  which  some  doubt 
existed,  goes   to  Greece. 

Q.— What   about    Palestine? 

A. — A  clause  in  the  Treaty  states 
that  the  declaration  originally  made  on 
November  2,  1917,  by  tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment in  favour  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  is 
reafthmed.  This  dech'^ation  reads: 
"  His  Majesty's  Government  view 
with  favour  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best  ^j 
endeavours  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object,  it  being  clearly  un- 
derstood that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  existing  non-Jewi&h 
communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  | 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in[ 
any  other  country." 

Q. — Does   the    Treaty    attempt   to   controij 
the  fiscal  system  of  Turkey? 

A. — The  rate  of  customs  dnty  is  fixed| 
by  the  Treaty  at  11  per  cent,  ad  valorerri 
on  all  goods  from  Allied  countries.  Th< 
Allied  Financial  Commission  set  up  un 
der  the  Treaty  is,  however,  authorise' 
to   modify   import   duties   r.nd   impos 
consumption  duties  and  the  like. 
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Books  That  Will  Help  You 


MODERN    ENGINES. 

The  Book  of  Modern  Engines  and  Power 

Generators. 

By  RANKIN  KENNEDY,  C.E. 

This  1b  the  only  work  published  which  deals 
V.  Uh  every  TYPE  of  PRIME  MOVER  In  one 
complete  work. 

Recent   Inventions  Rotary  Engines. 

Gas  Turbines.  Gas  Engines. 

Oil  Engines.  Petrol  Engines. 

Suction  and  Producer  Gas  Engines. 

l^last  Furnace  Gas  Engines. 

Marine  Gas  Engines  of  every  known  design 
and  type. 

Power  Distribution  and  Transmission  by 
Gearing,  Water  Pressure,  Compressed 
Air  and  Electricity. 

Compressed  Air  Motors. 

Air  Compressors. 

Refrigerating  Engines. 

Wind  Mills,  with  Electrical  Storage  Fluid 
oji   Fluid  Hydraulic   Eugines. 

Water  Pressure  Engines. 

Hydraulic    Rams. 

Water  Pressure  Turbines  and  Water  Rais- 
ing Engines.  -  • 

Pumps,  Centrifugal  and  Ah-  Lifts. 

Steam  Turbines,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
many  others. 

THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PETROL. 
GAS.  STEAM  AND  OTHER  ENGINES. 

TO   WHOM   THE   WORK  IS   VALUABLE — 
ENGINEERS — Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam, 

Hydraulic. 
Manufacturing.  Contracting,  Consulting,  De- 
ei';ners  and  Draftsmen,  Marine,  Mining,  Elec- 
tro-Chemical and  Metallurgical,  Automobile, 
Iron  and  Metal  Refineis  and  Smelters,  Tram- 
wav  and  Railway.  Boiler  Makers,  Gas  and 
Oil  Engine  and  Gas  Producers,  Students  and 
Apprentices,  Ship  Builders,  Central  Station 
Supply  Attendants  on  Plant,  Fitters  and 
Erectors,   in  Collieries  and   Mines. 

MODELS,    DIAGRAMS,    TABLES    and 
FORMULAE. 
Of  grreat  value  for  reference  purposes.  Over 
2  000    Illustrations,     DIAGRAMS,    Text    Cuts 

Being  a  NEW  EDITION,  it  Is  absolutely 
up  to  date,  giving  all  improvements  that 
have  been'  effected  in  Turbines.  Pumps,  Blow- 
ers. Suction  Gas,  Petrol,  and  Oil  Engines, 
Humphrey's  Gas  Pump,  the  "Skin  Friction" 
Engine,  etc.,  etc. 

TOTAL  PRICE  OF  THESE  SIX  VALUABLE 

BOOKS,   £6   6s. 

Judge  of  their  Merits   Quietly  in  Your   Own 

Home   FREE. 

TEAR   OFF  HERE   AND   POST   TO-DAT. 


^'THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MOTOR-CAR.' 

AN  INDISPENSABLE  WORK  FOR  EVERY 
OWNER,    DRIVER,    OR    CHAUFFEUR. 

The  time  Is  past  when  it  required  an  expert 
engineer  to  drive  a  car,  but  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  Various  parts  of  a  car  and  their 
functions  is  still  essential  to  really  success- 
ful driving,  and  the  importance  of  this  work 
to  every  owner  and  driver  of  a  motor  car, 
cycle,  or  cycle  car  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

The  Book  of  the  Motor  Car  is  the  first 
really  comprehensive  work  on  motor  cars, 
motor  cycles,  and  cycle  cars  ever  published. 
By  the  careful  study  of  its  chapters  the  raw- 
est amateur  can  learn  the  principles  upon 
Which  her  car  works,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  striking  in  its 
detail  that  »Ven  the  skilled  expert  will  find 
It  a  book  of  enthralling  interest  and  extreme 
utility,  while  the  practical  nrotorist  will  find 
it  quite  indispensable.  It  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  garage  as  an 
oilcan  or  a  lifting-jack. 

DRIVING  AND  REPAIRS. 
Tlie    Book    is    full    of   invaluable    informa- 
tion   on   all   problems   of   driving  and   repair- 
ing   a    car,    instructions    being   given    for    all 
possible   difficulties   in   language    that    can    be 
understood   by   the   most   unijiechanical   mind- 
"The    following    are    a    few    of    the    subjects 
dealt   with  :^— Cylinders,   Valves  of  All   Ki-ids, 
Different    Types     "of     lUiisinos,     Carburettors, 
Ignition,  Silencers,  Gears  and  Clutches,  Radi- 
ators,   Cooling   Systems.  Brakes,   Lubricators, 
Lighting       Systems.      Artillery      and      Wire 
Wheels,  Tyres,  Fuels,  and  How  to  Use  Them 
(including   all    the    new    Petrol    Substitutes), 
Tools,    and    Repair   Appliances,  etc.,   etc. 

CYCLE    CARS    AND    MOTOR   CYCLES. 

The  work  pays  full  attention  to  motor 
cycles  and  cycle  cars,  full  details  and  in- 
struction being  given  for  all  those  points 
wherein  they  must  be  treated  differently 
from  the  more  powerful  motor  car.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  full  page  plates, 
drawings  in  plan  section  and  elevation,  dia- 
grams and  photographs,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  sectional  movable  models  In  colour  show- 
ing in  detail  the  actual  working  parts  of  a 
car. 

Raymond  Edwardes,  of  Winton.  Qld.. 
writes: — "The  three  Volumes. of  'Motor  Car' 
have  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  They  deal 
fully  with  every  subject,  and  ace  cheap  at 
the   price." 

Fill  in  the  Coupon  to-day,  and  test  the 
three  volumes  yourself.  Total  price,  £3 
3s.  Od. 


The  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.,  The 
Rialto.   497  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Send  nre  please,  at  your  risk,  for  my  FREE 
examination,  all  charges  prepaid,  and  with  no 
cblir<ition  to  buy.  One  Set  of  THE.  BOOK  OF 
MODERN  ENGINES,  POWER  GENERAr 
TORS. 

If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  it  at  your 
expense,  otherwise  I  will  send  10s.  within  Ih'e 
days  and  10s.  per  motith  until  the  total  sum, 
£C  6s.,  aa  stated  above*  Is  paid.  Five  per 
cent.  Discount  for  Cash  in  Ave  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  books. 

This  Coupon  good  for  any  pact  of  Austra- 
lia ;  elsewhere  please  s-iui   Half  Cash, 

SR.S20, 


Xs^nio  •«^^%>>v\\v\ 


■\     -%     «.     \     \     V     ^ 


Standard   Publishing  Co.    Pty.    Ltd..    The 
Rialto,    497    Collins    St.,    Melbourne. 

Send  me,  please,  at  your  risk,  for  my 
FREE  -examination,  all  ch.arges  prepaid, 
and  with  no  obligation  to  buy.  One  Set  of 
"The  Book  of  the  Motor  Car,"  complcte_in 
three  volunies.  If  not  satisfactorj^  I  will 
returiTit  at  your  expense,  otherwise  I  wdl 
send  ICs.  Cd.  within  five  days,  and  IDs,  Od. 
per  month  until  the  total  sum,  £3  3s.  Od..  as 
stated  above,  Is  paid.  Five  per  cent.  Drc- 
oount  for  Cash   in   fi%e  days  after  receipt  of 

This  Coupon  good  for  any  part  of  Austi-a- 
liu ;  elsewhere,  please  send  Half  Cash. 

Name 


Address  »  >  v  »  ^  v  >.  v. 


>    .V  .k    ^  ..^-^  -k.  ,  W  A.  V  . 
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THE    LIQUOR -TRADE    ADVERTISES 

"  PROHIBITION  " 


THAT 


Vvill    Throw    25,000    Per-ons    Out    of    Employment  ! 

WHY    DOES    THIS    LIQUOR -TRADE    LIE? 

All  the    Breweries    in    Australia    employ    (directly)   less    than    4^000    PeopSi 


e: 


t  f 


In    Canada    and    U.S.  America    PROHIBITION    has    increased    work.      Three  Portland 

Breweries    using    500    inen    are     now    Factories    using    3,SOO    men    at  Better 

Wages ;    in    Better   Business. 

Australia  Needs  Belter  Hotels,  But NOT  Licensed  Bars  ! 


No.  5 


(Issued    by    llio    Violoi-ian    Anti-I 


THE 


Aqv.Qr   Leagus,    1S2    Collins  Street,  Melbourne) 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,   Marine,    Guarantee,    Customs  \ 
Boodj,     Personal     AcciJest    and  | 
Siciisess,     Plate    Glass    Breakage 
(including      Civil      CommoHoa),  {-INSURANCE 
BsuTflary,      Live     Stock,      Motor 
Car,     Employers'     Liability  -and 
Workers'  Compensatioa. 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne.  .- 

Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.     TUCKER. 

Gene.rcl  M ■'na^er. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserve  Liabiliiy,  £2GO,000.    Guarantee  Fond.  £16,000 
Board  of  Dikectohs — ^Hon.  Don.-ild  Mackinnon, 

M.L.A.,    Chairman;    S.   M.   Bruce,   Esq.,   M.P. ;    J. 

J.    l-'alconef,    Ksq. :     J.    G.    Latham,    Esq.;     Sir 

Edward  F.  Mitcliell,   K.C. 

Registered  Office:  No.  €5  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of 

Parliament    to    perform    al!    clas.ses    of    trustee 

business.      JOEL  FOX,   Manager. 

..»  C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager, 
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IS 

galling' 


To  tlie  Tourist,  Scientbt,  Ij&vestor 

and,  with  a  hundred  voices  from  her  millions 
of  acres,  to  the  Maa  in  search  of  Laad. 
Free     Inforn^tiaa    on    al!    subjecFs 
^    available  at  once  on  receipt  ck  this  coupjon 
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QuecRslaDd  GoTenuieot  tnt^gene^  aim)  Tourist  Bu(«au, 
Bf  Uban(%    '  -  ■ 


RUPTUR 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER 
FROM  THIS  COMPLAINT? 


If  so,  what  are  you  wearing  for  It?  Is  it  one  of  tfiose  old-fashioned  and  cumhersome  steel 
spring  trusses,  which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to   wear   this  kind   of   contrivance   any   longer. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  Jong  been  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  only  com- 
fortable to  wear,  but  one  wliich  woald  al«o  hold  yonr  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will 
write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  particulars  of  our  I'atent  Automatic  Air  Cushion  Rup- 
ture Appliance.  i 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appljanc*  is  Bometbintr  Entirely  New.  It 
Is,  In  fact,  the  very  best  apparatus  for  rnpture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  alto- 
gether with  those  cumbersome  steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  under- 
straps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft,  pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentio,  yet  firm 
and  uniform  pressure  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  we  think  of  this  Patent  Rup- 
ture Appliance, 

WE  GIVE  A  FKEE  TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If  it  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  you  are  not  asked  to  keep  It. 
The  price  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  Is  .suitable  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  lUua- 
trated  Catalogue,  posted  free  anywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

THE  WINSJ.OW   COMPANY,  SWA  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,  Ylctoria. 
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LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

(Continued  from  page  316.) 
on  night  work.  After  niany  years' 
discussion,  this  extremely  mild  enact- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Diet  in  1911. 
Its  enforcement  depended  on  promul- 
gation by  the  Emperor,  which  Avas  de- 
layed until  1916,  and  as  it  was  further 
provided  that  for  15  years  after  pro- 
mulgation, children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  12  miglit  be  employed  under 
certain  conditions,  and,  "  if  circum- 
stances necessitate,"  the  hours  of 
labour  extended  to  14,  the  apparent 
gain  was  largely  illusory.  Perhaps  the 
most  inexplicable  feature  of  Japanese 
industry  i&  the  tremendous  difference 
between  the  best  and  worst  factories: 
As  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  is  not 
easily  obtainable  in  all  industries,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  competition  of 
employers  would  ensure  progressive 
improvement  in  conditions.  The  actual 
facts  in  Japan  form  a  pertinent  com- 
r.ientary  on  the  alleged  efficacy  of  unre- 
stricted competition  to  secure  ,  this-. 
Much  of  Japanese  industry  falls  en- 
tirely outside  the  provisions  of  the  Fac- 
tory Act.  which  affects  only  cstablish- 
irients  with  fifteen  or  more  employees. 
Domestic  industry  is  still  a&  important 
in  Japan  as  it  was  in  England  a  cen- 
t',u-y  and  a-half  ago,  and  although  the 
old  methods  of  family  production  are 
apparently  doomed,  they  show  surpris- 
i:ig  vitality,  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

During  this  century,  wages  have 
greatly  increased,  though  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  different  indus- 
tries. Between  1900  and  1908,  brick- 
layers received  an  increase  of  68  per 
cent. ;  women  engaged  in  w'eaving  had 
to  be  content  with  20  per  cent.  On  the 
Vvhole,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  the  cost  of  living  did  not  rise 
so  rapidly  as  the  average  wage,  but 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  the 
rise  in  wages  has  not  maintained  the 
average  standard  of  living.  The  stan- 
dard of  living  is  indeed  connected  with 
the  wage  problem  in  Japan  in  a  pecu- 
liarly intimate  manner,  because  in  many 
industries  lodging  and  food  form  part 
of  the  remuneration.  Ignorance  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  relic  of  the  old  in- 


dustrial system  still  persists,  makes  it 
difficult  to  base  any  theory  on  the  wide 
differences  in  wages  paid  to  members  of 
the  fame  trade.  In  1917  the  average 
wage  of  bricklayers  was  2s.  5d,  per 
day,  of  carpenters  Is.  lid.,  day  labour- 
ers Is.  5d.,  male  weavers  Is.  2d.,  female 
weavers  S^d.  It  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  food  preferred  by  the 
Japanese  inevitably  condemns  them  to 
a  lower  level  of  industrial  efficiency 
than  is  possible  in  the  West,  Improve- 
ments in  certain  directions  would  in- 
deed be  opposed  by  the  workers  them- 
selves ;  liability  to  certain  diseases,  due 
to  an  unmixed  rice  diet,  may  be  avoided 
by  mixing  the  rice  with  barley  or  other 
grain,  but  the  factory  hands  much  pre- 
fer the  unadulterated  article. 

The  Westerner  perhaps  can  discount 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  in  view  of  the 
different  standard  of  life,  and  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  commodities,  but 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  any  ex-  ^ 
cu^e  for  the  incredibly  long  hours  which 
are  almost  universal  throughout  Japan. 
This,  however,  causes  little  discontent 
among  the  workers  themselves,  and  of 
1037  strikes  between  1914  and  1918,  not 
one  was  for  shorter  hours.  Manufac-  , 
turers  are  making  the  most  of  the  loop- 
holes provided  by  the  Factory  Act,  and 
the  Year  Book  states  that  "  in  cotton 
mills,  where  machines  arc  run  both  day 
and  nieht,  it  is  HOt  uncommon,  when 
business  is  brisk,  to  put  operatives  to 
18  hours'  work,  and  in  such  cases, 
holidays  may  be  given  only  fort- 
niirhtly,  or  are  entirely  withheld." 
"  The  treatment,"  he  continues,  ''  is 
much  better  at  Government  factories,  • 
where  working  hours  are  ten  on  an 
average,  and  seldom  exceed  twelve." 
The  offset  alleged  bv  emoloyers  against 
these  lone  hours  is  that  the  intensity  of 
the  work  is  much  less  than  in  English  or 
American  workshops  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  Japanese  workman  has  not  yet 
learnt  the  value  of  time,  and  quite  apart 
fiom  any  question  of  individual  efti- 
ciencv.  his  manner  of  working  is  not 
nearly  co  strenuous. 

On  the  pubiect  of  labour  o^  women 
and  children,  more  evidence  is  available 
than  on  any  other  aspect  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry, and  the  complete  dependence  of 
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The  galleon,  in  its  day, 
provided  ample  transport 

but  it  took  a  long  time  to  sail  a  long 
distance.  To-day  we  have  palatial 
steamships  ploughing  the  sea  at 
the  high  speed  of  20  knots  an  hour. 

Modem  development  has  also  given  us  thft 
benefit  of  MACHINE-MADE  PAINT  which 
will  cover  a  greater  surface  than  hand-mixed 
paint,  and  is  eager  to  apply.  - 

For  economy  —  and  a  better   finish — use 
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Telescopes,  Microscopes 
Snrvejins  Instrnments 

(New  aad  SeceadbaRJ) 

This  mondn'a  list  includes: 

FIELD  GLASSES— 
Pair  6x  Prismatic  Binoculars, 

Le  Maire.  Paris,  £10. 
Pa-r   8x   Zeiss    (War  Trophy), 

£17   10s. 
Pocket      Pair     6x     Binoculars 

(very  cood),  £7    'Of. 
Pair    ordinary    Field    Glasses, 

703. 

TELESCOPES- 

3in.  Astronomical  Telescope, 
,-by  Henderson,  Edinburgh. 
"  £10  lOa.  3in.  Astronomical 
Telescope,  by  Watson.  £12 
lOs.  3in.  Equatorial  Tele- 
scope, by  Gsunt.  61in. 
Equatorial  Telescope,  by 
Cooke.  London.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  application.  LeJ'ge 
Stock  Hand  Telescopes. 

MICROSCOPES- 

Lorsre  selection.      Leading  makers, 

20  good  s^condhand  instruments. 

Write  for  list. 

SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS- 

Theodolites,  Levels,  Steel  Topes, 

Compasses.    New  shipmsnts. 

Pull  lists  all   instruments   posted  any 

address, 
^condhand  instruments  purchased. 

N.   H.  SEWARD.    Optician. 

4S7   BOURKE   STREET 
(oMr   Qneea   Street).    MELBOURNE. 
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The  Price 
of  a  Jle'Built 
Typew  rtter 

is  about. half  of  what  yon 
will  have  to  pay  for  a  new 
one — yet  our  re-built  nioclels 
of  YOST,  REMINGTON,  UN- 
DERWOOD and  MONARCH 
machines  are  quite  as  ser- 
viceable as  new  ones.  They 
have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, all  worn  parts  re- 
newed and  are  sold  with  a 
generous  guarantee.  It  will 
pay  you  to  call  and  inspect 
these  typswriter  bsirgains. 


Im  Tvo^lnler  &  Sufifil!^^^ 


399  Lit;  i^olllns  8(r< 


And  at-323  George  Street,  Sydney. 
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After  Death 
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Containinjg: 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  40  many  bereaved  p(^r- 
sons,  bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  tlij? 
igreat-  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death.  ''" 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written  by  tho   Late 

W.    T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound   in    Cloth, 
Post  5  -   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
132   Coliins  Street, 

Meibourne. 


HYMNS   THAT 
HAVE   HELPED 


Being  a  Collectiou  of  Hymns  which  have 
been  found  most  useful  to  the  children 
pf  men. 

Edited  by   W.    T.   STEAD 

Pric&^Z-      Post  Free 


Mr.  Stead  was  alwaj's  a  great  lover  of 
ibymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by  heart, 
and  he  found  them  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  assistance  throughout  his  whole 
life.  Having  been  so  much  helped  bj' 
hymns  himseli,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
1895,  of  ascertaining  from  a  great  many 
notable  men  and  women  just  which  hymns 
had  helped  them  most  in  their  lives.  His 
enquiries  met  with  a  remarkable  response, 
of  intense  human  interest.  He  made  a 
careful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
Iftnd  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send  orders  (enclosing  1/-)  to 

TAe  Manager,  Stkad's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 
i  Melbourne. 
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CAUSES  FUN 


AND 


MMES  YOU 
MONEY 


Let  me  teach  YOU 

to  be  a 
VENTRILOQUIST 


'isa  On  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address  I  will  send  interes.ting  literature 
dealing  with  this  fascinating  art,  which 
will  put  you  on  the  road  ¥?'0'C^'|7  f 
to  social  success.    No-  M/  l%.JCrfl-rf  • 

money-maker  and  fun-producer.  Thou- 
sands of  pupils^all  over  the  world  now 
raising  rollicking  laughter  by  availing 
Ihemse'ves  of  this  offer.  ANYONE  CAN 
LEARN.  Write  NOW— v/hile  you  re- 
member it,  and  I  will  post  by  return  full 
•w^-n^-gr-^ITH  9  particulars  how  to  learn 
P  K.M-J^  •  t^'s  most  interesting  of 
stage  and  concert  work. 
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WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEV] 
ask  us   to    send    a    sample  copj 
to    a    friend    you    think    wou 
like  it  too.     We    would  be  gh| 
to  do  so  with  your  complimen 

Send  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbooracj 


ad'a   Review,   i/O/iO. 
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lie  normal  development  of  ti;ade  union 
lovemeiit,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
ombincd  agitations  of  labourers  theni- 
clvcs  for  asserting  what  they  consider 
sHlicir  right.  Only  when. such  agita- 
ioiis  come  from  instigation  of  dema- 
:)gues,  and  self-seeking  politicians, 
vill  the  Government  interfere,"  and  it 
vas  found  that  with  this  amiable  ob- 
cct  in  view,  80  poHcemen,  as  well  as 
50  workers,  were  present  at  a  meeting 
:>  discuss  the  formation  of  a  union.  . 

Japanese     Socialists      opposed      the 
'lisso  -  Japanese    War,    but    met    with 
i'llc  popular  support.    A  Sociali&t  can- 
idatc  at  the  1905  elections  polled  32 
otes  in  a  constituency  of  16,000  dec- 
ors; the  total  population  of  the  con- 
titucncy  was    1,800,000.      Trials   and 
mprisonments  broke  up  the   Socialist 
•rgaiiisation,   and  the   attitude  of   the 
iling  classes  may  be  judged  from  the 
o-called     anarchist     trials     of     1911. 
' went V- four    men    were    accused     of 
reason,  subjected  to  the  severest  cross- 
xami  nation,    and   an    extremely   one- 
fied  and  unjust  trial,  and  twelve  of 
icin  executed  immediately.    All  books 
J  Bill    Socialism    were    confiscated,    and 
:)ublic    libraries    ordered   to    withdraw 
M^cialist  books  and  papers.     A  street 
ar  strike  in  Tokio  in   1911  completed 
he     disintegration     of     the     Socialist 
novotncnt.     The  fact  that,  though  the 
Icniands    of    the    strikers     were     con- 
cded.    60  of   their   leaders   were   ar- 
cstcd,   illustrates  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
ying  Western   criticism   to   Japanese 
:tion,   and   after   their   imprisonment, 
!io  work  failed  to  recover  its   former 
iifour.    The  leading  Japanese  Socialist 
>i  to-day  confessed  in  1918  that  "  So- 
lalists    are   the    most  hated    and    de- 
mised neonle  in  Japan." 
In  spile  of  his  long  hours  and  low 
ages  it  seems  probable  that  the  Jap- 
lese  worker  would  be  unable  to  com- 
i-lc   side  by  side  with  Europeans   in 
ic  same  factory.    HiS'  lower  standard 
!"  I    efficiency    more    than    compensates 
'■^'•r  his  cheapness,  and  only  proximity 
f>  the  markets  of  the  East  gives  him 
,)me    advantage    in    developing    trade 
.ere.       Tlie     Japanese    workman     is 
0t\  ,'aborious     rather     than     industrious, 
irc  patient   than    oncrgetic.    and    the 
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same  habits  of  obedience,  which  leave 
him  an  easy  victim  to  industrial  op- 
pression, have  deprived  him  of  initia- 
tive. Some  personal  liberty  is  essential 
for  adequately  meeting  industrial  re- 
quirements; so  long  as  Japan  continues 
to  think  and  to  act  by  groups,  so  long 
she  must  always  continue  incapable  of 
her  be&t."  The  alarm  which  is  felt  at 
the  prospect  of  Japanese  competition 
seems  to  be  ill-founded,  the  result  of 
a  Japanese  mechanic's  daily  toil  being 
usually  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  v/ork  performed  elsewhere. 
Generally  speaking,  no  regular  supply 
of  skilled  labour  is  available.  But  only 
when  tile  Japanese  conditions  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  our  own  will  the 
present  ^feelings  of  suspicion  subside. 
To  the  policy  of  diverting  internal  dis- 
content by  a  vigorous  and  warlike  for- 
eign •  policy,  the  only  suitable  reply  is 
the  encouragement  of  the  democratic 
sections  of  Japanese  society. 

Since  1914,  the  failure  of  wages  to 
rise  with  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased labour  unrest.  In  1914  there 
were  50  strikes,  involving  7904  workers  ; 
in  1918,  417,  with  66,000  men  involved. 
Many  were  successful,  the  object 
usually  being  higher  wages,  but,  as  in 
1911,  success  was  not  incompatible 
with  arrest  of  strike  leaders.  During 
1918,  375  arrests  were  made,  but  the 
police  seem  to  exercise  a  large  discre- 
tion in  such,  matters — only  6i  were 
found  guilty.  The  average  wealth  of 
the  Japanese  is  still  very  small.  There 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  absolute  desti- 
tution as  in  London  or  New  York,  the 
strong  family  sentiment  modifying  the 
worst  effects  of  unrestricted  indusr- 
trialism,  but  Tokio  has  changed  little 
since  1904.  when  50,000  citizens  could 
not  pav  the  resident  tax  of  5d..  and 
starvation  is-  now  a  distinct  possibility. 
Hearn,  in  1904.  declared  that  "  there 
will  be  witnessed  in  Japan  at  no  very 
distant  date,  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
peat the  history  of  the  old  Greek  an- 
archies " ;  and  the  Year  Book  states 
that  "  the  democratic  waves  that 
started  in  Euronc  and  America  are  ex- 
erting potent  influence  on  Tapnneselife 
and  thou?lit."  But  the,  view  that  in- 
dustrial  revolution  rs  imminent   seems 
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unduly  optimistic.  Feudalism  Sis  so  re- 
cent that  diiTerence^  of  social  status  still 
seem  quite  natural.  Habits  of  vmqueF- 
tioning  obedience  arc  loo  thoroughly 
ingrained  to  be  remoTed  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  observers  agree  that  the  re- 
pulsiveness  of  the  squalid  and  crowded 
housing  conditions  of  large  cities  is  al- 
T\-ays  mitigated  by  the  extraordinary 
cheerfulness     and     patience     of     the 


people.  A  comparison  between  the  slow 
improvement  of  labour  conditions  in 
Western  countries,  and  the  incompar- 
abl}'  more-  diiificult  material  on  which 
Japanese  reformers  have  to  work—? 
including  both  the  background  of  in- 
stitutions and  traditions,  and  the  char-r 
acter  of  the  industrial  worker — sug- 
gests that  no  radical  improvement  can 
be  expected  for  years. 
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NEW  SOCIAL  LITERATURE. 

{Continued  from  page  337.) 

groundj  in  which  they  Avere  once  active 
and  in-fluential  figures. 

■]\Ir.  Laidler's  book  is  an  Interesting 
and  painstaking  history  of  the  modern 
Socialist  movement,  brought  right  up 
to  date  wath  accounts  of  the  revolutions 
in  Europe,  and  events  in  other  lands 
since  1914.  These  are  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  the  book,  which  will  be 
found  a  convenient  Avork  of  reference 
for  those  whose  library  does  not  em- 
brace those  topics. 

The  third  work  is  a  rather  fervent 
iand  obviously  propagandist  book,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  those  who  wish 
to  "  spread  the  light,  and  reveal  the 
folly  of  SociaHsm  in  "practice,  under 
the  hideous  tyranny  of  Russian  Bol- 
ghevism."  The  book  is  better  than  this 
foreword,  but  its  criticisms  of  Social- 
ism are  already  familiar. 

SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Geography  of  the  World  War  and  the 
'Peace  Treaties.  F.  M.  McMurray,  Ph.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

A  very  convenient  Atlas  and  statistical  re- 
cord, serving  as  an  excellent  supplement  to 
the  Peace  Treaty.  Its  narrative  of  the  v.'ar 
is  too  American;  but  this  is  Its  only  serious 
defect. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopaedia, 
3030.    New  York  "  World."     (3/-.) 

A  useful  compendium  of  facts  and  figures 
tof  every  country. 

An  Introduction  to  Sociology,  J.  J.  Find- 
lay.     (Longmans;  6/-,) 

A  very  good  texl^book  "  for  social  workers 
a.id  general  readers,"  by  tne  Professor  of 
Education,  in  Manchester  University. 


The  End  of  the  World.  Joseph  McCabe. 
(Routledge;  6/-.) 

A  most  readable  and  interesting  account 
of  the  latest  science  in  relation  to  the  pos- 
sible extinctio"n  of  this  planet. 

-  t 

JVhat  I  Saw  in  Russia.  George  Lansbury. 
(Parsons;  4/6.) 

A  vivid  narrative  of  tlic  author's  experi- 
ences in  Russia  early  this  year. 

The  Irish  Labour  Movement.  W.  P.  Ryan. 
(Fisher  Unwin;  4/6.) 

A  welcome  and  well-written  account  of  its 
subject. 

The  American  Labour  Year  Book,  J919- 
30.  Ed.  by  A.  Trachtenberg.  (Rand  School 
of  Social  Science ;  8/6.) 

A  very  good  and  useful  manual  on  the 
usual  plan. 

Daniel  DeLeon:  A  Symposium.  (Social- 
ist Labour  Party,  N.Y.;  2.25  dols.) 

Biographical  accounts  of  this  well-known 
American  Socialist. 

The  Psychology  of  Persuasion.  W.  Mac- 
pherson,  M.A.     (Methuen;  6/-.) 

A  good  popular  analysis  of  an  interesting 
subject,  with  abundant  illustrations. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Sohition. 
M.  Jastrow.     (Lipplncott;  6/-.) 

A  very  good  general  review,  with  special 
reference  to  America. 

PAMPHLETS  "AND  BOOKLETS. 

"  l\'Iilitary  Discipline  and  Democracy,"  by 
Ernest   Thurtle,    with   preface   by   G.   Lans- 
bury.    '■  The  Proletarian  Revolution,"  by  N. 
Lenin.     "  The  Structure  of  Soviet  Russia— _ 
Economic  and   Political,"   by   W.   R.   Hum^' 
phries.     "  Russia  Before  and  After  the  Re-< 
volution,"    by    S.    C.    Potter.      "A   Workfer, 
Looks   at  History,"  by  Mark  Starr.     "The", 
Coming     War     with     America,"     by     Johnj 
Maclean.    "  Blue  Blood  and  Bolshevism,"  by/ 
M.    Phillips    Price.     "Report   of   the   Comj 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condi-^ 
tlons  in  Irelandf,"  British  Labour  Party. 
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ORGANISATION ! ! 


The  Great  War  proved  that  all  human  achievements  depend  upon 
organised  brain  power. 

YOUR    success    in    life    depends    upon    the    development    of    your 
brain  and  the  learning  of  money-earning  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  great  organisation  of  Zercho's 
has  been  qualifying  men  and  women  for  the  best  positions  in  Australia. 

You    would    be   safe    if   you    placed    your    future    with    the    great 
College  that  has  trained  over  one  hundred  thousand  Australians. 

To  enquire  costs    nothing,    therefore    learn    what    Zercho's  Corres- 
pondence College  can  do  for  you.     Enquire  about  instruction  in — 

ACCOUNTANCY— if  you  are  a  clerk.      (Ask  for  valuable 
Free  Booklet,    "  All  About  Accountancy.") 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING—if  you  are  a  young  lady. 

BOOKKEEPING — if  you  are  a   junior  clerk. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING— if  you  are 
a  business  man. 

ELEaRICAL  ENGINEERING     )      _if   yo^r   ambition  is  to 
STEAM  ENGINEERING  [  become    a    higbly-paid 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  )         Engineer. 

There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural, 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional,  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Instruction — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion.   

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Collins   St.,    MELBOURNE.      Liverpool   St.,   SYDNEY.      Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfcll  St.,  ADELAIDE. 
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Something  New  in  Shaving  Soap 
REXONA 


The  Triangular  Stick 

I  am  using  that  new  trianffiilar 
Roxona  Shaving  Stick  of  yours,  and 
want  to  tell  you  how  good  I  have 
found  it.  It  lathers  better  than  any- 
thing I  have  tried  before,  and  keeps 
the  sitin  in  excellent  condition.  I  find 
that  by  \jsing  Rexona  Shaving  Stick 
you  never  have  any  roughness  or  blis- 
ters on  your  face  after  shaving,  but  a 
smooth,   nice  surface. 

Rexona  Shaving  Stick  is  miles 
ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  come 
across  before,  and  the  razor  seems  to 
simply  glide  over  my  face  v\'hen  I  use 
Rexona  Shaving  Soap.  I  am  recom- 
mending it  to  all  my  pals. 

Wishing  you  every 
success, 

I  am,  yours  truly,  ,  . 

C.   N.   YARD,  V 

48    Jersey  Road,  ^^ 

Woollahra,  Sydney 


SIGNALLER    C.     N.     YARD. 
{From  a  photo.) 


WATCH  FOR  TRIANGULAR  STICK 

Rexona  Shaving  Soap  contains  the  same  Oils  and  Es- 
sences which  have  made  Rexona  famous  the  world  over, 
and  is  made  on  the  Rexona  formula,  and  thus  makes  a 
Shaving  Stick  which  is  a  soap  and  lotfon  combined.  It 
makes  for  comfort  and  hygiene  in  shaving,  and  tempers 
the  skin  against  wind  and  bad  weather. 

Rexona  Shaving  Soap  will  be  found  the  most  econo- 
mical Shaving  Stick  on  the  market,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  dip  the  Stick  in  the  water,  but  wet  the 
face  and  apply  the  Shaving  Soap  dry.  A  few  applica- 
tions with  the  shaving  brush  will  quickly  produce  a 
thick,  creamy  lather,  which  lasts,  and  thoroughly  softens 
the  beard,  leaving  the  skin  in  a  healthy  and  hygienic 
condition  after  the  shave.  Everyone  should  use  a 
Medicated  Soap  for  shaving,  for  after  going  over  the 
face  with  the  razor  and  removing  the  beard,  the  skin 
needs  a  protection  from  the  germs  carried  by  the  dust 
which  everyone  has  to  face. 

Remember,  Rexona  Shaving  Stick  is  sold  in  a  trian- 
gular enamelled  box.     Price,   1/6. 
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IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI. 

{Continue d  from  page  30S.) 
sued    last    year    at    \\\arsa\v — -that    his 
determination  to  dictate,  prevented  the 
sending  of  larger  sums  of  money  to  the 
war  victims  in  Poland. 

When  the  war  ended,  Paderewski  at 
once  set  sail  for  his  homeland.  He 
came  under  auspices  that  were  not  like- 
ly to  make  a  favom"able  impression  on 
radical  politicians.  He  had  the  support 
of  the  Paris  Committee  of  Poles- — a 
Committee  that  had  been  repudiated  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  Poland. 
He  landed  at  Dantzig  from  a  British 
warship,  and  was  accompanied  into 
Poland  by  a  British  officer.  Arrived 
at  Warsaw,  he  came  at  once  into  con- 
flict with  General  Pilsudski,  the  popular 
hero  of  the  Poles,  who  was  ruling  with 
the  aid  of  a  Socialist  Cabinet.  Pilsud- 
ski, aware  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
fight  Britain  and  France  as  well  as  Rus- 
sia, agreed  to  compromise,  ousting  some 
•of  his  Socialist  comrades  to  make  room 
for  Paderewski  and  other  "  moderates." 
Paderewski  was  made  Premier.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  resigned.  Some  re- 
ports said  he  was  exhausted.  Others 
admitted  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
command  the  support  of  the  represen- 
tatives. Probably  both  statements-  were 
true. 

So  the  "  man  of  destiny  "  retired  to 
Switzerland — an  unwise  thing  for  a 
patriot  to  do  when  his  country  was  in 
orave  danger.  On  the  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva,  near  Merges,  he  has  a  beauti- 
ful castle  and  estate.  On  the  entrance 
gate  there  is  a  notice:  "  N'entres  pas 
sans  sonner.  Prencz  garde  aux  cliiens." 
— "Do  not  enter  without  ringing;  Be- 
ware of  the  dogs."  How  could  a  man 
with  that  notice  on  his  gate  win  the 
confidence  of  a  people  whose  masses 
have  listened  to  the  cry  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternit  \-  "  ? 

Paderewski  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
But  does  he  represent  the  Polish  peo- 
ple? Or  does  he  represent  Poland's 
fear  of  offending  I'ritain  and  France? 
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HOLEPROOF  SOCKS 

Saves   Darning— Oiatlasts   all 
other   brands 

PuTK   Silk,    Lisle    and   Cotton 

SOLD    BY    MERCERS   EVERYWHERE 

Indents  through  Waller  Cathro  Pty.  Ltd. 
50  York  Street,   Sydney 


Paris  Garters 

No  Metal  can  Touch  You 

ARE    MADE    FOR    YOU 
WHEN    BUYING 

Look  for  above  trade  mark  plainly 

stamped  on  each  pair 

SOLD    BY 

Mercers  and  Men's  Toggery 
Stores  Everywhere 

Made   by   STEIN   &    COM-^ANY.    Chicago    , 

Sole  Agents:    Walter  Caiiiro  Pty.   Ltd. 

30  York  Street.    -Sydney 
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{Continued  from  page  .?-'iS'.) 

ihowing^  the  least  ill-effect.  They  had 
jeeii  ill  a  condition  of  suspended  ani- 
nation  for  twelve  month?.,  and  there 
Acre,  altogether,  four  rats,  two  dogs. 
:wo  cats  and  a  squirrel.  Their  live- 
liness within  an  hour  or  two  of  their 
restoration  to  animation  was  nothing 
Uiort  of  extraordinary,  and  so  far  there 
lias  been  no  appearance  of  any  reaction, 
r  think."  and  he  smiled  for  the  first 
time  as  he  looked  from  face  to  face. 
■  I  think  we  may  lay  claini  to  have 
?stablished  beyond  doubt  the  feasibility 
3f  suspending  animation  by  the  sud- 
den application  of  intense  cold." 

A  long,  quavering  breath  from  Stan- 
ley betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  interest 
in  the  other's  recital.  Ewart.  s-till 
smiling  but  obviously  impressed,  swung 
his  long  legs  slowly  to  and  fro  from 
the  seat  he  had  taken  on  the  table-edge. 
He.  too.  had  been  watching  the  boy. 
Menzies'  dull  eyes  brooding  below 
heavy  brows,  had  not  changed  his  atti- 
tude. 

"You  mentioned  governments  a  while 
ago."  said  Stanley  with  more  than  a 
hint  of  anxiety  in  his  tone.  "  Why 
should  tV"-  o-overnment  know  anything 
about  such  an  experiment?" 

Ewart  took  the  answer  upon  himself. 
"  Because,  most  ingenious  of  young 
men,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to 
disappear  suddenly  w^ithout  enquiries 
being  made  ;  and  further,  because  hang- 
ing is  a  deuced  unpleasant  matter — 
even  to   a   scientist !" 

"  But  if  the  subject  were  willing  he 
could  take  steps  to  avert  such  enquiries 
— particularly  if  he  had  no  near  rela- 
tives." said  Stanley  quickly,  "  and 
there's  no  earthly  reason  why  anyone 
should  be  hanged!" 

"Not  if  the  experiment  failed?" 
Ewart's  amused  look  had  deepened. 

"Why  should  it  fail?"  This  from 
Stobart.  with  poorly  disguised  eager- 
ness. "  It  has  been  tested  very  thorough- 
ly with  other  forms  of  animal  life. 
Whv  qItouM  it  fail  with  human  hfe?" 

"It  is  a  1-isk  I,  for  one.  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  take."  said  Stanley  quietly. 

Ewart  laughed  outright.     "  I've  been 


waiting  (|uite  a  long  time  to  hear  you. 
make  that  announcement,"  he  said,  "  — • 
and  so  have  the  others.  Rut  I  question 
whether  they  would  be  so  ready  to  take 
the  other  half  of  the  liability — the  risk 
of  bein!>  hanged !"  .\s  he  spoke,  his. 
keen  but  laughing  glance  swept  the 
other  two.  and  returned  to  the  lad's 
eager   face. 

"  Hold  your  clatter,  man!"  said  Men- 
zies rudely.  "  you  don't  know  what  y»u 
are  talking  about,  and  the  lad  is-  in: 
earnest." 

"  So  are  you !"  said  Ewart  dryly. 

Stobart  broke  in  again.  "  I,  for  one,"" 
he  said  decisively.  "  will  risk  whatever 
is  to  be  risked !" 

"  And  I."  said  Menzies. 

"  And  I."  Stanley  rose  as  he  spoke. 
"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  can 
have  the  apparatus  ready?"  he  asked 
calmly. 

"  Three  or  four  months." 

"  Verv  well.  I'll  make  my  plans  ac- 
cordinp-lv.    Shall  we  p-o  to  lunch?" 

Ewart  said  nothing  until  the  quar- 
tette stood  on  the  landing  outside.- 
Then  he  changed  the  subject. 

"This  door  is  ajar!"  he  said,  after 
pressine  the  button  for  the  automatic 
lift,  without  result,  "  That's  very  dan- 
gerous !" 

"  It's  very  handy,"  Stobart  chuckled. 
"  The  fools  make  such  a  clatter 
going  up  and  down  in  it  that 
I  long  since  learned  to  leave  the  door 
just  a  crack  aiar,  when  I  was  working 
inside.  It  won't  w^ork  then,  and  there's 
no  noise." 

"  I  '^ee."  said  Ewart.  "  But  the 
other  fellow  must  get  a  little  peeved  ?"^ 

'•  Probably  !"  And  Stobart  chuckled 
anew.       *  *  * 

"Hulloa,  Stanley!"  Ewart's  greet- 
ing was  as  cordial  as  his  smile. 

The  youngster  stopped.  The  clouds 
cleared  from  his  face  as  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "  Hulloa.  Ewart !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  The  very  man  I  wanted  to- 
see !     Going  my  way  ?" 

"  To  be  sure."  returned  the  elder 
man.  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  the 
drawn  lines  of  the  other's  face.  ^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  going  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
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BY  INTELLIGENT  SPARE -TIME  STUDY 

By  virtue  of  lengthy  and  successful  experience,  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  know  just  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  The  I.C.S.  Student  has  behind  him 
ilie  resources  of  a  sreat  Institution,  with  thirty  years'  experience,  in  training  2,200,000 
Students,  and  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  will  stand  on  the  achievements 
of  these  Students,  and  what  they  say  about  I.CS.  Service.  The  initial  co.=-t  of  I.C.S. 
Courses  was  £750,000.  and  £40,000  is  spent  annually  in  revision  and  keeping  them 
abreast  of  the  rapid  niai-ch  of  progress.  317  Universities,  Colleges,  Government  Institu- 
vions,  etc.,  including  some  large  Institutions  in  Australia,  use  I.C.S.  Text  Books  for  class- 
room woz"k  and  reference. 

An  I.C.S.  Course  not  only  imparts  knowledge,  but  awakens  dormant  faculties,  incul- 
cates habits  of  thought,  observation,  and  close  application  to  the  matter  in  hand,  while 
promoting  diligence  and  systematic  effort.  The  Course  instructs  and  also  educates, 
bringing  c)ut  and  developing  what  is  best  in  the  Student. 

In  your  own  interests,   is  it  not  worth    your  while  to  enquire   just  what  the  I.  C.  S.   can  do  for  you  ? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  the  nation,  at  any  rate  to  make  inquiry 
(without  obligation)  how  you  may  train  and  qualify  yourself  for  a  better  position.  Call 
or   write  to-day   to   one   of  the   utfircs   of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  (c«i.)  ua. 

(The  World's   Schoolhouse) 

183  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.         79  Swanston  Street,   Melbourne.  336  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

70  Gawler  Place,   Adelaide.  18  Royal  Arcade,   Perth.  Box  252,  Post  Office,   Hobart. 

Information  supplied   i  without  obligation)  to  en- 
quirers and  a    Free   Booklet   posted.     Just  mark 
and  mail  this   Coupon    TO-DA  Y.     It  will  be  the 
first  step  upwards. 


WHAT  POSITION  DO  YOU  WANT  ? 


Advertisement    Writer 
Agriculturist 
Architect 
Bookkeeper 
Tiuilder 

c'arpenter    and    Joiner 
Caricaturist   and   Car- 
toonist 
Chauffeur 
Carriage  Builder 
(_'ivil  Engineer 


Clerk  of  Works 
Concrete  Engineer 
Colliery  -Manager 
Commercial  Desigfner 
Draughtsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
F'urniiure  Maker 
Gas  Power  Engineer 
Industrial  Chemist 
Live  Slock  Breeder 
Marine  Engineer 
IMotor  Engineer 


Motor  Body  Builder 
Motor  Meckanic 
Mining  Engineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Metallurgist 
Municipal  Engineer 
Navigator 
Poultry   Farmer 
Publicity  Manager 
Refrigerating 

Engineer 
Salesman 


Show  Card  Writer 
Si.gn  Painter 
Secretary 
Shopkeeper 
Structural  Engineer 
Telegraph  Eilgineer 
Telephone  Engineer 
Textile  Expert 
Window  Dresser 
\Viiv)ess    Engineer 
Wood  Worker 
Works'  Engineer 


Foreign  Languages — French.   Italian,  Spani.sh.   German,  by  Phonograph. 
The  I.C.S.    teach  over   200    Courses.      If  it    is    only  Commercial  Arithmetic,    or  Handwriting, 
Workshop  Calculations,    or    Timber    Measurements,     Business    Systems,    Precis   and  Indexing, 
Commercial  Law,  Economics,  or  Station  Book-keeping,     WE   CAN  HELP    YOU. 

-Vsk  for  inforuiation  concerning  any  subject  in  whicli  you   ukiv  bi'  interested. 

S.Ii.S. 
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"(iood!  1  want  to  t.ilk  to  you.  Tin 
going"  into  thi.s  thing  wholc-hcaitcdiy 
you  know."  IK'  .seemed  to  take  for 
granted   thac   the  matter   ui)i)erniost    in 


ir 


Fold  it  up ! 


his    thotights     %vould    be    also    in     the    TToL-^      if      lAT'lfVl      YaII    f 
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infernally  cold-blooded  about  it,  that  .1 
feel  I  should  like  t'le  presence  and 
moral  support  of  someone  else." 

Ewart  laughed.  "  "S'ou  won't  get 
either  from  me,  old  chai) !"  he  said 
quickly.  "  As  for  my  presence— I  as- 
sure yoti  Fz'e  no  particular  desire  to  be 
frozen  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  as 
for  my  moral  support.  1  think  the 
whole  thing  is  the  rankest  piece  of 
lunacy  1  ever  heard  of.  and  I.  simply 
won't  be  a  party  to  it !" 

The  young  man's  face  fell.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  said 
dolefully,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  feel 
that  I  had  a  friend  near  when  it  comes 
off.  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  that  I 
wanted  you  to  join  me  in  the  ice- 
chest."  with  a  pathetic  attempt  at  face- 
tiousness,  "  but  I  wanted  you  as  a 
kind  of  umpire  ;  you're  wrong  about  the 
thousand  years,  too.  They  want  to 
give  it  a  trial  iirst.  so  that  they  may 
demonstrate  its  feasibility  over  a  short 
period.  I'm  going  under  treatment  for 
six  months    next  Friday." 

'*'  The  devil  you  are !"  There  was 
genuine  concern  in  Ewart's  face  and 
tone.  "  Then  I  think  the  wisest  thing 
T  can  do  is  to  communicate  with  the 
police,  and  have  it  stopped    now!" 

The  other  stopped  short  and  swung 
round,  his  eyes  blazing,  ''  If  you  dare 
do  a  thing  like  that "  he  cried. 

Ewart  stared  for  a  moment,  then 
smiled  and  shrugged :  "I  had  no  idea 
the  thing  had  bitten  vou  so  hard."  he 
said.  "  still — it  isn't  my  affair !  Fri- 
day— w^hat  time  ?" 

"  Three  o'clock."  A  look  of  relief  had 
spread  over  Stanley's  face  at  the  quer\-. 
"You'll  be  there?" 

Ewart  shook  his  head.  "  No  wish  to 
be  an  accessory  before  the  tact, 
thanks !"  he  said.  "  None  the  less,  it 
would     be     interesting — rrry     interest- 
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"Hulloa!  Hulloa!  That  Ewart 
speaking?  Yes?  Stobart  here,  Stan- 
ley comes  out  at  three  o'clock  to-day, 
and  Menzies  and  I  thought  you  might 
care  to  be  present.  The  youngster  was 
a  little  sore  that  you  were  not  there 
when  he  went  under,  and  we  think  it 
might  do  him  good  to  have  you  there 
when  consciousness  returns.  There  is 
no  reason  for  any.  kind  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  "  the  note  of  sarcasm  was  plainly 
audible  over  the  wire,  "  you  will  run 
no  kind  of  danger,  as  the  experiment 
has  been  entirely  successful.  What's 
that?  Oh.  yes!  of  course  we  can  tell! 
You  would  rather  not?  Of  course  if 
you  are  afraid — Eh?  oh!  you  will 
come?  Good!  Better  make  it  half-past 
three :  animation  will  have  returned  by 
then,  and  consciousness  will  be  return- 
ing. Three-thirty,  sharp,  at  ray  rooms. 
Good-bye !" 

Ewnrt  hung  up  his  receiver,  a  flush 
mantling  his  good  looking  face.  Sto- 
bart's  taunt  had  stung  him  into  accept- 
ing a  very  repulsive  engagement,  but  he 
told  himself  as  he  prepared  to  go  that, 
after  all,  the  boy  needed  one  sane  hon- 
est man  to  welcome  him  back  to  life. 
He  was  glad  he  had  accepted,  though 
he  heartily  wis-hed  the  business  well 
over. 

On  the  stroke  of  half-past  three  he 
•stood  at  tlie  door  of  Stobart's  flat,  hav- 
ing ch'mbed  four  flights  of  stairs  be- 
cause the  lift  was  out  of  action.  Grim- 
ly he  bethoifght  himself  of  Stobart's 
dod?e  for  ensuring  himself  immunity 
from  interruption  when  "  important 
things '"  were  transpiring  behind  his 
closed  door. 

That  worthy  let  him  in  with  an  air 
of  triumphant  satisfaction,  and  closed 
the  door  oiiietly  behind  him.  He  was 
instant'v  conscious  of  a  cold,  dank, 
tomb-like  atmosi)hcre,  and  though  his 
nerves  were  good,  he  shuddered. 

In  the  room  in  which  the  experiments 
had  first  been  discussed,  months  before, 
he  found  Menzies  bending  over  the  un- 
conscious form  of  young  Stanley.  The 
latter  lav  nn  his  back,  breathing  quietly 
and  evenly,  with  the  flush  of  health 
on  his  check  and  every  sign  of  nor- 
mality. Apnarentlv  he  was  asleep.  A 
heavy  curtain  partitioned  ofl^  one  half 


of  the  long  apartment,  and  beneath  its 
sluggish  folds,  Ewart  caught  sight  of 
the  foot  of  some  gigantic  apparatus. 

Menzies  looked  up  and  nodded,  and 
as  he  did  so,  the  boy  beside  whom  he 
was  kneeling  sighed  gently  and  stirred 
ever  so  slightly  in  his  apparent  sleep. 
In  a  flash  both  the  scientific  men  were 
on  their*  knees  on  either  side,  while 
Ewart  strode  quietly  to  a  position  at  his 
feet  that  allowed  freedom  of  obser- 
vation. 

Quite  suddenly  the  eyes  opened,  with 
an  entirely  vacant  look  in  them.  The 
head  moved  foolishly,  experimentally, 
from  side  to  side.  Tensely  the  three 
watched  for  the  first  sign  of  recognition. 

xAs  thev  watched,  the  eyes  rested  for 
a  moment  on  the  saturnine  features  of 
Menzies,  the  lips  widened  in  an  infan- 
tile smile,  and  the  thing  on  the  floor 
said  "  Goo  !'■' 

With  a  hiss  of  indrawn  breath  the 
other  three  looked  a  question  at  one 
another.  Before  anv  could  speak  the 
terrible  sound  came  aeain  : — 

"  Goo  !     Glu  glaa  gee  goo  ga  !" 

"  Good  God !"  said  Ewart,  white  to 
the  lips.     "  He's  an  idiot !" 

The  thing  made  some  sprawling 
movements,  the  kneeling  scientists 
watchino-  it  narrowly. 

"  No  P'  said  Stobart  weightily  and 
with  deliberation,  after  a  long  pause. 
No  !  Not  an  idiot — merely  a  baby ! 
The  brain  has  apparently  been  wiped 
clean  of  every  recorded  impression  of 
life.  See!  He  has-n't  power  over  his 
motor  nerves;  he  can't  sit  up,  or  do 
an\'thinp'  but  crawl.  Now,  this  is  un- 
commonly interesting!  He'll  probably 
develop  much  faster  than  a  normal 
baby,  thoup^h— eh,  Menzies?" 

"  It  seems  possible,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man slowly,  "  that  he  will  receive  im- 
pression"?  it  a  far  greater  speed.  Sub- 
consciously, the  brain  iniisf  hold  some 
memories  of  thought  and  action." 

Ewart  tiu'ned  .fiercely  upon  them. 
"  Yoti've  murdered  him !"  he  cried. 
Stobart  smiled.  "  He's  alive — and  that 
gives  the  lie  to  fJwf  accusation !"  he 
retorted.  Then,  before  he  could  con- 
tinue, tlv  masculine  voice  began  anew 
to  utter  baby  sounds.  The  effect  was 
indescribably  horrible.     Then  the  figure 
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began  to  sprawl,  it  turned  on  its  stomach 
and  made  ridiculous,  futile  efforts  to 
crawl. 

"  Food."  remarked  Menzies  thought- 
fully after  awhile,  "  will  be  a  puzzle." 
This  has  a  man's  constitution  with  a 
baby's   impotency.      "  I    think ." 

"  I  think."  put  in  Stobart,  "  that  we 
had  better  go  and  get  soin'cthing  to 
give  it  almost  immediately — it  will  sore- 
ly need  sustenance.  \\'e  need  not  de- 
tain Mr.  Ewart  any  longer,  I  think, 
and  you  and  I  can  talk  over  the  best  type 
of  nourishment  as  we  go.  As  it  can- 
not even  crawl,  it  will  be  quite  safe 
in  here  with  the  door  shut." 

Without  a  word,  Ewart  put  on  his 
hat  and  tumbled  down  the  stairs  away 
from  the  horrible  place,  leaving  the 
other  two  to  follow  as  they  would. 

Half  an  hour  later  Ewart,  return- 
ing with  an  inspector  of  police,  found 
a  maneled  body  at  the  foot  of  the 
lift-well.  As  Menzies  had  predicted, 
development — at  least  to  the  stage  of 
crawlinp- — had  been  remarkably  rapid. 
Stobart's-  habit  of  leaving  the  lift-well 
door  ajar  at  his  landing,  and  his  care- 
lessness regarding  the  fastening  of  the 
door  of  hi<;  rooms  had  done  the  rest. 

Two  scientific  experimenters  are  now 
invest! plating  the  psychological  eflfect  of 
close  confinement. 


Ewart.  whom  the  thing  haunts,  won- 
ders sometimes  what  would  ulti- 
mately have  happened  but  for  the  ac- 
cident of  the  unlatched  doors.  But  he 
is  a  little  less  ready  to  aver  that  things 
are  "  no  affair  of  his." 
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{Continued  from  page  312.) 

completion  of  the  mural  setting  by  the 
inasons  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  park 
authorities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  replica  may  coincide  with 
the  lirst  visit  to  New  York  of  President 
Wilson  since  his  illness,  and  in  this 
case,  a  date  convenient  to  the  national 
executive  would  be  arranged.  The 
American  committee  includes  a  dozen 
leading  newspaper  editors  in  the  United 
States,  several  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Stone, 
were  for  many  years  the  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Stead,  and  supporters  of 
the  gallant  fight  which  he  made  in  the 
cause  of  the  world's  peace.  On  the  day 
that  the  New  York  Art  Commission 
formally  approved  the  acceptance  of 
the  bust,  the  war  broke  out,  and  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
formal  inauguration  were  postponed  un- 
till  peace  was  concluded. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

TIIi£  MARKET.  better  inquiry  for  Commercial  Bank 
A  little  more  activity  has  been  dis-  *-'*  Australia  ordinary  shares,  under 
played  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  durmi^  ^'^^  '^^lief  that  a  scheme  has  beea 
the  past  fortnii,dit.  The  turnover  of  ^'volved  by  the  board  for  the  recon- 
u-ar  stocks,  especially,  has  been  largely  ?truction  of  the  company.  It  is  sig- 
due  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  ""ficant  that  after  the  payment  of  the 
by  buying  the 'lower  priced  stor.k?,  a  ^'ividend  the  preference  scrip  slipped 
very  high  rale  of  interest  can  be  cb-  '-^^ck  rather  sharply  in  the  market.  A 
laincd  on  a  security  which  has  tlie  ''Umber  of  balance-sheets  of  industrial 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  ="^d  hnance  companies  have  been  pub- 
back  of  it.  Next,  if  any  investor  buys  ''^^'""ed,  and  one  and  all  show  a  very 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  right  to  prosperous  state  of  aftairs,  with  the 
convert  his  low-priced  purchase  into  ^^sult  that  satisfactory  dividends  have 
a  6  per  cent.  Second  Peace  Loan  Stock,  ^^^en  declared.  W  hile  this  is  the  case, 
he  then,  for  the  term  of  10  years,  also  ^^^^  market  has  not  responded  greatly, 
secures  a  security  having  the  same  due  to  the  fact  of  the  attraction  that 
siabilitv.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  the  '  Commonwealth  loan  provides  to 
with  linancial  conditions  as  they  are.  ^^^^  ordinary  investor,  as  well  as  to  the 
the  new  Peace  Loan  stocks  will  re-  necessity  that  he  shall  subscribe  to  the 
main  at  pa-r.  The  market  evidently  '^^^^'  issue, 
anticipates  the   stock   will  get  back  te 

about  £07  per  cent.,  or  the  average  at  BANK  AMALGA:MATI0N. 

which   conversion  can   now  be  carried  It   appears,    after   all,   that   the   fuss: 

on.     It  is  alleged  that,  in  view  of  this  made    about    the    announcement    that 

belief,  some  of  the  shrewd  dealers  in  there  might  be  a  merger  of  the  Eng- 

various   States   have  been  offering  the  lish,   Scottish  and  Australian,  and  the 

new  loan  at  £9S,  delivery  to  be  made  London  Bank  of  Australia,  was  mere 

when  the  bonds  come  upon  the  market,  camouflage.       The     amalgamation     of 

This    fact    should    demonstrate    to    the  these  institutions  is  a  step  in  the  right 

Federal  Treasury  officials  that  it  is  de-  direction.     There  are  too  many  banks, 

sirable  to  limit  the  date  at  which  the  altogether  in   Australia  of  the  present 

right   to   a   conversion   shall  cease.     A  type,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 

point   that   has   to   be   remembered,   in  should      be      half-a-dozen      competing 

connection  with  the  4^  per  cents,  free  branches    of    se])arate    institutions    in. 

of   iwconie   tt'-x   stocks,   is   that   a   con-  little    towns    and    districts    throughout 

siderable    portion    of    the    two    loans  the    Commonwealth.      The    two    banks- 

carrying  such  a  right  will  be  converted,  affected     each     had     an     exceptionally 

This  will   leave  a  moderate  supply  of  severe  experience  during  the  crash  of 

the  4-|   per  cents,   due   1925   and   1927  the    land    boom     and    the    adjustment 

available      for     trustees     and     others,  that  followed.     The  English  and  Scot- 

who      may      wish       to       hold       such  tish    recovered   more   rapidly   than   did' 

securities,     because     of     income     tax  the  London.     This  was  partly  because 

privileges.       Therefore,     while     there  the  first-named   institution  liecame  as- 

may    be    a    re-action    in    price    after  sociated    with    a    group    of    financiers 

the  new  issue,  these  stocks  should  be  who.    keen    in    intellect,    and   believing 

kept  constantly  in  view   for  purchase,  in   the    future   of   Australia,    found   in 

Nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  done  the  bank  an  institution  that  would  give 

in    \^ictorian    Government    stocks,    but  them    such    accommodation    as    would 

some    moderate    parcels    of    Board    of  enable  them  to  ])rofit  by  the  opportuni- 

Works  Debentures  have  changed  hands  ties    which   existed    during   the   period 

at  fair  prices.     Banking  securities  have  of  recovery  after  the  land  boom,  and 

kept    dull,    though    there    is    a    slightly  the   drought.      The  amalgamation  will' 
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put  the  English  and  Scoliish  Bank  well 
forward,  so  far  as  capital  and  resources 
0^0,  among  Anglo-Australian  institu- 
tions. The  combined  bank  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wren,  general  manager  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Bank,  who  has  been  in 
London  for  some  time,  finalising  the 
details  of  the  merger.  There  are  one 
or  two  other  financial  institutions 
which  should  go  the  way  of  the  Lon- 
lon,  if  they  were  to  study  their  own 
interests,  and  tliat  of  banking  generally. 


BROKEN    HILL    PROPRIETARY. 

With   the    income   of   a   small    State 
the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company 
-hows  a  succession  of  profits  that  are 
without   parallel   in  the  history  of   in- 
dustry     in      Australia.         Before      it 
had     really     got     its     iron     and     steel 
works      under      way,      it      had      dis- 
bursed    some     ten     millions     in     divi- 
dends and  bonuses,  and  now  that  it  has 
work    in    full    swing,    and    a    practical 
monopoly  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,  its  supporters  are  assured 
that  it  has  another  long  spell  of  pros- 
perity ahead  of   it.     Whether  that   be 
so.  the  future  price  of  metals  and  in- 
ternal competition  will  settle,  but  one 
rises  from  a  study  of  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  company  just  issued,  not  so  much 
impressed  by  tangible  facts  disclosed,  as 
by  the  atmosphere  it  creates.    The  pro- 
fits for  the  year  are  less  than  those  of 
the  previous  twelve  months,  but  not  so 
much  as  appears   at   first  sight.      The 
amount  of  depreciation  is  more  than  in 
1919,   and    results    are   those    for   only 
eight  months,  because,  for  the  rest  of 
the  term,  the  industry  was  never  free 
from   interference   through   strikes     of 
national  importance.    Such  interference 
meant  at  least  a  loss  of  £50.000  to  the 
company.     Still,  it  earned  its  dividend, 
and  a  good  deal  on  top.     \Miat  the  di- 
rectors must  feel  is  that,  in  a  sense,  it 
was  a  godsend  that  the  strike  at  Broken 
Hill  prevented  any  work  being  carried 
out  on  that  field,  as  the  profits  to  be  re- 
ported would  have  been  .so  great,  that 


it  wi>ul(l  ba\e  been  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade any  doubting  Tommies  among  the 
Federal    Members    in    Parliament    that 
the  company  needed  to  shift  its  ground 
in   respect  to  its  ability  to  do  without 
protection.     So   far.  as  the  surplus  of 
liquid  assets  goes,   there   is  not  much 
change  in  the  totals  for  the  two  terms, 
especially   if   reserve    funds   entries   on 
either  side  be  disregarded.     The  mar- 
ket has  been  expecting  that  the  direc- 
tors would  announce  a  further  watering 
of  scrip,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     The  dividend  is  be- 
ing kept  at  9d.  per  quarter.     This,  for 
more    reasons    than    one,    is    prudent, 
though  the  return  on  shares  at  the  pre- 
sent market  price  of  scrip  is  very  low. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  issue  of  scrip,  the 
other  alternative  talked  about  is  the  lift- 
ing of  the  dividend  to  the  old  return  of 
is.  per  quarter.     All  the  time  the  com- 
pany is  redeeming  its  debenture  issue, 
the     reduction     for     the     past     twelve 
months    amounting   to   £100,000.      The 
interest  bill,  therefore,  is  coming  down, 
thus    improving   the    financial    position 
generally.     It  is  no  wonder,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  development  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  the  way 
that  has  happened  during  the  war,  at 
so  slight  a  cost  to  the  shareholder,  has 
led  to  the  steady  purchasing  by  people 
on  this  side  of  the  world   of  the  shares 
of  the  company,  until  it  seems  certain 
that  before  very  long  the  balance  of  the 
holding  will  be  in  Australian  hands,  in- 
stead   of    abroad.      The    directors    are 
spending  large  sums  yearly  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  plant,  and  all  in  such  a 
way   as   to   build   round   the   works   at 
Newcastle  a  nest  of  subsidiary  indus- 
tries that  will  not  only  assist  in  bring- 
ing in  profits,  but  will  also  justify  the 
cry  that  the  company  represents  a  great 
key  industry,  that  must  have  national 
consideration  whenever  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion arises.     Though  very  little  is  said 
about  the  new  mineral  area  taken  up  in 
South    Australia,    alongside    the    Iron 
Knob,  it  is  understood  that  its  posses- 
sion really  doubles  the  ore  reserves  of 
the  company,  thus  assuring  to  it  an  en- 
viably long  life. 


Smoothness  ! 
the  Blade— 


And  what  a  Shave  !     The 

The   Quickness !     So  Keen 

Easy  the  Action. 

The  CLEMAK  brings  Joy  to  the  Shaver 

and  Comfort  to  the  Skin. 


MINUTE 
TO  STROP. 


MOMENT 
TO  CLEAN. 

COMBINATION    OUTFIT, 

Containing  Patent  Automatic  Stropping  POPULAR     SET, 

Machine,    Superior    Velvet    Hide    Strop,  Comprising    CLEMAK   §AJB'ETT 

wltli    CLEMAK     and    Seven    Specially  RAZOR,   Stropping  Handle,  and 

Selected   Blades,  Seven    Blades. 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    AUSTRALASL\ : 

H    A    Parker  and  Co    Pty.  Ltd.,  283-285  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 

J.' B.  Parker,   153-155   Featherston  St,  Wellington,   N.Z. 
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To  Subscribers ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  filling-  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  still  groing  up. 
In  order  to  bring  it  down,  STEAD'S 
REVIEW  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknow- 
ledgments of  remittances.  When  you  re- 
new your  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledging  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  second 
issue  following-  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing-  you  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended.  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  he  our 
acknowledgment. 


H  this  form  is   marked   in  BLUE,  it   means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me   STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the - issue, 

for  which  1  enclose — Poetal  Note  IBs. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  18s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  20s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 


Name. 


Full  Address. 


New  Subscribers  may  also  use  this  form.    ( 

Note —STEAD'S  REVIEW    appears  every  fortnight. 
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For  That  Cold 
of  Yours  Take 


REG?  NAME  FOR 

MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

THE  FAMOUS  MONEY-SAVING  REMEDY  FOR 

Colds  and  Influenza 


COSTS    21- 

Each  bottle,  when  added  to  sweetened 
water,  produces  a  family  supply  of 
finest  quality  mixture — as  much  as  would 
cost  from  12/-  to  30/-  if  you  bought 
ready-made  mixtures  in  a  lot  of  little 
botdes.  Why  not  effect  a  big  saving, 
especially  when  you  know  what  a  quick 
relief-giver  Heenzo  is  ? 

SAVES  £'s 


N  B. — If  you    prefer    a    lozenge    to    a    mixture,     use     HEENZO    COUGH 

DIAMONDS.       Price,    1/6. 
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The  becoming- 
ness  of  the  roll- 
back brim,  which 
finds  so  much 
favour  with  many 
women,  is  enor- 
mously increased 
when  the  hat  is 
treated  by  a  skil- 
ful milliner,  in 
some  way  that 
softens  the  sever- 
ity of  style? 

Padded  leaves 
and  fruits,  only 
slightly  raised 

above  the  surface, 
do  this  most  ef- 
fectively, whilst 
other  successful  methods  are  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  roll  with  flat  flowers 
almost  overlapping  each  other,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  tiny  tassels  at  in- 
tervals, one  or  two  being  allowed  to 
hang  just  low  enough  to  touch  the  eye- 
brows. Quite  an  inexpensive  straw  or 
silk  covered  shape  can  be  niodified  and 
beautified  in  this  way  by  the  home 
milliner. 

The  most  up-to-date  silk  stockings  are 
no  longer  severely  plain,  but  have  drop- 
stitch  lines  all  over  them,  whilst  others 
Tiave  open-work  clockings  down  either 
side,  which  give  an  appearance  of  slim- 
ness  to  even  quite  ordinary  ankles,  and 
make  pretty  ones  prettier  still.  It  is 
a  pity  some  girls  realise  neither  the 
value  of  lines,  when  they  have  not  been 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  ankles,  nor 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  tartans  and 
checks-. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  anything 
very  new  in  blouses  just  now,  but  a 
ribbon  jumper  is  ^cccdingly  novel  and 
attractive.  It  consists  simply  of  strips 
of  inch  wide  satin  riW)on.  in  a  deep 
peacock  blue  shade,  joined  lengthways 
with  a  heavy  faggot  stitch  in  thick  dull 


silver  tinsel.  The  short  sleeves,  deep 
V  neck  and  hem  of  this  jumper  style 
of  blouse,  are  finished  off  with  tiny 
gathered  frills  of  the  blue  ribbon.  It 
kooks  delightful,  and  it  would  be  quite 
a  simple  matter  for  any  girl  to  make 
herself.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  join- 
ing the  ribbon  evenly,  but  this  is  easily 
managed  if  each  length  of  ribbon  is 
sewn  on  to  strips  of  paper.  Then  the 
faggot  stitching  can  be  done  very  easily, 
quickly  and  evenly. 

Another  of  these  ribbon  jumpers  can 
be  made  in  white  velvet  ribbon,  with 
strips  of  black  beaded  embroidery  in  be- 
tween. This  one  has  short  sleeves  of 
ivory  georgette  edged  with  bead  em- 
broidery, and  a  halter  collar,  also  of 
georgette.  The  idea  is  capable  of  all 
manner  of  different  treatments,  but 
whatever  you  do.  be  sure  you  do  not 
have  the  ribbon  too  wide,  as  that  gives 
very  unbecoming  lines  to  most  figures. 

If  you  are  happy  enough  to  possess 
an  accordion-pleated  skirt,  do  not  be 
above  lifting  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
waist  when  sitting  in  a  tram  or  train. 
Otherwise  you  are  likely  to  find  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  has  acted  like  a 
hot  iron,  and  that  an  ugly  plain  patch 
in  the  back  width  is  the  result. 

Seed  pearls,  which  have  lost  their 
popularity  for  some  time  past,  are  now 
much  more  in  evidence.  Long  chains 
of  the.'^e  tiny  pearls,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral twisted  strands  and  interspersed 
with  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  jade  or 
the  delicate  pink  coloured  tourmalines, 
are  much  in  evidence.  A  long  silk 
tassel  finishes  the  chain  some  way  be- 
low the  waist  line. 

Time  and  labour  in  creaming  the  fat 
and  sugar  when  making  a  cake,  may 
be  saved  by  the  following  method :  Put 
2oz.  of  lard,  3oz.  of  sugar,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  of  water  into  a  saucepan  and 
bring  it  to  the  boil.  Let  it  boil  one 
minute  and  then  be  left  to  cool.     This 
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can  then  be  poured  on  to  the  dry  in- 
gredients and  mixed  toi^etlier.  In  this 
way  a  cake  can  be  prepared  in  a  third 
of  the  time,  less  fat  nsed.  and,  unless 
a  rich  cake  is  desired,  no  eggs  or  milk 
are  necessary.  Various  cakes  may  be 
mixed  in  this  way.  using  lib.  of  flour 
to  this  quantity  of  fat  and  sugar.  Bake 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Marmalade  Tea  Biscuit  is  a  simple 
answer  to  the  easiest  way  to  serve  mar- 
malade at  tea.  Mix  and  sift  two  cups 
of  flour,  four  teaspoons  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Cut  in 
two  tablespoons  of  fat  with  a  knife,  or 
rub  it  in  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Add  three-fourths  cup  of  milk,  mix- 
ing as  lightly  as  possible.  Roll  out  on 
a  floured  board  to  one-fourth  inch  in 
thickness.  Cut  out  round  with  a  small 
cutter,  make  a  depression  in  centres  of 
one  half  the  rounds,  and  put  a  half- 
teaspoon  of  orange  or  grape-fruit 
marmalade  in  each  depression,  moisten 
the  edges,  and  cover  with  another 
round,  pressing  the  edges  together. 
Brush  the  tops  o\er  with  milk,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven. 

A\'hen  it  is  necessary  to  drive  any 
large  or  obstinate  screw  in  woodwork, 
first  rub  the  screw  on  a  bar  of  common 
soap,  and  it  will  then  enter  the 
wood  quite  easily,  and  will  also  un- 
screw more  easily  if  it  is  necessary  to 
take  it  out  at  anv  time. 


BETTER  BABIES'  BUREAU. 

The  tremendous  los-s  in  manhood 
durinor  the  recent  war  makes  the  most 
urgent  of  all  questions  to-dav  the  filling 
of  the  world's  cradles.  Men.  during 
the  fierce  struggle,  have  not  hesitated 
to  risk  their  lives  for  the  protection  of 
their  country,  but  everv  day  women  are 
riskiup-  theirs  in  the  same  cause.  But 
for  many  the  risk  seems  terrible,  and 
they  yearn  for  comfort  and  advice.  In 
AmenVq.  s-oecial  bureaux  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  now  in  helping 
waitino"  mothers  with  valuable  counsel. 
Bv  soecial  arrangement  with  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion — which 
manaees  one  of  the  bp';t  of  these  bur- 
eaux— we  are  in  a  position  to  send  to 
those  in  need  of  them,  their  invaluable 


letters  on  happy  motherhood,  from 
month  to  month.  Happy  motherhood 
is  foimded  on  right  living,  right  think- 
ing, right  loving.  These  letters  help  to 
make  better  babies,  help  to  reassure 
mothers,  and  in  this  way  help  the  nation 
and  tin-  world.  All  vou  need  do  is  tO' 
write,  telling  about  yoin"self,  to  Mrs. 
Seymour  Carey,  c/o  stead's,  182  Col- 
lins Street.  Melbourne,  enclosing  a  self- 
addressed  envelope   for  reply. 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER 

To  Remove  Superfluous  Hair 
from  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

DANSEDSE  DEPILATORY 

S/-V  post  free. 

H.  FRANCIS  &  CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Bonrke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 


TUMOURS 


Abscesses,  Hydatids,  Liver,  Kidney 
and  Bladder  Troubles,  Rheumatism 
Indigestion  etc.,Cured  by  Vitadatio. 
Write  for  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 
to  S.  A.  Palmer,  (Dept.  A.)  439 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Sold  by  Chemists  anci    Stores. 


o^t^mdatit 


Under  Vice- Regal  t?5Sl31^     Patronage. 
Telephone  11S3S. 

P.  H.  STAPPERS 

Tailor,    Habit   Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE  HOUSE.    182  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne 


' 
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"  M  ATHIS  " 

8-15    H.P. 

Known    in    Europe   as   the 
BABY 

BENZ 


Extract  from  English  Journal,  "THE  AUTOCAR": 

Latest  Success   of  "MATHIS" 

27th  March-Race  of  the  ESSEX  MOTOR  CLUB. 

**Mathi$"  8  h.p.    arrived    1  Second  and    1  Third  against  car«' 
of  60  h.p. 

10th  April     BROOKLANDS. 

"  Mathis  "  8  h.p.     Result  of  4  races  :  2  Firsts  and  2  Seconds. 

17th  April  -LONDON  MANCHESTER  (Junior  Car  Club). 

The  8  h.p.  "  Mathis"  Car  wins  Two  Medals  (Gold)  for  perfect 
running. 

MADE  IN  STRASBOURG 

Conquered    Territory,    Alsace 

This  car  is  capable  of  speed,  which  demonstrates  wonderful 
development  of  POWER  and  the  most  ECONOMICAL  running 
expenses  possible,  as  50  miles  per  gallon;  I  1,000  to  12,000  miles 
on  tyres.     The  purchase  price  on  list  is  lowest  possible. 

Self- Starter,  Electric  Light,  5  Wheels.      Small  Family  Double  Seaters. 

Single  Seaters — 3. 

For  a  strong,  sturdy,  reliable,  powerful  small  car. 


Particulars  and  Demonstration  by — 

LATROBE  MOTORS  Pty.  Ltd. 

Her  Majesty's  Garage,  Exhibition  Street,  MELBOURNE 

Telephone  1826  Ceniral.  Agents  Victoria,    Tasmania,   South  Australia,   West  Australia. 
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The    House    of    Econoiny. 


Anthony  Hordetns^ 
for  Men^s  Wear 

Appearances  are  so  often  deceptive  that  the  man  who  really 
wants  his  money's  worth  when  he  buys  clothes  reatises  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  GUESS  at  a  garment  quality— one  has  to 
KNOW.  The  reputation  of  our  80  years'  honest  trading  stands 
behind  every  garment  sold  by  Anthony  Hordems'. 


"Palace   Suit"   Values 


The  "PALACE  SUIT"  comes 
from  our  own  workrooms.  It 
is  cut  in  the  latest  style,  the 
materials  are  dependable,  and 
the  make  and  finish  are  of  a 
high  standard.  The  coat  of  the 
"  Palace  Suit "  has  a  double- 
breasted  lapel,  with  soft  roll 
collar,  outside  breast  pocket, 
centre  seam,  no  vent ;  the  vest 
has  medium  opening,  two  and 
four  pockets;  while  the  trou- 
sers have  hip  pockets  and 
plain  or  turn-up  bottoms. 
In  Tweeds  and  Worsted, 
newest  shades  of  Greys  and 
Browns.  90/-,  95/-,  !  10/-. 
126/.. 

In     Navy    Blue     Indigo    Dye, 
147A,  168/.. 
In  Rough  Serge,   147/- 

OVERCOAT  VALUES 

The  "RAGLAN"  Overcoat 

A  Smart  Overcoat  is  the  "RAG- 
LAN." It  has  sHp-on  sleeves  and 
shoulder,  fly  front  flap  pockets, 
stitched  or  turn-back  cuffs,  and 
centre  seam  with  vent. 
In  English  Tweeds,  new  effects  of 
Grey  and  Brown,  95/-,  100/-. 
In  Fawn  Gabardine,  lined  yrool 
check,  58/6,  105/-,  to  160/-, 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

We  Pay  Postage  on  Drapery 
and  Apparel  to  any  adareta 
in  N.S.W. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  LtcL 


Brickfield    Hill 


-Sydney 
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